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A fifty-seven million 
pound contribution 


toward trade within 


the Commonwealth - 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MARGARINE INDUSTRY IN 
MAINTAINING A HIGH LEVEL OF TRADE BETWEEN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


In the three years to 1958 Britain imported Groundnuts, Palm Kernels, Soya Beans, 
Cotton-Seed and their oils, Palm Oil, Copra and Coconut Oil from Nigeria, Ceylon, 
New Guinea, Papua, Malaya and the British Pacific Islands to the average value 

of fifty-seven million pounds a year. 


BRITISH EXPORTS — A £130M MARKET. These imports paid for two-fifths 
of British exports — excluding re-exports —to these Commonwealth countries 
which, during that period, averaged £132,000,000 a year. 

This figure is a substantial one. It represents not only an important contribution 
to the standard of living in these Commonwealth countries, but also a significant 
percentage of our own industrial output for export. 


MARGARINE INDUSTRY A MAJOR USER. One of the largest single 
uses for Groundnuts, Palm Kernels, Soya Beans, Cotton-Seed and their oils, 
Palm Oil, Copra and Coconut Oil is, of course, the manufacture of margarine. 


It is clear that quite apart from providing a useful addition to the nutritional larder 
of this country, the margarine industry plays a vital part in the maintenance of a 
high level of trade within the Commonwealth. 


(All figures quoted arefrom Board of Trade “ Trade and Navigation Accounts” of the year concerned) 
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Convey ancer | CYPRUS 


Conveyancer T.C.4 Fork Trucks are engaged in the daily 
loading and unloading of the 80 vehicles used in the 
distribution of Coca-Cola in Cyprus. In addition, they 
feed bottles to the washing and filling machines as well 
as into store. 


Fitted with torque converter drive, eliminating clutch and 
gear change, the Conveyancer Fork Trucks have proved 
ideal for the local drivers and the high speed production 
. required. 


Important factors which contribute to the efficient hand- 

ling provided by. Conveyancer trucks are the side shift 

units for accurate positioning of the load on the vehicles 

and 10° forward tilt masts with stabilising clamps to 

a a present the loads at the same angle as the load bays on 
rem + 7 the vehicles. 


Free illustrated literature is available on request, TY 
giving full details of the Conveyancer range 


of Electric, Diesel and Petrol models with FORK TRUCKS L!MITED 
capacities from 2000 to 8000 Ib. LIVERPOOL ROAD, WARRINGTON 


an: 


to 


MOSCOW 


BEA is proud to announce the start 
of a direct Viscount 806 service 
between London and Moscow. 

From 14th May, this new service will 
operate twice weekly from London, 
on Thursdays and Sundays, via 
Copenhagen. Returning from 
Moscow on Fridays and Mondays. 
Tourist return fare from London: £118. 16.0 
First Class return fare from London: £142. 4.0 
Also Aeroflot Services on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays in both directions. 

For further details contact your 

Travel Agent or nearest-BEA office. 


BEG BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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RE LOT SRNR 8 IW AOR OD 


Literally this scene took place only once. Figuratively it 

has occurred many times. An increasing number of executives 
in the chemical industry are learning that Kellogg House 
often has the best solution to their chemical engineering 
problems. £. 

Technically Kellogg is often able to offer a.complete new 
approach to a chemical manufacturer’s problem. The engineering 
staff at Kellogg House is backed by the world-wide 
experience of the Kellogg organization and by the research 
laboratories and pilot plants of The M. W. Kellogg Company 
in the United States. 

Economically the Kellogg staff is in a position to help : 
chemical firms reduce their capital investments in new production 
facilities. This is accomplished by improvements in design and stringent 
cost controls during construction. By incorporating all the necessary 
services for creating hew plants under one management and assuming full 
responsibility for completing a new plant, Kellogg is able to deliver 
new plants at an optimum capital investment. 

Kellogg welcomes the opportunity to. work with clients at any point 
from the time the process is first conceived through the construction of 
the final plant. Inquiries concerning the co-ordinated KIC services of 
engineering, procurement and construction are cordially invited. 








KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


KELLOGG HOUSE + 7-10 CHANDOS STREET + CAVENDISH SQUARE + LONDON W.! 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - NEW YORK - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 
Subsidieries ef THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Steel, Wire and Wood are fabricated by 
BOULTON & PAUL LTD. for Building, 
Agriculture and Industry. Four Departments, 
each a specialist manufacturing and marketing 
entity, contribute to the common aim—to pro- 
vide Architects, Engineers, Builders, Farmers 
and Industrialists with high quality products 


and a first-class service. 


POLO, 
AND PAUL 


——————————————= 
—————— 
- 


Boulton & Paul 
Limited 


LONDON + NORWICH ~- BIRMINGHAM 


FABRICATION AND ERECTION OF 
CONSTRUCTIONAL STRUCTURAL STEELWORK, DUTCH 
ENGINEERING BARNS, GRAIN DRYING AND 
OTHER FARM BUILDINGS 


. MANUFACTURE OF WOOD WINDOWS, 
JOINERY DOORS, KITCHEN FITMENTS AND 
OTHER STANDARD JOINERY 


MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN LINK, 
WIRE AND WIRE - sHEEP NETTING AND OTHER 
PRODUCTS: TYPES OF WIRE FENCING 


SUPPLY AND ERECTION 
FENCING ~=HROUGHOUT THE WORLD OF ALL 


TYPES OF CHAIN LINK, WIRE, 
WOOD AND CONCRETE FENCING 


Write for further information to Riverside Works, Norwich 


AP/BP32 





U.K. Income Tax-free bonus of 
£3 per cent after 7 years. 


If held for full period, worth {5.12.6 per cent 
(gross), when income tax is paid at 7/9. 
NOTE Income tax is not deducted at source. 


Maximum holding £2 5000 
(exclusive of holdings of previous issues) 


Free details from Post Offices, 
Banks or through your Stockbroker 


The Best Ever 


DEFENCE BONDS | recs rarer CORPORATION | 2° 


/ 
ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE, LONDON, S.W.7 
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\\THE WORLD 
NSS 


PAPERMAKERS USE 
AND LIKE 


ALBACEL & ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE ~ 
SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 
HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created hy Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and 
like Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel. .. paper-grade 
pulps that provide the right balance of all im- 
portant qualities ... brightness, cleanliness, 
strength, formability and proper beating char- 
acteristics. 


260 Madison Avé 
New York 16,N.¥. 
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' The Caravelle launches sas on a flight service ‘that Jet power 
with the fabu lous shrinks continents inte countries with near-sonic speed at the double 

of 515 miles per hour. And it fills those miles with quiet 

travel comfort that's never been known before. You ; The twin Rolls Royce engines of the SAB 

\ literally ‘fly away from noise’ because the unique Caravelle jet are so powerful that one 

CARAVELLE et position of the engines—to the rear of the cabin— pe 
throws noise to the winds. You arrive refreshed as never ; Alone can power the plane from take- 
before—and so much sooner, too. SAS Caravelle flights of te touch down. Each develops a 


are providing pure-jet services to more cities in the : thrust of 11,700 Ibs. In travelling terms 
world than any other airline. : 


that means a speed to cut flying time 
from Copenhagen to Rome... to Paris 
++ OF te Beirut by more than a third. 
And the journey’s more comfortable 


; : Fae new than It hes ever been, 


As fast as the Caravelle speeds you 
on your way, you still have time to 
MAKE HASTE sample the pleasures of Scandinavian 


AT YOUR hospitality. sas menus are as inter- 
national as their timetables — 
including over 2,000 different kinds of 
hors d’oeuvre. sas cellars provide 


the finest in wines, champagnes and SAS moves fast—even on the ground 


SAS time-saving starts at travel agency. Within 
liqueurs. Luxuries like this make half an Ss SAS world electronic cenavellen 


system can book your flight from anywhere to any- 
time fly even faster. world routes. Your booking is made 
long the line by a service that reaches 

in half an hour. 


FLIGHT INTO TOMORROW : 
The DC8—first jetliner to be designed for non-stop . . aie trie apes oe 


ocean flight—will soon be operating on sas inter- 
continental and Polar routes. This giant of the future 
is undergoing stress and strain tests far beyond the 
limits encountered by an aircraft in normal service. 
It will carry SAS passengers at over 600 m.p.h. This 
means arriving in New York only an hour or wae . c=; PEEP OIGAOCNS BODINE COSTE 


80 by the clock after you left Europe. os 
SAS HOLIDAY IDEA SAVES YOU MONEY 
Fly to Scandinavia at special all-in holiday rates. 
e.g. Norway ford fortnight for as littie as £130all-in 
for a family of four! Your Travel Agent can arrange 
it all—hotels, plane reservations, everything! 
Write to us today for full details of fares and » 

address of your local sas Travel Agent. Universal-Geneve POLEROUTER 


SAS DEPT. SMC, 52/53 Conduit Street, London, W.1. Famous Swiss Watch timing every sas flight 
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nionly a little man 


“Television for us ? Phooey!” says somewhat inelegantly, Mr. Horatio Golightly’s 
nephew (the bald one, not the Wiltshire hockey-player) who inherited and runs a 
smallish knitwear factory in Leicester. 
“*Television’s only for the big boys, all those detergent fellas. No good 
for the little man like me.” 
And that’s what lots of other people like him say—in Leicester, in Leeds, 
in Lincoln, in Lambeth: They’re wrong ; anid he’s wrong (as his wife is often telling him). 
Television advertising can work, does work, is working for the small advertiser 
as a lot of brighter, smaller firms have already found out. And there are these people 
sitting at the end of a telephone now at ATV just waiting to tell you how and with 
what and to whom. 
The reason is that each commercial has so considerable an impact on each person 
who sees it that a few can go a long way to make even the Golightly Knitwear 
and Light Cardigan Company of Leicester (1903) Ltd. into a bigger, bouncier, better baby. 
Call these ATV chaps who know all. about it at AT V’s Sales Department— 
at any of those addresses below—or write for some of their frightfully impressive 
case-history type of booklets. 
“Can’t afford to advertise on television unless you’re a sort of Greek shipping fellow” 
says Mr. Golightly’s nephew. “Which is why there are so many commercials 
for Greek ships I suppose ?” says his rather nasty wife. 


—_— ES ee iS enmenemnaillllliimemmntanen emer i cenenemestliatemeanmen eer i oscoimeenel 


LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Chancery 4488 
BIRMINGHAM: 59 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Telephone: Birmingham Central 5191 


MANCHESTER: 66 Mosley Street, Manchester 2. Telephone: Manchester Central 4606 


it home to 11 million viewers in London and the Midlands 
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Steel 
AND BRITISH OXYGEN 


The steel industry needs oxygen 
and other gases: British Oxygen 
make and deliver these gases... 
in cylinders, in tankers, through 
pipelines, or in tons made on the 
site. The Industrial Division sup- 
plies gases to iron and steel works, 
to chemical factories, to shipyards 
—to almost every kind of industry. 
It is one of the ways British 
Oxygen works. 


Picture shows flame conditioning of sted 


British Oxygen 
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Advertising is a waste of money, any manu- 

facturer will tell you, unless you know what's 

going on at the consumer end of the 

business. And to know that, you've got to 

organise some field-work. | 

Your man goes into the field and starts 
asking questions. Such as ‘Do you use 
1.C.1. Silicones ?’ The other party may be a 
bit slow and say something like ‘No. They 


—_— 
--" 
o* 
- 


seem to do best on Pearlyman’s Patent Pig 
Pellets." But your man is trained to be 
persistent and goes on: ‘Have you no 
experience in the use of. I.C.l. Sillcone 
Rubber in high-flying aircraft, where its 
tolerance of both very high and very low 
temperatures makes itinvaluable?’ And there 
are a lot more questions, heavily loaded, 
about the use of I.C.I. Silicone Fluids as 
anti-foam agents and as water-repellents 
for clothing and buildings and about I.C.1I. 
Silicone Resins for non-stick papers, mould- 
release agents, etc. By this time it’s probably 
getting a bit cold in the field and your man 
wraps up the interview and goes home. _ 
Next day, he turns in his data and it all-has 
to be reconciled and subjected to weighting 
factors and you note down the result, what- 
ever that may be. Having done this, you can 
waste your money on advertising with a per- 
~ fectly clear conscience. ‘You ‘can everr take 
~ Space in @ paper to say. 


| tihsos uses 


(whether they know it or not) 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 





Wales today is a land of opportunity. For years’ 


prosperity has depended on the fortunes of too 
few industries. That is why the Development 
Corporation for Wales has been set up by the 
established companies to create a stronger, 
more balanced economy. It will do this by 
attracting new industries, by expanding exist- 
ing ones and by seeing that the natural re- 
sources of Wales and the skill of her people 
are fully employed. It has an office at 15 Park 
Place, Cardiff. Telephone 21200, 


City of Steel's especial concern 
The Steel Company of Wales is playing a big 
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NEW INDUSTRY FOR WALES 


The Development Corporation for Wales is telling the 
world about the country and the opportunities that 
exist there fornew industry 


part in Britain’s economy. Already the City of 
Steel produces over two-thirds of Britain’s 
tinplate and over one-third of her sheet steel, 
It is therefore right that we should be especially 
concerned with the development of Wales and 
the prosperity of its people. 
Opportunities for industry 

Our experience warrants the fullest support 
for the new Development Corporation. There 
are magnificent opportunities here for new 
industries of all kinds. Whatever these indus- 
tries are, we know that the people of Waleswill 
give them a warm welcome and loyal service. 


Sg einen 


Trostre tinplate works From an original painting in oils by Charles Cundall, R.A. These works, situated 
eight miles west of Swansea, came into production in 1951 and cost £16,000,000. They are here seen against the 
oe of the Gower Peninsula, with the town of Lianelly three miles away. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 12 from the City of Steel 





















Manufacturing in: 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Industrial Instruments 

Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning Controls 

Honeywell Micro Switches 

GERMANY 

Industrial Control Valves 

Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning Controls 

NETHERLANDS 

Oil Burner Control. Systems 


FRANCE 
Oil Burner Relays 
Industrial Instruments 


Sales and Service Offices: 


UNITED KINGDOM 
London 
Belfast. 
Birmingham 
Cardiff 
Glasgow 


Leeds 
Manchester 
Mi 
Sheffield 
HONEYWELL G.m.b.H., 
“AUSTRIA 

“Vienna 
Innsbruck 


HONEYWELL S.A., BELGIUM 
Brussels 
Antwerp 


Bruges 
- Charleroi 
Ghent 


h 


Liege 
Luxembourg 
HONEYWELL A/S. DENMARK 


HONEYWELL S.A.R.L., 
FRANCE 

Paris 

HONEYWELL G.m_.b.H., 
GERMANY ~ 

Frankfurt 

Berlin 


HONEYWELL N.V., 
NETHERLANDS — > 
Amsterdam 

Hengelo : 
HONEYWELL A.B., SWEDEN 
Stockholm - ’ 
Linkoping 

Malmo 

Karlstad 

Falun 

Sundsvall 

Skellefted 


HONEYWELL A.G., 
SWITZERLAND 

Zurich 

Basel 


Distributors in most 
Mediterranean and 
Middle East Countries 














































HONEYWELL CONTROLS LTD. 








This instrument produces 2 different records of 


laboratory or production variables on a 


single 3 inch chart. It is a Tel-O-Set miniature 


Recorder used in industry to measure and 


control hundreds of variables such as temperature, 
pressure, or flow. Honeywell Tel-O-Set 
instruments are produced for thousands of 
industrial applications. For full detail, 


write to Honeywell. 
Honeywell 
Hy) Finsts in, Control 


Instrumentation for industrial processes— 
Heating and Air Conditioning Controls—Micro Switches 
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‘ Pan American’s Jet Clipper: the only jets 
fiying to New York from London, Paris and Rome - 


4 


You owe it to yourselffic 
Pan American 


Whether your Eastern destination is as close as Beirut or 
as far as Hong Kong or Tokyo, there is no more confident, 
comfortable way to fly than by Clipper*. 





A Clipper ticket is your assurance of “timetable” arrivals 
‘and departures, plus a broad selection of services to every 
major destination in the East. And Pan American's famous 
in-flight care is well matched to their unparalleled on-the- 
ground services—from more than 800 world-wide offices. No 
better way to carefree and easy travel than aboard the world's 
most experienced airline. 


Why be satisfied with less than Pan American's unique 
experience? Call your Travel Agent or your nearby Pan 
American office. @Trade-Mark, Reg. U.8. Pat. Of. 
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PAN AMERICARAI 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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THIS GHEMICAL “BOILS” ON ICE 


It's one of more than 100 inorganic and organic 
ftuorine chemicals made by Allied Chemicai, 
world’s largest producer of ftuorine, hydroftuoric 
acid and compounds derived from them 


Fluorine chemicals are pacing developments 
throughout industry. The rocket and missile 
field, for example, is evaluating elemental fiuo- 
rine and halogen fluorides. 


The story is the same in less glamorous areas: 


Plating. B&A metal fluoborates are vital to plat. 
ing of metals, alloys and plastics. 


Chemical Processing. Boron trifluoride is a versa- 
tile catalyst for petroleum, synthetic rubber, 
plastics, dyestuffs and other industries. 


Light ‘Metals. B&A alkali fluoborates help produce 
-superior aluminium, simplify and improve mag- 
nesium casting. 


Electrical Equipment. Many improvements in 

electrical and electronic equipment are made 
possible by sulfur ——— an inert dielec- 
tric gas. 


Chemical that boils at below-freezing temperatures supplies the “push” to many se eeeeks Gahane Panes he. Rentina Pa, Ofehee WA, Miao @ DP. 


of today’s new aerosols for household and industrial use. The liquid, one of Allied Mexico « South American Representative: Mr. Harold B. Gotts: halk, 


L . i i i i itioni P.O. Box 60, Miraflores, Lima, Peru « European Office: 19 Avenue des 
wardens Z ae hydrocarbons, is also used in air conditioning and ee teieas 4. team ¢ bar Mee ee ae: Os tone Zoe 





INSIDE STORY ON FLUORINE. The above is just a small part of the fluorine 
story. We. know, because it’s our story too. Allied Chemical has been in the “ 
fluorine industry for fifty years. For information on how fluorine chemicals | | ied 


can be used in your industry. write on your company letterhead, indicating 
your field of interest, to Allied Chemical International, Fluorine Dept. 14, 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N:Y. Cable: aALCHEMIC 


hemical | 





The capitalized names are trademarks of Allied Chemical 


BETTER AIR IS OUR BUSINESS 









qiV YsaLLAd 
OUR BUSINESS 









Air Control “sell” better air, and manu- 








By sending a donation you are 
paying your own tribute to the 
bravery of the life-boat crews. The 
service depends entirely on voluntary 
contributions to carry on its work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.! 

Treasur 
His Grace The Duke of Norchasbertend 


Secretary 
Col. A. D. bun bine: M.C., T.D., M.A. 


Lh 


facture -all the means of achieving it ..... 
dust collection and control plant, fume 
extraction plant, air filters, air conditioning 
plant and fans for land and marine use. 


Pe-Meleh Ua; teh me 


RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX - RUISLIP 4056 
LONDON * BIRMINGHAM ' MANCHESTER* NEWCASTLE 
GLASGOW 


SSA3NISNGA YUNO SI 
BETTER AIR 

























BETTER AIR IS OUR BUSINESS 
























Bet Bisse ass 
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Wates build for the future . . . today! 
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WAT ES LT D Building and Civil Engineering Contractors” 


1260 London Road Norbury London SW1G. Telephone POLiards SOOO London Birmingham Dublin New York 
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Family worries for Mr. Care 


Worried about the family, Why not let The Northern That sounds a wonderful 
Mr. Care ? take care of that ? idea. 

Desperately, Mr. Carefree. In what way do you mean? Nice, friendly people, The 
Say something happens to You take out a life policy | Northern. They go out of 
me. There’s a mortgage with The Northern so as to clear | their way to be helpful. 

on my house and... the mortgage if you die. Yow’re certain to like them. 


pe OTe 


a7 ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


FIRE * LIFE - MARINE \S“/ ACCIDENT + MOTOR 
HO@USEHOLD - PENSIONS * ENGINBERING - TRADE RISKS 


LONDON | ABERDEEN 


1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed {86,000,000 





¢ 
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The Safety Net 


NE of the potentially useful consequences of the Prime Minister’s 
decision to defer the election is that the Conservatives should now 
have at least the whole of this summer in which to work out their 

manifesto. In 1955 they went to the country on a manifesto which was a 
fairly eloquent expression of sweet nothings ; they could do this because 
they felt pretty certain that they were going to win. In 1959 they are 
unlikely to feel any such certainty, so they may feel under some compul- 
sion to be more specific. 

This could be either a great misfortune or a great opportunity. It 
will be a great misfortune if it induces the Tories to become (as Labour 
now seems bent on becoming) ever more specific in proffering patchwork 
promises to particular pressure groups. But it will be a great opportunity 
if the Conservatives use these next few months, as they used their years 
in Opposition from 1945 to 1951, to think out a coherent philosophy for 
the next stage of advance. Nowhere is a new philosophy more obviously 
needed than in the social services. This may therefore be the time for 
outsiders to offer some suggestions. The prospectus recommended below 
is a left wing prospectus. It is a bit strange that it should have to be 
proffered to a Conservative party ; but given the present state of the other 
two parties there does not seem to be a cat-in-hell’s chance that either of 
them would take it up. 

The first objective in social policy during the next Parliament should 
be to spend less on current account in the indiscriminate social services, 
but more on discriminate relief of real need and much more on capital 
account across most of the field of government investment expenditure. 
The obvious specific method of relieving real need is through national 
assistance payments ; every shilling a week increase in these rates costs 
only £4 million a year, while every shilling a week increase in old age 
pensions and other national insurance benefits costs nearly £20 million 
a year. If British governments would stop these latter indiscriminate 
increases, and concentrate on increasing national assistance payments, a 
great new vista of social reform could be opened up; it-should then 
become economically possible to look forward to doubling the real weekly 
spending money of the poorest section of the community within the next 
ten years. Succour the needy is the proper social service slogan. One diffi- 
culty of such an advance might be that some people of working age might 
then find it more profitable to give up work ; perhaps therefore there is a 
case for making some of the future increases in national assistance apply 
only to the elderly (for separate proposals about the unemployed, see 
below). The other problem which is so much talked about—that of 


getting proud poor people to apply for national assistance, under its needs 
test—is not really insurmountable ; those who are worried about it should 
clamour first for a national campaign of poster advertising, designed to 
bring in the just claimants to get their rights. 

Towards the two obviously indiscriminate social services—old age 
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pensions, which are now paid to Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery as well as to Joe Bloggs, and housing subsidies, 
which are paid to anybody who gets on to a council list 
—the proper progressive attitude should be a desire 
to ease the government out of these fields altogether. 
Obviously, that cannot be done completely. Existing 
contractual obligations to people who have paid 
pensions contributions will outlast this century. 
But at least the present pensions rates should not 
be put up for everybody indiscriminately again ; and 
if the government’s present Pensions Bill can induce 
more firms to contract their workers out into private 
superannuation schemes, so very much the better. In 
housing, the Tories, having rightly abolished the general 
subsidy for new council houses, should not go any 
further along their new road of subsidising people who 
buy their own houses instead ; the government’s only 
concern here should be with a mounting programme of 
slum clearance. 

In the national health service, the Tories should not 
be afraid of charging more to the public on current 
account, either by higher weekly contributions or by 
specific charges. The really urgent need here is to 
build more new hospitals. In the “bad old days” of 
private philanthropy Britain led the world in the 
modernity of its hospitals ; in the “ progressive days ” of 
public control since the war it has built only two new 
hospitals, and its standards of comfort for in-patients 
are falling far down the international list. New hospitals 
should be put beside new schools as the top priorities 
for public capital expenditure, with roads only a little 
way behind; more should also be spent on those 
electorally unromantic capital appurtenances, better 
prisons and more modern sewage. 


© much for the non-industrial social services. In 
industry, a principal need for the next government 

will be to get out of the habit of always protecting dying 
industries and towns, especially by the method— 
ridiculous in an inflationary age—of keeping up the 
prices of their products either by permitting restrictive 


agreements or by banning cheaper imports from abroad. 


A quick clean resort to the surgeon’s knife—with 
generous temporary subventions, by way of anaesthetic, 
to individuals who suffer during the period of operation 
—is vastly better than encouraging decaying industries 
to spend an unconscionable time a-dying. The Govern- 
ment’s planned surgical operation and anesthetic for 
the cotton industry, which was announced on 
Thursday, will deserve to be carefully scrutinised, 
either as a model or as an awful example of how not to 
do it. It is quite possible that during the next Parlia- 
ment similar schemes will need to be devised for some 
other at present unsuspecting industries as well. 

In the employment field, Britain is likely during the 
next five years to have to tolerate a higher ratio of 
transiently unemployed than it has averaged until 
recently, both because national unemployment ratios 
down to one per cent have proved impossible for a 
dynamic economy to sustain without also incurring in- 


~~ 
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flation, and because the policy of trying to move work 
across the country to unemployed workers is plainly not 
succeeding. The Tories are now stuck with their policy 
of giving subventions to any firms which will migrate 
to scheduled areas ; the best way for them to get unstuck 
would be gradually and deliberately to proceed to 
schedule the whole country (so that the scheduled areas 
policy would eventually become merely a general invest- 
ment subsidy). But as schemes for moving work to 
unemployed workers are failing, there is a strong case 
for doing more to help unemployed workers to move 
to find work. 

The Tories should consider very seriously whether 
a sensible proposal for their manifesto would not' be to 
raise unemployment benefit substantially during the 
first month after any man has been laid off work (per- 
haps the period should be extended to longer than a 
month when the total of unemployed exceeds the 
number of unfilled vacancies by more than a certain 
amount—i.e., at times when job-hunting is harder and 
when general policy can also afford to be more refla- 
tionary). Alternatively, there might be a great deal to 
be said for making unemployment contributions and 
benefits proportional to each man’s previous income, as 
is being done with pensions, and letting employers con- 
tract out of this additional part of the nationai insurance 
scheme if they enter into generous redundancy agree- 
ments with their men. 


T HIS would be a controversial programme. It would 
arouse a storm of protest from people who think 
that the only sensible system of electioneering is to hint 
that one will scatter taxpayers’ money as widely as 
possible among any groups where some people are 
having a hard time, and then call oneself humanitarian 
because some people who have a good case for assistance 
will gain along with the rest. Unfortunately last Mon- 
day’s debate on old age pensions, following upon the Jay 
report on unemployment areas and Mr Wilson’s post- 
budget speech, has made it only too likely that it is in 
that traditional Eatanswill way that Labour intends to 
fight the election. To their discredit, the Liberals last 
Monday tagged along with Labour on this line. 


Realistic Tories ought to resist any temptation to 
compete in this auction—partly because they would 
probably be outbid anyway, but mainly because they 
must know that their next period of office, if it were 
won on a platform of expensive and indiscriminate 
jobbery of this kind, would be destructive of everything 
that has made their renaissance as a thinking party since 
1945 at least reasonably worthwhile. Moreover a social 
policy of this sort would make it possible for the Con- 
servatives to proceed with logic to what should be the 
second part of their manifesto. With some suggestions 
for this second and more exciting section, which could 
stop looking downwards towards the safety net for the 
unlucky and could start looking upwards towards the 
stars, a subsequent article in The Economist will b& 
concerned. 
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In or Out? 


Sooner than expected, the European common market is facing 
the British with the question of their future in Europe 


HEN the House of Commons discussed the 

European common market on February 12th 

Mr Maudling stated two difficulties that stood 
in the way of any British attempt to join it :. the unwill- 
ingness of the British public to take the political plunge, 
and the commonwealth tie. On the face of it, the com- 
monwealth problem is in fact capable of a variety of 
solutions ; one possible approach was discussed on 
page 17 of The Economist on April 4th. Mr Maudling’s 
stress on the political plunge touched the heart of the 
matter. 

If the failure of the free trade area negotiations had 
any one single cause, it was the lack. of a sense of 
common political purpose among the negotiators. The 
intentions behind the British plan were in part construc- 
tive. Indeed, some of its sponsors saw in it an oppor- 
tunity to fulfil a long-chertshed aim, giving Britain its 
proper place in the movement towards unity in Europe. 
But the immediate purpose of the project was more 
defensive: not a desire to break up the common market, 
as has been freely alleged, but rather a wish, which 
was natural enough, to mitigate the disagreeable con- 
sequences that. the common market might have for 
British political and exporting interests. With its differ- 
ent institutional structure, inspired by a different pur- 
pose, yet performing some of the same tasks, the free 
trade area would have been likely to exert a weakening 
influence on the common market ; and it was not sur- 
prising that people on the Continent, looking at the 
scheme in the light of their traditional views of British 
policy, saw it as yet another device to keep them divided 
and prevent European unity from going too far. Mr 
Maudling was right to emphasise that Britain would 
have to join the community whole-heartedly, or not at 
all. What would joining, in fact, involve ? 

The institutions of the Rome treaty, too, were 
designed to serve an economic purpose first. Free move- 
ment of labour, capital and services, the arrangements 
for financing development in the backward areas, and 
for exerting a pressure on governments in favour of 
common policies, were seen as an economic complement 
to the creation of a single European economy through 
the removal of trade barriers. In themselves, these 
economic measures need ‘present no insuperable 
obstacles to Britain, Similar arrangements would have 
been necessary in a free trade area, or would have 
followed logically later on. The one major piece of 
domestic legislation required would be equal pay for 
women. To bring this in quickly would cause difficulties 
in Britain, but no greater than in, say, Germany. 

Economic unions tend to put a premium on defla- 
tionary policies ; for they at once remove many instru- 


ments of national economic policy from the hands of 
the governments, and subject the foreign payments of 
the members to new strains. This indeed is one of the 
objections voiced on. both sides of British politics to 
the common market, though it would have applied to 
the free trade area with at least equal force. But the 
creators of the common market see their new institu- 
tions as a counterpoise to that pressure—as a source of 
pressure, instead, for expansive economic policies. That 
is not an objective that need cause alarm in Britain. 

But the institutions of the community were designed 
not only for these direct economic ends but also for more 
ambitious purposes as well. A step with such profound 
political implications as the common market could not 
have been originated except by men who believed in 
political integration. As Mr Maudling pointed out in 
the debate, it would be both disingenuous and self- 
defeating for Britain to seek membership without shar- 
ing that objective. At present, he felt, public opinion 
did not. 


ce political issue is so vital that it is impor- 
’ tant to be precise about what is involved. 
Some of the community’s creators do undoubtedly 
hope, one day, to see a tightly knit European 
federation. But federation is not a possibility in 
the life of the present French regime, and the Treaty of 
Rome leaves the more ambitious objectives to the 
future. Adherence to the common market! would 
not imply that Britain must commit itself to federation, 
even though it might be on the cards one day. What 
membership would imply today would be a serious 
intention to work for common European policies on a 
variety of matters. That is going a good deal further 
than the old principle of the Organisation of European 
Economic Co-operation—retaining separate national 
policies but endeavouring, with only limited success, to 
reconcile them from time to time. Key British civil 
servants and politicians would have to participate at the 
European headquarters, as members of the commission 
and the other bodies, in the formulation of policy before 
separate national policies took shape. The British 
political parties would have to get used to seeking to 
exert influence on policy at Brussels and Strasbourg as 
well as Westminster. 

In the political field, there are, of course, many 
matters, domestic and international, in which the 
national policy-forming function would remain un- 
affected ; and others where even the European frame- 
work is too narrow. West Germany does not share 
French policy in Algeria. Western Europe’s policy 
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towards Russia must march in step with America’s, If 
the somewhat spurious and defensive solidarity that has 
been engendered among the Six by the exclusion of 
Britain could be removed by British membership, the 
appearance of a close-knit block that the community has 
taken on would fade. Still, a look at the economic field 
alone makes it obvious that the new kinds of collabora- 
tion that would be involved—in the fashioning of 
budgets, the gradual devising of a common energy 
policy, and a common policy towards the undeveloped 
countries—imply a far-reaching if only gradual change 
in political organisation. 


I T is not surprising that there should be reluctance in 

Britain to take part in so far-reaching a political pro- 
cess. Yet it is the political character of the union that 
presents the strongest argument now for Britain to be in 
it. With a speed that must have astonished even expec- 
tant Marxist observers the, as yet, relatively slight differ- 
ence of economic interest between the Six and the rest 
of western Europe has been reflected in political 
division. Ever since the war Britain, like the other 
European states, has had an interest in seeking greater 
influence and economic strength by closer association 
and co-operation with its European neighbours. The 
creation of the community has painfully rubbed home 
the limits within which the British acting independently 
can exert influence in Europe. Today every British 
political initiative in Europe automatically encounters 
resistance merely because it comes from Britain. And it 
is becoming increasingly clear that there is no way of 
getting an equal say in the formation of policy, on 
economic as well as political matters, except by under- 
taking the same commitments as the Six do. Thus, if 
the British do not join in the rationalising of air transport 
arrangements, or in common agricultural policies, then 
ipso facto, they cannot have a say in these things, and 
will repeatedly find the Six taking action that may 
damage British interests. 

The room for manceuvre for British policy is indeed 
small. Across the Channel a new, potentially powerful 
political grouping has appeared. In the days when 
western Europe was the centre of world power Britain 
would have tried to gather a rival grouping and break 
up the continental group. Today- such a policy is 
politically unthinkable, for the new rapprochement 
between Germany and France is, in itself, in the British 
interest. Yet it hurts to be left out. It is difficult to see 
what course is open except to try and get in. 


— British opinion accept this far-reaching step? 
Two years ago the answer would have probably 
been No. It was not only the obvious new common 
predicament of living in the shadow of Russia that 
brought the Six so far, but a certain emotional disillu- 
sion with the idea of the nation, the result of war, 


defeat and occupation. No such reorientation was 
imposed by events on the British—or, for that matter, 
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on the Swiss or the Swedes. What is remarkable is the 
extent to which the free trade area project, and the 
problem posed for Britain by the creation of the 
common market, seem already to have educated British 
opinion to look towards Europe, so that today it can 
contemplate a further step. 


Plainly there is no unanimous view in Britain about 
what to do next—even in the narrow circle of people 
who have followed the problem closely. The greatest 
readiness for a further political move forward can be 
found in industry, where interests are evidently affected, 
plans have been knocked awry and the common market 
has been studied and understood by a broadening circle 
of men. Opinion in the trade unions has not moved as 
fast as it has in management. The trade unions accepted 
the idea of a free trade area because they saw that the 
common market on its own might endanger British 
exports and the jobs of their members. Yet for a long 
time the British union leaders continued to hanker 
publicly after the continuance of national full employ- 
ment policies even in a free trade area. It is only 
gradually that some of them have perceived that in an 
economic union of this kind full employment may have 


_to be preserved by common—as distinct from national— 


expansive policies, and that an institutional set-up of the 
common market type can help towards the objective. 
Among the political parties; opinions are also divided 
and various, with the Labour party on balance. rather 
more cautious than the Conservatives, as in the past. 
But as the Commons debate showed, the. hesitations of 
British opinion seem to be the product less of insular 
reluctance than of sheer bewilderment. There is a 
great deal of uncertainty, but if a lead were given there 
might by now be more support than opposition. 


ene such a lead be given with confidence ? The 

question whether a new British overture to the Six 
would have a fair chance of success remains, perhaps, 
crucial. Many of those who have been involved in the 
frustrating free trade area negotiations have come to 
feel that the French would simply obstruct any British 
initiative, whatever its nature. Painful experience may 
have obscured for them the fact that technical negotia- 
tions can be coloured, and differences of economic 
interest aggravated, by the differences of political 
attitude that underlie them. To many people on the 
Continent concerned with the common market, a serious 
British commitment to political integration still seems 
no more likely than a visit from the man in the moon ; 
special interests and small-minded political concep- 
tions have been able to shelter behind that barrier of 
scepticism. A British proposal to join the communities, 
if it were part of an unqualified policy of collaborating 
with Europe, would by contrast be very difficult to turn 
down. Then at last, quite plainly, the negative political 
and economic interests on the Continent that have 
sought to keep Britain out would stand opposed to the 
broader interest of the unity of Europe. French opinion, 
particularly, might be profoundly affected. 
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No assessment of the common market problem can 
disregard the political evolution that is taking place in 
west Germany. It would be unwise to count too much 
in London on the hope that Dr Erhard may succeed 
Dr Adenauer as chancellor and relieve Britain of its 
choice. For one thing, the succession is by no means a 
settled thing. Then, even if Dr Erhard does succeed, 
he will be deeply concerned to retain the backing not 
only of Dr Adenauer himself, but of the powerful group 
in his party that has pinned its hopes on the community 
of Six. No German chancellor, in any case, can force 
the French to swallow a pill which they find so un- 
appetising as the free trade area. Nor can he afford, 
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whoever he is, to abandon the close French connection 
which Dr Adenauer has so painfully forged. It would, 
therefore, do no service to anyone if Britain were once 
more to seek to bring pressure on France through the 
Germans in favour of a scheme the French dislike. In 
short, the European common market has come to 
stay.. Where the ending of the Adenauer era might 
have helpful effects is in bringing to the fore 
men who are in principle interested in enlarging the 
European community and in making it look outward. 
That might possibly help to smooth the way for British 
membership ; but first, the British have their own 
decision to make. 


Beacon on the Himalayas 


With a direct appeal to Asian nationalist 
sentiment, the Dalai Lama has brought India face 
t> face with the hard truth about China , 


HEN the Dalai Lama reached Tezpur, the 
biggest cat yet was let out of the communist 
bag in Asia. His statement there ought to put 

paid to any idea that the Chinese had deliberately 
allowed him to escape, calculating that he would be less 
of an embarrassment to them in exile. That theory, 
which has found credence only among over-subtle 
minds, recalls the legendary diplomat who, when a 
Russian plenipotentiary died during a long-ago confer- 
ence, muttered thoughtfully : “I wonder what his 
motive was”; it reflects the almost superstitious awe 
with which free men too often contemplate totalitarian 
“supermen ”—as if their blunders were not written 
large in history. It is clear that the Dalai Lama will 
be a much graver embarrassment to Peking now that he 
is in free India and can speak freely than he could possi- 
bly have been in isolated and Chinese-garrisoned Lhasa. 
And it is no consolation to Peking that he will also be 
something of an embarrassment to his Indian hosts. 


He has now stated publicly and, to use his own word, 
“ categorically,” that he escaped to India “of his own 
free will, and not under duress.” That in itself is 
awkward enough for the Chinese. Worse still is the way 
his statement begins with an uncompromising assertion 
of Tibet’s separate national personality. He declares 
that the Tibetans have always sought independence ; 
that even when China has “ imposed ” suzerainty, Tibet 
has in the past kept control of its internal affairs ; that 
the Chinese conceded full autonomy in the agreement 
made, “ under pressure,” in 1951 ; and that, despite 
that agreement, 

after the occupation of Tibet by the Chinese armies, the 

Tibetan government did not enjoy any measure of auto- 
nomy.... In practice, decisions in all important matters 
were taken by the Chinese authorities. 


The Tezpur declaration could profoundly affect Asian 
attitudes towards China’s communist regime. Quite 
apart from the evidence it gives of Peking’s breaches of 
faith, and of its attempts to conceal them, there is the 
fundamental port that the acknowledged leader of the 
Tibetan people has made a straightforward appeal to 
the feeling for national independence which is the most 
powerful force in free Asia today. 

He could not have chosen a more effective approach. 
To have emphasised the communists’ drive against 
religious authority would have lost him the sympathy of 
the many young Asians who share in some degree the 
Marxist identification of clerical establishments with 
reaction. To have dwelt on the sacrilegious way the 
Chinese have treated his own person would have 
restricted his appeal to Buddhists (among whom the 
Hinayana Buddhists, who prevail in South East Asia, do 
not fully share the Lamaist Tibetans’ reverence), and at 
second remove to devout Hindus (Mr Nehru, said on 
April 5th that: “ The Buddha is the greatest Indian 
that ever lived, and we in India are still under the 
umbrella of this feeling for the Buddha”). But to strike 
the chords of nationalism is to evoke a general response 
throughout Asia. And the Dalai Lama—who is a young 
man, and more attuned than might be thought to the 
trend of the modern world—also lays stress on the mass 
nature of the people’s resistance in Lhasa, and their 
loyal help in his escape. 

His presence in India is bound to reinforce the new 
suspicions there about the true nature and intentions 
of the Peking regime. Mr Chou En-lai is admittedly 
going out of his way just now to pay compliments to Mr 
Nehru, and he said on Saturday that there was no reason 
why Sino-Indian friendship should be affected “on 
account of a handful of Tibetan rebels.” But Indians 
cannot very well take lying down the Chinese nonsense 
—reiterated in Peking even after the Dalai Lama had 
issued his Tezpur declaration—about “ abduction ”; to 
do so would be to confess that the Indian government is 
both the accomplice of his alleged captors and, there- 
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fore, a party to the charges against China which, Peking 
persists in saying, his captors have uttered against his 
wish. 

If the Tibetans continue to resist, India will 
reluctantly have to make up its mind on several painful 
issues. Can it conceivably seal the frontier and urge the 
rebels to surrender and be satisfied with the economic 
blessings and political reforms which Peking now pro- 
poses to offer them ? That is very doubtful. Morocco 
and Tunisia, two much weaker states, have resisted 
demands that they should break with the Algerian rebels 
—whose “government” in fact operates openly on 
Tunisian soil, and is recognised by its Arab neighbours. 
India is most unlikely to recognise the rebel 
“government” in Tibet ; it does not recognise the 
Algerian one. But it is evidently going to treat the 
Dalai Lama even more respectfully than it recently 
treated Mr Ferhat Abbas. “We accepted Chinese 
overlordship of Tibet, and we stand by it,” Mr Nehru 
said in Madras on April 14th ; but the Tibetans were 
not Chinese, and “I cannot imagine any feasible or 
practical or happy solution without the autonomy of the 
Tibetan people.” And he reiterated that the first thing 
his government had to bear in mind was the security of 
India itself. 

The red glare on the Himalayas has indeed roused 
India to a more watchful wakefulness ; even the coinci- 
dence of the alarming affair of the shooting down of a 
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SPURIOUS LIBERALISM 


No doubt it would be a good thing if the national 
q 1epresentatives could be elected, not by any distinct 

class-interests at all, but by those members of society 
in whom all the deeper antagonisms of class-interest had been 
eradicated or worn away. But scarcely even will the most 
democratic organ maintain that the household franchise, or 
the £6 franchise, would give us such a class. Indeed, such a 
elass does not exist, though there may be a large number of 
isolated individuals in the nation who successfully resist selfish 
motives even on political questions vitally affecting their own 
interest. As a nation we have long ago exhausted the hope 
that any single class, intrusted with absolute legislative power, 
would exercise it impartially for the whole nation. The 
aristocrats did not do so. The middle classes do not do so. 
The working classes will not do so. Such a spectacle as that of 
Mr Bright at Manchester, deriouncing the aristocracy and 
challenging their “order” to a struggle with his “own”, 
ought alone to be enough to warn us that no class can safely 
be trusted with the power to tyrannise over another. The 
experiment of throwing the whole electoral power into the 
hands of any one class has been tried and failed. The tempta- 
tion to abuse such power is too great for the virtue of any 
elass. We ought to have learned by this time, from our own 
history, and from the history of democratic America, that the’ 
best security for just legislation is to prevent the possibility 
of any one class overriding all the others. The conscience of 
society, as well as the conscience of individuals, is depraved 
by absolute power. We, at least, can never cease to protest 
against that spurious Liberalism which measures the rights of 
representation by mere numbers, instead of seeking to reproduce 
in the Legislature some reflection of every distinct social 
energy whieh is essential to the political welfare of the nation. 
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Canberra bomber near Rawalpindi has not turned Indian 


eyes back to their customary exclusive concern with 
Pakistan. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
official Delhi has only just noticed the heavily armed 
and ruthless neighbour on the other side of the moun- 
tains. The security of the Himalayan frontiers 
strongly’ influenced, for example, the reshaping of 
administrative boundaries that was embarked upon 
shortly after the 1954 agreement with China about 
Tibet—the agreement in which the famous panch shila, 
the five principles of friendship and non-interference, 
first appeared. 

Public opinion in general, however, has until now 
been much more complacent than departmental Delhi. 
That has been only partly due to Mr Nehru’s past prac- 
tice of excluding China from his otherwise general 
strictures, in the hope of keeping the line to Peking open. 
The prime minister has hardly ever been criticised in 
the Indian press or parliament for this policy, which 
corresponded to a very general Indian belief that the 
Chinese communists, as fellow Asians, were really 
brothers in the Bandung countries’ struggle for 
freedom. 


N™ that the fugitive Dalai Lama has brought a 
new enlightenment to Sarnath, much is changed. 
In Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia and Japan newspapers 
inclined to left and right alike have drawn comparisons 
between Tibet and Hungary. Cairo radio has joined in 
the shocked chorus ; and President Nasser himself has 
denounced communist imperialism at length in an inter- 
view given to the Bombay Blitz, a journal with a 
strongly left-wing reputation. The general Indian 
reaction was voiced by Mr Jaiprakash Narayan, the 
widely respected former leader of the Socialist party: 
Tibet may be a theocratic state, and backward 
economically and socially. But no nation has the right to 
impose progress, whatever that means, on another nation. 

Every nation, small or big, has the right to choose its 

own way of life, and the least we can do is to stand 

unwaveringly by this right. 

Few Indians will go as far as the writer in the Indian 
Express who has suggested that “mere neutrality 
between the power blocks will no longer serve as a 
protective shield for the nations of south-east Asia” 
and that India may now need to reach “ understandings 
of a limited scope ” with America. No question arises 
of India throwing itself into the arms of the West. But 
Indians are going to be more understanding, in future, 
about westerners’ preoccupation with defence. And 
unless China can find something better than a jackboot 
policy for Tibet, the distinguished exile in Mussoorie 
will continue to remind his hosts of the deep gulf that 
divides their concept of small nations’ rights to 
independence from that of Peking. The beacon on the 
Himalayas sheds a revealing light on China’s attempts, 
tirelessly maintained ever since the Bandung conference 
just four years ago, to pose as the champion of all 
“ national liberation struggles.” 
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ELECTION 


No Spring Meeting 


T is good news that the election is unlikely to be held in 
the early future, even although Mr Macmillan appears 
to have intimated to Tory MPs that he took the decision 
for what were surely the wrong reasons. The strongest 


national argument against an early election was that it . 


would have seemed dangerously likely to return either 
major party to power with only an anxiously small 
majority ; nothing would be more disastrous for Britain 
than to be saddled for an uncertafn period to come with a 
nearly deadlocked House of Commons and Government. 

There seems less substance in the argument that it is 
essential that Mr Macmillan himself should take part in 
this summer’s international negotiations. Recent develop- 
ments in America mean that the western side of the stage 
is being set very awkwardly for these negotiations—like 
preparing to play Hamlet with only the ghost. But the 
British people: is going to have to be given its opportunity 
to add to the confusion, if it wishes to, by swapping Mr 
Gaitskell for Mr Macmillan at some stage in the negotia- 
tions anyway. The whole of the world’s diplomatic 
problems are not going to be solved before May, 1960. 
It hardly seems to be an advantage that Britain’s initial 
representative at these talks should be a man with some 
incentive to be in an electoral hurry for quick results. 

But if an election now had returned a nearly deadlocked 
House, election. considerations would have weighed as 
heavily in a new Parliament as in the present one ; an early 
dissolution is never wise when the indicators point towards 
stalemate. Some people believe that Mr Macmillan never 
had any real intention of going to the country this May ; 
quite possibly his personal inclinations have always been 
against an early election, but in recent weeks there has 
been no absolute certainty that he would not change them. 
For some time government policy has been drawn up on, 
s0 to speak, two sheets of paper—one labelled “if it is 
May” and the other “if it is later.” Even the new 
Finance Bill—despite some snap judgments to the contrary 
—is in a form in which it could still be rushed quickly 
through the House. That is why, if Mr Macmillan has now 
definitely made up his mind, he should at once announce 
the fact publicly ; the leaked reports of his speech at the 
private lunch with Tory MPs this week were not a good 
vehicle with which to dispel the last lingering doubts, 
because everybody recalls a previous occasion when he made 
jocular remarks at such a meeting which were immediately 
misinterpreted. 

Parliament itself can make good use of the full term of 
the current session. For example, the Government should 
be urged to provide some of its own time to facilitate 
the passage of Mr Goodhart’s liberalising Night Baking 
Bill, which this week has fallen foul of Conservative care- 
lessness and a cunning Labour resort to the quorum rule in 
standing committee ; and there ought to be no excuse for 





the law officers to use steamrolling tactics against Mr 
Jenkins’s Obscene Publications Bill (see page 31’7). 


FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Lowest Common Denominator 


N Wednesday in Paris the American, British, French 
O and west German foreign ministers will have before 
them not only the findings of their own official study group 
on Germany, and the Nato council’s comments thereon, 
But, almost certainly, a new statement of Soviet policy— 
issuing from the meeting in Warsaw on Monday of Mr 
Gromyko and the other communist foreign ministers, in- 
cluding Mr Chou En-lai. They will have to be braced 
for surprises. Mr Khrushchev has changed his tune on 
Germany-~so often since November that almost anything 
seems possible—though not quite anything, for the Warsaw 
meeting is billed to discuss the removal of allied occupation 
troops from Berlin. 

What can be safely predicted is that Warsaw will yield 
an outwardly united position. Behind it, there may” be 
some interesting divergences; Warsaw radio this week 
told the Poles that things might go better now than in 
1955, when “ two stubborn; angry old men ”—Mr Molotov 
and Mr Dulles—proved mutually uncompromising over 
Germany. But the Soviet block will certainly present a 
monolithic front, in contrast to the irregular order of battle 
in which the western governments are now advancing to 
meet it. 

True, the four-power official group in London is reported 
to have reached agreement on several points of substance— 
in addition to the fundamental point, which has never been 
in question, of maintaining the freedom of west Berlin: 
But the agreed points now cited amount to the dropping, 
from the project for a central European zone of mutual 
military inspection, of all idea of setting an immediate limit 
to arms in that zone (though a limit might be set at a later 
stage): and the tying of the inspected zone project directly 
to German reunification. This represents a lowest common 
denominator. The next few days will show whether the Nato 
council and the ministers in Paris can still build any sort 
of agreed superstructure on to it. One hopes that, if their 
differences should turn to hasty recriminations as the diplo- 
matic deadlines close in on them, they will be restored to 
a sober sense of proportion by this week’s most revealing 
news item: the public opinion poll that showed that three 
Britons in every ten had never heard that there was a 
dispute over Berlin. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


In the Atmosphere 


HEN the Geneva talks on halting nuclear tests, which 
WY began last October, got going again a fortnight ago 
after a break for Easter, the American and British delegates 
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made a new move to break the familiar deadlock. They 
suggested that, if Russia could not modify its rejection of 
a control system effective enough to pin down clandestine 
tests of all kinds, a start might at least be made with a 
ban on all tests elsewhere than underground and outside the 
earth’s atmosphere—that is, at heights of more than 50 
kilometres (about 31 miles). Tests above. ground and 
within the atmosphere would be relatively easy to detect, 
and a simplified control system for this limited purpose 


could be devised without the need for automatic investiga-- 


tion of every earth tremor to see if it was a natural 
phenomenon or a subterranean weapon test. 

On the face of it, this project would not merely help to 
break the deadlock ; it could make it possible to get an 
inspection system into being so that practical experience 
of this tricky work would begin to accumulate ; and it 
would take care of the fall-out menace,.for it is of course 
explosions in the atmosphere that build up radio-activity. 
It would also set aside for more leisurely treatment the 
difficulties posed by the discovery, after the October tests 
in Nevada, that underground explosions are less easy to 
detect than had been assumed during last summer’s dis- 
cussions. ‘i 

This week, after a perhaps inadvertent Soviet leak, it was 
revealed that the new western proposals had been accom- 
panied by personal messages from Mr Eisenhower and Mr 
Macmillan to Mr Khrushchev, underlining the point that 
the new proposals were not a retreat from the goal of a 
total test ban, but an attempt to get started toward that 
goal. Officially, there. has been no Soviet reaction yet. 
Semi-officially, Tass and. Mr Tsarapkin have both given 
the proposals.a pretty cold shoulder. But an early response 
from a higher Soviet’ level is to be expected—perhaps at 
the Warsaw meeting’ of the eastern foreign ministers on 
Monday. 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS . 


Competition in a Cold War 
ERSISTENTLY accused by the United Arab Republic of 
being in collusion with the Jews, the Iraqi government 
was bound sooner or later to make some anti-Israeli gesture. 
It has chosen to revive an old Arab grievance by announcing 
a ban on the import of Imperial Chemical Industries’ pro- 
ducts, The Arab League’s boycott committee has often com- 
plained of the activities of ICI in Israel, which include a 
share in the state’s expanding fertiliser industry. Undeterred 
by Arab protests, the company has rightly continued to do 
business with all willing customers regardless of politics. 
But other firms are not so bold and Arab demonstrations of 
this kind increase Israel’s difficulties in attracting foreign 
capital. 

This episode comes at roughly the same time as other 
rebuffs to Israel. When Arab states fall out with one another, 
accusations of zionism tend to fill the air and to produce 
countervailing shows of anti-Israel resoluteness. Last month 
the Egyptians confiscated the Israeli cargoes of two ships 
passing through the Suez canal, thus jeopardising Israel’s 
hopes of trade with Asia and the Far East. Whether this is 
an isolated gesture or a sustained policy is uncertain, since 
no ship has since attempted to pass through the canal with 
Israeli goods on board, 

The most serious of Israel’s recent setbacks has mixed 
causes. In its efforts to raise money to sustain the flow of 
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Rumanian refugees, Israel gave such publicity to the new 
immigration that Cairo eventually reacted and in February 
made representations in Bucharest. (On the other hand, it is 
possible that President Nasser was thinking less of Israel’s 
publicity than of stiffening his attitude to Moscow.) What- 
ever the reasons, under Arab pressure the Rumanian govern- 
ment has now put rigorous—if possibly temporary—limits 
on the migration. This decision has inflicted very great 
hardship on the Rumanian Jews who were on the verge of 
departure ; it has also put the Israelis in no temper to 
disregard pinpricks. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN AGREEMENT 


First Swallow 


FTER a rather dispiriting delay, the Egyptian govern- 
ment on Tuesday signed the release of the four affili- 
ated companies of the Royal Dutch-Shell group that operate 
in Egypt ; they are expected to be handed over within a 
month. Shell sensibly fumped the gun by coming to a 
private agreement with the Egyptians if December, 
although the implementation of this depended on the 
general financial agreement that was not signed until 
February 28th. Thus the company was especially well 
placed in the long queue of 4,500 claimants to property 
sequestrated in Egypt. 

Although the Foreign Office representative, Mr Colin 

Crowe, is still officially unrecognised in Cairo, this does not 
necessarily mean that nothing is being done about the rest 
of the sequestrated property. Claims have to be made 
direct to Cairo, and Egyptian sources report that the 
sequestrator-general has so far received 277 applications, 
of which §5 are from firms and the remainder from private 
individuals. - Since the terms allow for three months’ grace 
between receiving the application and releasing the property, 
it is too early to suggest that the Egyptians are not carrying 
out this part of the agreement. 
* Mr Crowe’s job is to help the claimants, but until his 
position is officially recognised by the United Arab Republic 
he does not have: automatic access to any ministries and 
cannot formally take up a case. When he secures recog- 
nition (as he should under the terms of the agreement), 
he is expected to have a mission of about 20 to help him ; 
until then he is on his own. Egyptian reluctance to allow 
a British mission into Cairo is partly an understandable 
determination to demonstrate that anti-communism has not 
swung Egypt into the western camp ; less reasonably, there 
is pretty clearly an ineradicable suspicion in President 
Nasser’s mind about the wirepulling (to take a word from 
another context) that a British mission might get up to. 


WATERS CASE REPORT 


Trifles that Matter 


T is all very well for critics to claim that the Sorn Report 
I on the John Waters case confirms that tribunals of inquiry 
are clumsy sledgehammers. But the inescapable fact is that 
Lord Justice Sorn and his colleagues found that the young 
policeman did cuff the cheeky lad when he should not have 
done ; and they also established that under Scottish law 
nothing could have been done about it, given the circum- 
stances, through a regular court. The onus is therefore on 
the critics to show how else than by a tribunal the danger of 
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MR. POLICYHOLDER 


Pe ete 
OR ne oti 


are a power in the land 


It’s not likely that you took out your life assurance policy with the 
idea of becoming a big noise. You took it out for down-to-earth reasons: 
because it’s a good way to save, because you believe in looking 
ahead, because—when all’s said and done—the unexpected can 
happen and you wanted to protect your wife and children. 

It gives you a feeling of independence as well as a feeling of security. 


All the same, through Life Assurance you are helping Britain’s economy. 
Money from Life Assurance provides finance for industrial expansion, 

for new factories, for government and municipal projects. 

Our standard of living benefits directly from these. Life Assurance 

not only looks after tomorrow—it makes for a better today. 


Through LIFE ASSURANCE 


—a better life for you and for everyone 





Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 





The man you never meet is often the one 
whom you are most anxious to influence. If you are to 
reach him at all one of the most effective ways is through 
the medium of print. But then you are faced with the problems 
of seeing to it that what you put into print gets read — 
and by the right reader. This is where we can be of help. 


Anew way of looking at Print & Public Relations 


The new Greenaway Advisory Service offers guidance to 
Greenaway clients on print in its public relations aspect. This 
service—which represents an entirely new development in the 
printing industry—is under the direction of a well-known 
public-relations expert, Ian MacPhail. He and his creative 
team undertake very varied responsibilities. For example, they 
see to it that all print-work done for a particular client reflects 
that client’s personality and is unmistakably his. They advise 
clients who want to reach a limited group on the easiest and 


3 (ireenaway THE PRINTERS 


69 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. LONDON WALL 7525 







.. THE MAN 
YOU NEVER 
MEET! 







most economical means of doing so. They consider what form 
each job should take, and when this has been decided on, they 
see it through the press. This is the most comprehensive service 
of its kind ever offered, and it is unique amongst printers. 


A big name in printing 


Daniel Greenaway & Sons Ltd., who have been printers in the 
City of London for three generations, already offer many 
specialist services to their clients. These include a day and night 
service and a dispatch-rider system—both of which contribute 
to a reputation for remarkable speed and punctuality joined to 
very high standards of quality. The new Greenaway Advisory 
Service will have the full backing of the considerable resources 
of the Greenaway Group. 


Write now for a descriptive booklet. 


| IAN MacPHAIL 
. has been for the past five years 

| Public Relations Officer to Dexion Ltd. 
| His career has included extensive 
experience of print-design, journalism 

| and broadcasting. 
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loss of public confidence in the police could have been 
averted. The very extent to which Sir David Robertson’s 
account of the incident to the House of Commons went 
beyond the boy’s own version before the tribunal shows 
how easily such doubts, once they contain any kernel of 
truth, become magnified. Every police force in the land 


will note the tribunal’s findings (and the recent conviction — 


of a constable in Birmingham in connection with a similar 
incident) and draw the necessary conclusions. This is not 
a bad return for the £8,000 spent on the inquiry. 

The tribunal has been able to present reassuring findings 
about the conduct of the Caithness police (and, by implica- 
tion, that of the Lord Advocate) after the Waters family 
had complained of the injury done to their son. Because 
Scottish ‘law differs from-English law in this respect, as in 
so many others, there would not have been sufficient cor- 
roboration or evidence of identification of the assailant to 
have made possible a successful prosecution of the two 
policemen for assault. Some people will say that that pro- 
vides a case for the Scots taking a fresh look at their law ; 
but, in existing circumstances, the Procurator Fiscal and 
the Lord Advocate were clearly right not to institute pro- 
ceedings. Their decision was based on an inspector’s report 
which, so far from being a cover up, is*described by the 
tribunal as a model of its kind ; it included substantially all 
the material on which Sir David Robertson had relied. 

The most worrying question is whether the Waters family 
would have had as much opportunity of airing their case if 
the member for Caithness had been a more complacent 
supporter of the Government than Sir David. It is said 
that the Secretary of State for Scotland could not have 
taken a look at the complaint, because his intervention might 
have prejudiced his position as the appellate authority in 
matters affecting police discipline. Does this perhaps 
strengthen the case for adopting the Scandinavian practice 
of establishing an Ombudsman—a “ grievance man ”—who, 
independently of the departments, can take up citizens’ 
complaints against the conduct of the authorities? 


OBSCENITY BILL 


Writing on the Wall? 


T seems possible that Mr Jenkins’s bill on obscene publi- 
I cations is about to fall victim to a mean parliamentary 
trick. Unsubtle rumours of a circumstantial kind have been 
busily flying to the effect that this Friday all manner of 
amendments will suddenly spring up out of nowhere to 
the Landlord and Tenant (Functions and Fittings) Bill, 
which has priority over the Jenkins bill during this week’s 
private members’ time. If as the result of such a filibuster 
the Jenkins bill comes on so late that it is talked out, its 
supporters will be delivered hand and foot to their sardonic- 
ally courteous enemy, the Solicitor-General, who would 
then be able to avenge himself for being consistently 
Out-argued and outvoted in the Standing Committee. 
Government time would probably be offered, if only 
because the bill’s sponsors, as a gesture of appeasement, 
agreed to incorporate stiffer penalties and greater police 
powers against genuine pornography. This, however, would 
be subject to the condition that the bill be made “ uncontro- 
versial” by incorporating the amendments which the 
Solicitor-General put forward in Standing Committee, and 
which that committee rejected. 

It is difficult to understand why the Government should 
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make all this fuss, unless it just is that it is constitutionally 
incapable of shaking itself free from the conservatism of 
some members of the legal profession, or of admitting that 
private members may be right. The most important issue 
is whether there is to be any explicit provision for the 
admission of expert witnesses when an author, publisher 
or bookseller charged with publishing obscenities avails 
himself of the new defence that publication is “for the public 
good ” because it “furthers the interests of science, litera- 
ture, art or learning or of other objects of general concern.” 
The Solicitor-General’s objection to this was that in his 
opinion the courts would admit expert opinion anyway, but 
that it would violate good practice for Parliament to direct 
a judge on how to do his own business. But why run the 
risk that the courts may not interpret an inexplicit Act as 
nullifying the “ Well of Loneliness ” case, in which thirty- 
nine expert witnesses were all excluded ? 

The second dispute is over a provision to avoid ludicrous 
prosecutions by requiring that the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions should have to sanction the launching of every 
obscenity case. The law officers, having first of all re-. 
sisted this on the ground that it would cause the director 
much extra work and then having discovered this was not 
so, are now taking: (a) the high ground that it is a great 
civil liberty for a citizen to be able to prosecute anyone 
responsible for what he thinks is a dirty book ; and (5) the 
low ground that the director might be forced by public 
opinion to launch more prosecutions than at present if he 
cannot fob off irate puritans by telling them that they are 
at liberty to go to law at their own expense. This last 
argument sounds fanciful in logic and discreditable if true. 
But the danger is that Mr Jenkins may have to drop this 
part of his bill in order to get something from the Govern- 
ment on expert witnesses. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


Unwarranted Delay 


HERE is an unnecessary delay in the publication of one 
“ie of vital economic information, and this is an appro- 
priate time to make a fuss about it. This month the count 
of unemployment was taken on April 13th. By now the 
Minister of Labour must know the main results. Yet, if 
he reverts to the normal procedure of his department, 
these figures will not be released until around or after 
May 7th, when they can be given in the fullest detail 
and—the chief reason for the delay—when they can be 
accompanied by the employment statistics. This hold-up 
is all the sillier becau8e the employment figures do not even 
relate to the same date (they are for the end of the previous 
month), and in any case—as they are based on a sample 
count—are of a shaky character liable to later revision 
which may alter their whole import. By contrast the unem- 
ployment figures, which are the direct tally of registrations 
at the employment exchanges, are reasonably hard and fast 
figures from the very beginning. 

Last month Mr Macleod released the unemployment 
figures nine days after the count was taken, during the course 
of a debate in the House of Commons on an Opposition 
vote of censure. There is no debate on unemployment this 
month, which may disappoint Mr Macleod (if the figures 
are again good) or be a relief to him (if they are now bad). 
But these figures should not be political straws in the wind ; 
they should appear as a routine statement from the Ministry 
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. of Labour. At a time when other departments, notably 
the Board of Trade, are making strides in the publication 
of quicker estimates, it is ridiculous that there should be 
any delay in the one official key statistic that is capable of 
being more up to date than any other. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Our Girl in Panama 


o the world, Dame Margot Fonteyn is a dancer ; but 

in Panama it is more to the point that she is the wife 
of a public figure who is at odds with the regime. Dr 
Roberto Arias and his wife sailed out into the Gulf of 
Panama on April 14th in a fishing launch, the Nola; 
a week later, when the Nola returned to Balboa without 
Dr Arias but with his wife, warrants were out for the arrest 
of both of them. Dame Margot was apparently tricked 
into leaving the Canal Zone (which is governed by the 
United States) and spent a couple of nights in jail before 
being released on condition that she left the country. 

Dr Arias is a member of one of Panama’s wealthiest and . 
most influential families. He was ambassador in London 
from 1955 to 1958, when he resigned at the same time as 
one of his brothers lost the office of Foreign Secretary. 
Their father, an ex-president, is a newspaper owner who 
has been courting trouble by his criticism of the present 
government under President de la Guardia. 

The Panamanian government has been especially sensitive 
to criticism since Sefior Fidel Castro’s victorious rebellion 
in Cuba turned Havana into a centre of subversive move- 
ments ; although the main targets are the dictatorships in 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti and Nicaragua, there is also 
a band of Panamanian hopefuls, who appear to include some 
of Dr Arias’s relations. Such is the atmosphere in Central 
America that stories of imminent rebel expeditions to 
Panama and of sunken launches packed with arms are not 
so implausible that they cannot easily be used, and at need 
invented, in order to justify the rough usage of opponents. 

While he was still ambassador, Dr Arias complained that 
his president was being too soft with the United States over 
the Panama canal. This is the common coin of Panamanian 
politics (something like old age pensions in Britain) that 
every ambitious politician uses more or less frequently. It 
is also an increasingly live issue. There is the long-standing 
dispute over the interpretation of the original 1903 treaty 
which, in American eyes, conceded full sovereignty over the 

~ canal and five miles each side of it, but to Panamanians 
granted something less. Then there is irritation over 
Washington’s dilatory implementation of some provisions 
of the supplementary agreement of 1955. And, on top of 
all this, there is the pervading Panamanian feeling that the 
Republic ought to be getting more than it does out of its 
principal asset. Such conflicts with their neighbours large 
and small condition the lives of Central American statesmen 
—and their wives. 


SOVIET UNION 


Birthday Greetings 


USSIANS are great believers in anniversaries. Evidently 
EX Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, resting in the Crimea, 
had quite a post-bag on his sixty-fifth birthday ; Sunday’s 
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Pravda devoted two-thirds of its front page, the whole of 
the second and half of the third to the messages of greeting. 
The telegrams were published in order of precedence, begin- 
ning with the Soviet party presidium (a group of signatures 
from which the name of Mr Pervukhin, ambassador in 
Berlin, was significantly absent) followed by greetings from 
China, Poland, and other countries of the Soviet block as 
well as communist parties in partibus infidelium. A brief 
message from Marshal Tito was included among the 28 
published texts. 

Soviet custom approves the celebration of landmarks in 
the lives of prominent men with medals and publicity. Mr 
Khrushchev was thus honoured for his sixtieth birthday, 
and Mr Malenkov for his fiftieth. But the present pomp is 
exceptional. The message from the party presidium 
describes Mr Khrushchev as their “ elder comrade.”. It pays 
tribute to “his seething energy, rich political experience, 
wisdom and bold initiative. . . .”. What is more important, 
it credits him with having prompted all important steps in 
home affairs and foreign policy alike. 

References to Mr Khrushchev as “a faithful disciple of 
Lenin” or to his speeches as “models of creative enrich- 
ment of Marxist-Leninist theory ”.may raise an eyebrow. 
The whole parade smacks of that cult of personality which, 
not so.long ago, was being piously rejected. But before 
jumping to conclusions it is worth remembering just how 
extreme was the cult that surrounded Stalin till his death. 
Each of his birthdays .was the occasion for litanies and 
hymns echoing throughout a prostrated country. After 
his seventieth birthday, Soviet papers went on. for weeks 
publishing panegyrics, in prose and verse, to the glory of 
the leader of genius, the father of the people, the living 
demigod. Mr Khrushchev clearly overshadows the “ col- 
lective leadership.” But he has not appropriated Stalin’s 
Byzantine cult, or not yet. Lenin’s birthday was celebrated 
on Wednesday with more ceremony than Mr Khrushchev’s ; 
and Lenin is dead. 


TARIFF ON FLOWERS 


The Fault of the Dutch 


HE increase in the import duty on cut flowers is a minor 

piece of economic illiberalism. No consumer’s standard 
of living will be dislocated by it The Government can fairly 
argue that it merely restores a level of protection which 
inflation had whittled down from that originally intended. 
In a world so familiar with quotas, licences and embargoes, 
moreover, a mere straightforward tariff can almost figure 
as a shining example of commercial good neighbourliness. 
This, however, is about all that can be said for it. 

It is depressing to recognise, paraded on this admittedly 
minor occasion, all the old familiar fallacies. The main 
justification offered for the increase is that imports from 
the Netherlands are growing: inference, the proper 
response to an export drive is to block it as fast as possible. 
Behind the increase in imports there is cited a “ rocketing ” 
increase in Dutch production: inference, the prosperity of 
any néighbour’s industry is a threat to be promptly 
countered. In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
is (nowadays) charging too little and selling too much. 
Moreover in last week’s debate every MP who spoke 
supported the Government’s action, except those who wished 
that it had gone further. “It would. be a tragedy,” said 
one Government supporter, “ if we were to allow the various 
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With low-rent Factories, substantial Capital Grants 
and a Government eager to help 


YOU CAN CUT OUT A LOT OF WORRIES 


When you Expand in Northern Ireland 





When you plan expansion or the production of a 
new line in Northern Ireland you can cut the cost 
of factory building, cut the cost of new and second- 
hand machinery, cut the cost of training labour and 
cut out costly delays because . . . 


... Northern Ireland is building standard factories 
of from 2,000 to 70,000 sq. ft. to rent from as 
little as 9d. per sq. ft. and may also build one for 
you on a site of your own choosing or provide a 
special purpose factory on a long term repayment 
basis. 


... legislation in Northern Ireland makes it pos- 
sible for financial assistance to be tailor-made to 
speed the establishment of worth-while projects, 
particularly those that employ men. Financial 
aid can include substantial capital grants toward 
the cost of new and second-hand plant and 
machinery; grants for the removal of plant and 
the training of work-people and loans. 

-. . In Northern Ireland you have the whole- 
hearted backing of Ministers, Government depart- 
ments, local authorities and people—they all want 
you to get into production quickly. 

Since 1945 Northern Ireland has proved successful 
for over 130 new firms, 


Left. Lotus Limited moved into this 33,000 sq. ft. Government factory at Banbridge 
in 1951. It has since been doubled in size. 

Above, This factory, now leased to Light Alloy Construction Limited, is typical 
of the standard factories built without a tenant in view by the Ministry of Commerce, 
Advance standard factories are built in various sizes: 2, 5, 18, 30, 50 and 70 
thousand square feet. All have room for at least 100° expansion. 





& ts 
U.K. Optical Bausch and Lomb Limited occupied a Government factory in Lurgan 
in 1946. Mr. J. A. Moore, Acting Chairman, says: “‘In ten years we trebled the size 
of our original plant and it is now one of the largest and most modern spectacle 
lens and frame factories in the United Kingdom. Our workers have responded 
admirably to training, absenteeism is very low, labour turnover is negligible and 
production is excellent.” 


GO TO NORTHERN IRELAND — AND GROW 
con950ge 
= coe 


For full details of factories and grants in Northern Ireland write to 
DEPT E13, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 13 Lower Regent St., 
London, S.W.1 (Tel: WHItehall 0651) q 
or: 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 
or if you prefer to: 

THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, BELFAST (Te/: Belfast 28271). 
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political factors, especially. European politics, to weigh too 
heavily when considering these matters,” while another 
urged that tariff proposals should be.considered “ without 
too great a regard for what some countries may feel if their 
wishes are not adhered to.” Tariffs, moreover, are not 
enough ; the cunning foreigner may either so lower his 
costs as to make a profit even across the tariff barrier, or, 
with otherwise unsaleable goods on his hands, may prefer 
a smaller to a greater loss. What the home grower really 
needs, said one Tory MP, is “a Government ready to 
operate, at any time, a direct embargo when it is seen that 
too much is coming in ”—and if for practical reasons they 
cannot have it, they should be devising supplementary 
blocking tactics of their own. 

A few weeks ago the same House of Commons, the same 
Conservative party, was indignantly urging the Prime 
Minister to protest to President Eisenhower about his 
administration’s undue readiness to impose just such 
embargoes, demanded by special interests who are convinced 
that “too much is coming in.” Not one argument used 
in the horticultural duties debate, from the menace of 
increasing imports to the unimportance of political goodwill, 
but can be swivelled round and trained, from across the 
Atlantic, on the enterprising British exporter. A few pence 
on anemones and carnations may not matter much one way 
or the other. The principle that our friends become our 
enemies, as soon as they succeed in selling us anything, 
matters a great deal. It is certainly not a principle con- 
ducive to the building of a “ Britain Strong and Free.” 


PASSPORT 


Out for a Pound 


DEAL of bitter criticism has been directed against the 
A Foreign Office’s decision to double its charge for 
renewing passports. The critics should think out carefully 
what they are complaining about. It would be an excellent 
thing if passports could be abolished altogether ; unfor- 
tunately, whatever changes were made in Britain’s own 
illiberal laws about them, the laws of most foreign countries 
would still oblige British travellers abroad to carry the 
beastly things. 

The old charge of ten shillings for a five year renewal of 
a passport had remained unchanged since the early 1930s, 
since when most other prices have trebled. This ten shillings 
clearly did not (indeed even the new charge of {1 still 
does not) cover the real total costs involved—i.e., not only 
the clerical cost of renewing the passports but also the cost 
of that part of Britain’s overseas consular and diplomatic 
establishment which would not be required but for the 
need to stand ready to help British travellers abroad. 
Admittedly, many other services provided by the Govern- 
ment are not specifically charged for in this way ; probably 
they ought to be. Again, a case could be made for laying 
less of the real cost of these services on travellers, and more 
on the general taxpayer, if travellers as a class could be 
shown to be very significantly poorer than taxpayers as a 
class—in the same way, for example, as recipients of national 
assistance are significantly poorer than the average of the 
rest of the community. But any such contention would 
obviously be untrue. The welcome fact that a greater num- 
ber of relatively impecunious students nowadays travel 
abroad may justify the Foreign Office’s present forbearance ; 
it still has not increased the charge to the same real level 
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as before the war. But to argue against any adjustment at 
all in the payment for this service is surely to argue the case 
for subsidising foreign travel to illogical extremes. 


SMALL COLONIES 


What is Viability? 


AE ee. of Parliament were in a genially bipartisan 
mood when they discussed the thirty or forty 
“ smaller colonial territories” last week. It was agreed 
that a line had to be drawn somewhere between those that 
could become fully independent countries within the Com- 
monwealth (or outside it), and those that can hope only for 
some degree of autonomy under British protection. But 
nobody knew where the line between the “viable” and 
“ non-viable ” colonies actually lies. It is supposed that 
Sierra Leone is marginal. But, on certain conditions, 
“viability” could surely go a lot lower than Sierra Leone 
in terms of size and resources. The conditions are, of 
course, that the locals should, for the sake of independence, 
be ready to vow themselves to poverty—and even to deepen- 
ing poverty—depending on how sparse their resources may 
be, and how much they propose to pay their delegates to 
the United Nations. The liberal, it may be suggested, 
ought to be ready to recognise the right of a few far-flung 
communities to independence if they are resolutely ready 
to live the simple life in order to possess it ; in practice 
there are always complications for small countries trying 
to live on their own. Even when they compromise by 
accepting protection on a basis of autonomy (like the Mal- 
dives), there is always a tendency for the protecting power 
to feel that it must intervene to save them from starvation, 
earthquakes or a total absence of university education. 

The choice, therefore, really depends on the economic 
expectations of the people of any given small territory. If 
these are at all considerable (as they usually are) they can 
only be met either by tacking the territory on to a larger 
unit (not necessarily, of course, a British unit) federally or 
integrally, or else by its remaining in a dependent status on 
Britain. The right thing to do is to face the local people, 
when the time comes, with the facts and let them choose— 
even if they choose to listen to some Mr Mintoff. They 
must realise that they are in much the same position as 
a remote parish, which enjoys electricity, water and national 
health at a far greater cost than the rates and taxes it pays ; 
it runs its local affairs but is otherwise part of (and a defi- 
ciency part of) a larger community. And when it strikes 
oil, it should in theory pay back what it has had before it 
says “now we can afford our own flag and corps diplo- 
matique.” 


EUROPE 


Two Assemblies 


HE tenth birthday of the Council of Europe seems an 

occasion for melancholy. as well as celebration. The 
council of sixteen has been the seed-bed of many new ideas 
and an invaluable meeting place for European politicians ; 
but its discussions have appeared more and more academic 
in recent years, as it has been left behind by the political 
efforts of the Six. One crumb of encouragement, however, 
has just been provided to those who cherish a broader con- 
ception by the-election of a Labour MP, Mr John Edwards, 
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to be President of the Assembly. The choice is a personal 
tribute to some years of patient work. ; 

The contrast, however, between the activities of the 
assembly of the sixteen and the animated discussion in the 
assembly of the Six in the same place a week earlier is only 
too apparent. This week’s discussions were interesting 
but without significant political effect. Last week’s 
had an urgent -political bearing on a major question 
of policy in the economies of the Six countries. The High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community 
was seeking political backing from the Assembly for the 
coal policy which it is urging on the six governments. It 
won a qualified support from the assembly which should 
help it when it next meets the Ministers in May. 

The proposals from Luxemburg are far-reaching. Last 
year some 257 million tons of coal were taken by consumers 
in the community. With production at 247 million tons 
and imports at 31 million, stocks at the pithead rose by 
some 17 million tons, Both the German and Belgian 
governments have begun to meet this situation by restricting 
imports on a national basis. But this breaks away from 
the conception of a single market with a common policy 
towards the outside world, and also places the whole 
burden of the crisis on imports, which it is in the long-term 
interest of the community to maintain. The High Authority 
therefore wants instead a community-wide policy of 
restrictions both on imports and on production. Govern- 
ments have been resisting this idea partly from a general 
desire not to surrender their freedom of action, partly for 
more specific reasons. The issues involved in this signifi- 
cant political test are examined further by our special corre- 
spondent in Luxemburg on page 346. 


ITALY 


Dilemma for Catholics 


HE belief that the new Pope might introduce a greater 

flexibility into the Church’s relations with the Italian 
Left has been somewhat upset by the latest decree from the 
Holy Office. This forbids Catholics to vote for candidates 
and parties who, although they may not themselves deny 
Catholic principles, are allied with Communists or “ assist 
them by their course of conduct.” The ruling is in effect 
an elucidation and amplification of the decree issued in 
July, 1949, which forbade Catholics to vote for Communists. 
But its own wording is open to so many differing practical 
interpretations that there has already been a great deal of 
argument about it in Italy. 

The new ruling will have its first practical application 
in Sicily, where a group of dissident Christian Democrats 
led by the chief minister, Signor Milazzo, leads a coalition 
ranging from the Communists to the neo-fascists, with the 
main body of the Christian Democrats in opposition. Signor 
Milazzo proposes to fight the regional elections early in 
June at the head of this motley array, and does not appear 
to have been deterred by the Holy Office’s ruling. The 
heo-fascists are trying to square their circle by both approv- 
ing the papal pronouncement and continuing to support 
Signor Milazzo. The Communists, as might be expected, 
are fulminating against the ruling. They maintain that the 
moral of the Sicilian affair, valid for the whole of Italy, 
is that economic and social progress is impossible without 
communist help. 

Many people in Italy, including Christian Democrats, 
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who would not agree with the Communists, would like to 
see an Italian government somewhat further to the left than 
Italian governments usually are. Popular fronts are 
dangerous because the Communists manipulate them to 
take power. This particular danger has receded in Italy 
since those Nenni Socialists who oppose an alliance with 
the Communists won. the day at the party congress in 
February—although the two parties may still combine over 
specific issues, as they are now doing over missile bases. 
But if the moderate non-communist Left in Italy were to 
act literally on the Vatican’s ruling in all its actions every- 
where, it would have to watch the Communists stealing 
its own progressive thunder. People who believe that Italy 
should have a left-of-centre alternative to Communism will 
regret that the Pope should have made it more difficult for - 
devout Catholics to help forward its development. 


PAKISTAN 


Do-it-Yourself Dailies 


a UCH the best way to gag the press is to run it your- 
self.” These opening words of an article in The 


Economist last week (page 242) seem to have been already 


in the mind of General Ayub Khan, Pakistan’s military 
president. The new ordinance he has issued empowers the 
government not merely to shut down any paper regarded 
as endangering “ defence, external affairs, or security,” but 
actually to appoint new editors and managers so that the 
paper shall continue to appear—with its editorial policy 
directed by the government. The president lost no time 
in demonstrating that this was no mere warning gesture. 
The moment the ordinance was out, an official administrator 
was appointed to take over the Lahore company which 
publishes the Pakistan Times, the Urdu daily Imroz and 
the weekly Lailo Nahar. The editors have been replaced, 
and the Pakistan Times, in its first leading article under 
the new order, has disavowed its previous policies ; it adds, 
interestingly, that “ independence ” will be a keynote of its 
new policy, and that “freedom of thought and expression 
is dear to us... .” 

The government appears to be acting on the findings of 
the commission which it set up, after the military coup last 
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October, to investigate the common belief that certain Paki- 
stan newspapers, and specifically this group, had for some 
years been receiving material support in various ingenious 
forms from the communist powers. The commission’s 
report has now been submitted, but has yet to be published. 
If and when charges are brought against Mr Mian 
Iftikharuddin, the chairman of the group, whose home was 
searched last Saturday, more details may come to light. 
But meanwhile the affair has a deeply disquieting look to 
all who are concerned with the independence of journalism. 
The best way to deal with a paper that pretends to be 
independent but is in fact discreetly subsidised from abroad 
is, surely, to expose its deception—in the columns of other 
papers that really are independent. But how to deal with 
a paper that is nominally independent but in reality an 
official gramophone ? The only real sanction—and an effec- 
tive one—is in the hands of the readers, who can, if they 
choose, stop buying it. Perhaps they will. 


CHINA 
Aiming High 


HE People’s Congress opened in Peking last Saturday ; 

Mr Chou En-lai, the prime minister, was in the chair 
and reviewed the government’s past achievements and future 
plans. His oration was later described as a “book of 
history and poetry summing up the success of China’s 
great leap forward.” It was punctuated by the usual 
ambulatory images, such as “ learning to walk on two feet ” 
and leaping along a variety of roads. 

The Chinese, Mr Chou En-lai said, had learned a lot 
during the first five-year plan, which laid the foundations 
for last year’s rapid advance on the economic front. 
Compared with 1952, the total value of agricultural and 
industrial output was 68 per cent higher in 1957 ; capital 
investment in this period exceeded the planned figure by 
15.3 per cent. In 1952, only. §8,000 engineers and 
technicians were employed in China’s industry ; five years 
later, their number was increased to 175,000. At the same 
time, the number of industrial workers rose by nearly four 
million. There followed the inevitable comparison with 
Britain, which in 1880 produced roughly the same amount 
of steel—just over a million tons—as China in 1952. In 
1935, Britain produced ten million tons ; by 1958, China’s 
output of steel had increased to over 11 million. “ It took 
us only six years to achieve in steel production what took 
Britain more than fifty years,” Mr Chou En-lai commented, 
and he went on to paint a similar picture of coal output. 
It is the intention to raise steel output to 18 million tons, 
and coal output by 110 million tons to 380 million tons, 
in 1959. 

Mr Chou En-lai’s report was certainly ambitious ; but 
at the same time, it struck a sobering note. Inflated 
ideological claims have disappeared from Peking speech- 
making ; the Premier concentrated on concrete economic 
problems. Electric power, transport, fertilisers, agricultural 
machinery and “important materials” were among Chou 
En-lai’s specific complaints ; more ominously, he said that 
socialist economy had not made much headway in “ certain 
minority areas.” Though the Chinese have found out that 
industry and agriculture can be developed at the same time, 
heavy industry will receive preferential treatment ; unlike 
the agricultural communes, it will be more centralised. 
Although Mr Chou En-lai could describe the achievements 
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of his country as “ phenomenal,” he added: “ for a country 
with a population of over 600 million, the industrial and 
agricultural levels we have now reached are still very low.” 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 


Pull of the South 


RECENT study* has pointed out that three of the twelve 

regions of Great Britain—the London and South- 
Eastern, the Southern, and the Eastern—accounted for half 
the expansion in the number of insured persons between 
1949 and 1957. The Eastern and Southern regions in 
particular had far faster rates of growth than anywhere else, 
and it is significant that most of these regions lie within 
the general influence of the capital. A double movement of 
population is going on. The London and (to a lesser extent) 
the Birmingham conurbations are continuing to attract new 
growth, but the economy of these areas is also expanding 
outwards into towns up to about 75 miles away from them. 
These towns share the big cities’ economic advantages of 
industrial linkage and access to the largest consumer 
markets ; those near London also share the unrivalled 
cultural, sporting, and social attractions of South-East 
England, its reputation of having a superior climate (to 
those knowing no better), and the newer gain of easy 
contact with government departments. 

Two lessons for government policy seem to emerge. One 
is that inducements to industrialists to go (or to stay) North, 
which are at present associated with the development area 
programme, would be much more likely to succeed if the 
apparently strong reasons behind these trends in internal 
migration were more closely studied. The development area 
programme would be improved were less emphasis laid on 
the political aim of mopping up unemployment wherever it 
occurs, and more attention paid to siting developments in 
places where the best working and living conditions can be 
provided. 

The second lesson is that advantage should be taken of 
the willingness of employers to move out to towns 
within an hour’s or so journey of London. To-do this the 
Government should plan some effective sequel to the new 
towns programme, whose end is now in sight. Despite 
the considerable volume of industrial dispersal, employment 
in London itself (much of it in offices) is still growing 
steadily, while population is almost static ; in consequence, 
increasing numbers are commuting long distances to work. 
To retain a balance of development in the region, and to 
minimise congestion at its heart, more firms (offices as well 
as factories) should surely be encouraged to move 
to places beyond the new towns and in the outer parts of 
the enlarged London region. The expansion of such places 
is also generally less costly than building a greater number 
of houses or flats in the capital itself. Town development 
schemes of this kind hinge at present on the laborious and 
conscientious, but frequently unpopular, efforts of the 
London County Council. Would it not be much better to 
set up an independent agency, with the job of attracting 
firms to suitable towns and with the power to give technical 
assistance in their development ? To adapt the concept of 
the new town development corporation to this new task 
would seem both practicable and desirable. 





*In a paper read by Professor J. Sykes to the Town Planning 
Institute. 
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LETTERS 








Arab Oil Objectives 


Sir—The Arab does not dispute your 
concluding remarks last week on the 
oil congress in Cairo: 

But participation in terms of capital— 
as the countries may find out in some of 
their new deals with fresh conces- 
sionaires—would be a more exacting role, 
and not necessarily a more rewarding 
one. 

This was implicit in the so-called “ Haliq 
paper,” which was extensively referred 
to in your article. But how could it be 
feasible, with the present politico- 
economic structure and behaviour of the 
oil producing states, who (with the ex- 
ception of the tiny principalities of the 


Gulf) are beset with grave economic ills, - 


to furnish “a commensurate share of the 
huge capital requirements of the indus- 
try” 2? While the Arab economist is 
fully cognisant of the advantages of 
“enjoying the fruits of the most profit- 
able part of the industry [the crude oil 
revenue] without supplying any capital 
at all,” he is equally (and sadly) aware 
of the disturbing fact that such enjoy- 
ment has presently no economic merits 
in terms of basic national and regional 
development, without which the Middle 
East will always be a hotbed of trouble. 
To quote the “ Haliq paper ”: 

... The calculated objective of the Arab 
oil economist is not so much to secure 
more cash to the already contented 
pairician, but to finance a’ purposeful 
scheme by means of which a large portion 
of the existing and contemplated oil 
revenues can be utilised in viable basic 
industries that bring about a more sub- 
stantial productive development. 

This is not a matter of Levantine mer- 
cantilism, but of a pressing political 
economy, within the context of which 
no Arab problem could be discussed. 

The limitations imposed on the con- 

cessionaire’s ability to effect a direct 
participation in such a desirable course 
of action are understandable. Not only 
his contractual obligations and his com- 
mercial policies restrict his involvement 
in sound national and regional develop- 
ment schemes ; his very status as an alien 
business giant is enough to dramatise 
Arab suspicion. And suspicion is not 
peculiar to the Arab. Permit me as the 
author of the paper to pick out some of 
your own. The “commercial arith- 
metic” and “ cockshy figures ” support- 
ing the document were not meant “to 
provoke the companies, in refutation, to 
get the sums right for them” or “to 
require [them] to put up or shut up.” 
The figures were meant merely to indi- 
cate the assumptive and speculative 
nature of the Arab economist’s search 
for facts. The Economist itself con- 
fessed that “no outside observer is in a 
Position to substitute the actual figures.” 
One in fairness should accept the solemn 
contention of the least subjective of the 
industry’s spokesmen that the real scope 
of profits in the integrated oil trade 


could not be accurately calculated. Even 
your effort to cite British Petroleum as a 
demonstrative example was, I am afraid, 
rather ambitious. 

Speaking of “ ambition,” which was a 
recurrent needling of the Arab “ techno- 
crats” in your article, it was not quite 
fair to state that “ the desire [of the Arab 
oil technocrat] to be ‘on the inside’ is 
no doubt personal. ...” There are few 
Arabs, very few indeed, who, like the 
writer, while holding no elective office, 
or seeking no political rewards in the 
fluid loyalties of the latter-day Arab ex- 
perimental politics, have attempted over 
the past decade to familiarise themselves, 
at close range, with the oil industry’s 
problems, commercial, bureaucratic and 
what-have-you. The term “technocrat ” 
was used in the paper to denote that tiny 
minority of the much needed specimen 
of an Arab, who, while deeply conscious 
of the crucial eminence of oil in the 
inter-Arab and international relations in 
the area, subscribes to no _ political 
demagogy. If he chooses to speak his 
mind, his position becomes precarious 
and uncomfortable. The hazards of 
expressing a “ non-official ” or a personal 
opinion, regardless of its technicality, 
under the present political institutions, 
are sometimes calamitous. My paper, for 
example, met with patrician displeasure, 
with the resultant unsporting, unscrupu- 
lous, and unpleasant “correctives”! As 
for the politicians, they considered it 
too mild and compromising, born out of 
my long personal association with the 
industry abroad. Then there are those 
in the industry who believe that such 
thoughts as the paper projects instigate 
trouble among the happy potentates or 
the excitable masses. The only ambition 
a “technocrat” has, in my part of the 
world, is to be able to hold his own and 
feed his family. How true is your 
description of those who speak with a 
native heart and a western terminology : 

In the shifting politics of the Arab 
nations, they occupy an exposed and 
somewhat isolated position. 

The only way justly to describe the 
Arab “technocrat’s” ambition is to 
classify him as a “ middleman of ideas ” 
(irrespective of their shortcomings) in 
the confused and perplexing Arab state 
of mind. He stands in hazard between 
the two dominant native forces— 
demagogy and autocracy, provoking 
though misunderstood by both. At 
present only the industry can profitably 
read his mind. An Arab “ technocrat ” 
is a somewhat polished raw material of 
the shape of things to come, or that 
should be made to come, in the galaxy 
of contemporary Arab life and thought. 
The industry can well afford to dispel 
what suspicions it might entertain of 
his efforts. He is neither a dilettante nor 
a doctrinaire—he should be made useful 
on both sides of the fence.—Yours 
faithfully, Omar HALiQ 
Geneva 





323 
Kenya Politics 


Sm—The remark in your issue of 
April rrth that my decision to accom- 
pany an all-race delegation to England 
has been “ publicly disclaimed by [his] 
constituents ” is in the circumstances a 
wicked distortion of the truth. Two 
small associations composed mainly 
of people who opposed my election (just 
as though Labour voters had passed 
a vote of no confidence in their Con- 
servative member) passed a vote of 
censure—the third, Kikambala, had been 
dissolved some months previously and 
the few people who assembled had no 
locus standi (see the Mombasa Times of 
April ro). 

The big majority of my constituents 
had no comment to make except a few 
who wished me good luck. The Coast 
constituency which I have represented 
for twenty-one years is noted for its 
good race relations and moderation and 
this makes your paragraph all the more 
unfortunate.—Yours faithfully, 

S. V. Cooke 
Parliament Buildings, Nairobi 


Sir—Your special correspondent, 
in your issue of April 11th, writes that 
“The communal roll system is the curse 
of Kenya politics (for it is one cause of 
the racialism which Mr Blundell himself 
specifically terms a curse); and this move 
away from communal rolls is welcome,” 
he must be ignorant of the fact that the 
British Government is now patting 
itself on the back for having achieved 
in Cyprus a governmental symposium 
based on exact arithmetically calculated 
communal lines. Whereas Greeks and 
Turks have been mingling with one 
another in the very cradle of civilisation 
for a few thousand years, in my lifetime 
in East Africa Kenya was a land of un- 
diluted savagery even if today a remark- 
able and likeable young African, son of 
a naked fisherman, is under the egis of a 
widow of a president of the United States 
asking for “ undiluted democracy today.” 


Kenya despite its economic advance is 
still substantially a motley medley of folk 
ranging from retired colonial governors ; 
banking, insurance, mercantile tycoons ; 
peripatetic boffins; Masai, ..whose 
standard diet is milk laced with blood 
tapped from the neck of their oxen ; 
Kikuyu, who in moments of tribal hys- 
teria pep themselves with spoonfuls of 
baby’s brains; to Somalis and the 
northern cattle people who regard the 
Bantu tribes as sub-human. 


To reduce the consequent discordant 
arpeggio of political chatter to harmony 
is obviously some problem. When 
therefore you describe a caveat as to the 
immediate applicability of the principle 
of the common roll to Kenya conditions 
(vide your comment on page I13) 
as a “ silly reservation,” I, with the privi- 
lege attaching to having derived mental 
nourishment from your paper for fifty 
years, in all deference would pray “ Mr 
Editor, be your age ” !—Yours faithfully, 

Ewart S. GRoGAN 
Muthaiga Country Club, 
Nairobi 
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Economics in Action 


Principles of Economic Policy 
By Kenneth E. Boulding. 
Staples Press. 440 pages. 30S. 


T takes a good deal more than an 
economist’s specific expertise to write 
a book on the principles of economic 
policy ; a fact of which many economists 
are only dimly aware. It takes know- 
ledge of the world, as it is and has been ; 
it takes an intuitive insight, supplement- 
ing all sociological observations, into 
human nature; it takes a living as 
distinct from a merely schematic set of 
ethical standards; it takes a sense of 
limits, which is almost the same thing 
as common sense. It takes, in fact, a good 
many of the qualities of the Philosopher- 
King. 
Professor Boulding would not claim 
to be a Philosopher-King ; but his book 
deserves to be one of the best thumbed 
manuals in such a monarch’s library—or 
at least in that of a studious heir bent 
on qualifying himself adequately for the 
succession. His first six chapters investi- 
gate what may be described as the pre- 
conceptions of policy : the objectives of 
progress, freedom, justice and stability 
and their interrelations. They are 
remarkably effective exercises in the 
disentangling of aspects and meanings, 
the gentle prising apart of contradictions, 
the isolation of those areas where, in 
the last resort, temperament and the 
political tug-of-war must be the only 
arbiters. To reduce those areas, to 
extend that of objective agreement, is 
the proper role of reason ; and Professor 
Boulding’s success is the’ greater because 
he recognises its practical limitations. 
The rest of the book surveys in more 
down-to-earth detail the particular fields 
of policy: fiscal, monetary, commercial, 
agricultural, and so forth. Its level is 
fairly elementary, but like any really 
good elementary work it is sustained, 
iceberg-fashion, by a great deal of 
expertise below the waterline. This is 
the kind of easy reading which is the 
fruit of hard writing and hard thinking. 
It is rare for a warning to be omitted 
when simplification unavoidably means 
oversimplification. In this respect the 
later chapters—on the economics of war 
and peace and the relation between 
communism and development—are less 
satisfactory than the others ; it is prob- 
ably no accident. that in these same 
chapters one is rather less conscious of 
‘a submefged nine-tenths of iceberg. 
With the last chapter of all, Professor 
Boulding reverts to the wider theme, 
already. treated in his “ Fhe Skills of the 
Economist,” of human values as the 
economist sees them; and repeats his 
warning that the prudential ethic, the 
economist’s ethic ._ whether directly 
related to £ s. d. or not, is incomplete. 


It has no room for the saint, the poet 
and the hero, whose ethic leads them 
“to give and not count the cost, to 
labour and ask no reward,” and without 
whom mankind, even in a prudentially 
achieved Utopia, would be hopelessly 
subhuman. Not. least. among. the 
economist’s duties, however, is to steer 
heroism away from _ fields where 
prudence is more appropriate ; and to 
point out, too, the difference between 
the heroic and the merely unheroically, 
muddle-headedly imprudent. There is 
a place in human affairs for desiccated 
calculating machines ; but not for calcu- 
lating machines, whether desiccated or 
oozing with the milk of human kindness, 
which do their sums wrong. 


Brittain on the Budget 


The British Budgetary System 
By Herbert Brittain. 
Allen and Unwin. 305 pages. 25s. 


oo of the Treasury have long 
known that Sir Herbert Brittain is 
the greatest living expert on the tech- 
nique of British governmental finance. 
Over the years he has studied, and 
worked on, every aspect of the subject. 
No one is better qualified to write a 
handbook on the subject, and all students 
of such matters must be grateful to him. 
Rather surprisingly, no such book exists 
at present. “The System of National 
Finance” by Lord Kennet and Mr 
Norman Young, admirable as it is, was 
never so detailed and is now out of date. 

Sir Herbert’s book is confined into 
narrow limits. He defines them in his 
preface: “This account is primarily 
descriptive and expository and it is 
written by an ex-administrator .. . I 
have normally confined my comments to 
what I conceive to be the justification 
for existing practice.” His comments, 
therefore, are hardly stimulating ; and he 
scarcely criticises at all. It is the nearest 
thing that one can find, outside a publi- 
cation by the Stationery Office, to an 
official statement. This is not a criti- 
cism ; by keeping to this narrow path Sir 
Herbert gives a clear and unmixed pic- 
ture of how the machine works and what 
it is officially intended to do. 

Within these limits, it is extraordinarily 
thorough and complete, and its accuracy 
cannot be faulted. It covers the whole 
financial and parliamentary machinery of 
the budget. and the estimates, the 
mechanism of the national debt and the 
financing of Britain’s exchange reserves. 
It deals rather briefly with the control 
of expenditure by the Treasury. 

There are three respects in which the 
book might be improved when it is next 
revised. First, there is too much detail 
about particular Acts.- Irish Land Pur- 
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chase was not long dead when Kennet 
and Young wrote, but it is not mentioned 
in their index. It appears three times 
in Brittain, plus a mention in an appen- 
dix. Second, Sir Herbert has deliber- 
ately kept his book short on figures ; it 
would be clearer if he inserted more 
tables. Third, the book is not always 
easy to read without documents beside 
one. It would help if examples were 
given of such documents as the weekly 
Exchequer return. 

These are details, and do not detract 
from the excellence of the book. It sup- 
plies a real need, and one may hope 
that Brittain on the Budget will yo 
+t as many editions as Byles on 

ills. 


“.. Forthright Craftsman’s 
Hand...” 


Somerset Maugham: A Candid 
Portrait 


By Karl G. Pfeiffer. 
pages. 18s. 


M® SOMERSET MavuGHaM, CH, 
strongly objects to having his 
biography written and has done every- 
thing possible to discourage aspiring 
biographers, even to the length of 
requesting correspondents to burn his 
letters. So Dr Pfeiffer explains, with 
a mildness remarkable in one who 
eighteen years ago was personally told 
by Mr Maugham that he should be the 
authorised biographer. This “candid 
portrait” is a matter of personal recol- 
lections (extending with intermittent in- 
tmacy over half a lifetime), plus common 
knowledge, plus the autobiographical 
elements in Mr Maugham’s novels. It is 
lively, shrewd if cautious in its literary 
judgments, sometimes penetrating, some- 
times reflecting (probably to Mr 
Maugham’s satisfaction) an entire baffle- 
ment; it contains some _ excellent 
anecdotes (one of which, concerning 
H. G. Wells and an unnamed lady met 
in embarrassing circumstances, would 
have delighted Saint-Simon); and it 
leaves, along with an impression of 
genuine sympathy, a faintly nasty taste 
in the mouth. 

The fact that this is very much the 
flavour of Mr Maugham’s own writings 
encourages the surmise that the candour 
is genuine and not a euphemism for 
malice. On balance, indeed, sympathy 
predominates; Dr Pfeiffer’s evidence 
suggests that anyone who did, so to 
speak, a “Cakes and Ale” on Mr 
Maugham would have to aim at a rather 
wry tragi-comedy, not a satire. The crux 
of such a story would undoubtedly be, as 
it is not in “Cakes and Ale,” the rela- 
tionship of the writer’s personality to his 
craft. Is Mr Maugham’s work under- 
valued because there is so much of it, 
because it has made so much money for 
him, because it is so uneven, because the 
tide of literary fashion is against the 
entertaining story-teller—all inadequate 
reasons ? Or is there a deeper flaw and 
lack ; an atrophy of the wisdom, passion 
and innocence found at the core of all 
great writing, a substitution of mere 
knowingness ? 


Gollancz. 214 
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The knowing, of course, know among 


other things just how silly a man may . 


look whose reach obviously exceeds his 
grasp, whether in matters of art or in 


matters of conduct ; they refrain, accord- . 


ingly, from reaching too far; and they 
do not look silly. But what turns curiosity 
and a zestful appreciation of human 
idiosyncrasies into knowingness, what 
gives the distaste for possibly looking 
silly its crippling pre-eminence? — Per- 
haps the Browning who wrote “ Andrea 
del Sarto”—though the limitations of 
Andrea’s “ low-pulsed, forthright crafts- 
man’s hand” had nothing to do with 
knowingness and a fear of looking foolish 
—might have supplied the explanation. 
Dr Pfeiffer does not ; and Mr Maugham 
assuredly never will. 


Fact and Tract 
Syria: A Short History 

By Philip K. Hitti. — 
Macmillan. 271 pages. 218. 


The Catholic Church in the 
Middle East 


By Raymond Etteldorf. 
_ Macmillan Company of New York. 
184 pages. $3.75 and 46s. 


YRIA, in the pre-1914 sense that em- 

braces Lebanon and Palestine, has 
for millennia been the world’s major 
meeting place between civilisations— 
Greek and Persian; Hellenistic and 
Ommayad, Ommayad and _ Seljuk, 
Crusader.and Saracen and, in our own 
times, ‘nineteenth century European 
liberal with early Arab nationalist. 
For those who'do not need Professor 
Hitti’s full history, this abridgement by 
Dr Harry Hazard. of: Princeton serves 
well. The knowledge that it imparts is 
indispensable to any westerner working 
in the area; without it, he cannot start 
to understand the outlook of the Syrian 
with whom he has to deal today. It is 
brief and accurate, though its chapter on 
independent Syria underrates that 
country’s sturdiness as an economic unit. 

Accuracy is not a quality of Monsignor 
Etteldorf’s. book, which is rather a tract 
for Roman Catholic missionary endea- 
vour among the schismatic Christians of 
the Levant than what it claims to be: 
an “informal introduction” to “ little 
known aspects” of the area. Writing, 
presumably, for the Middle West, he ex- 
claims that “Iran is definitely not an 
Arab country” and that deserts are not 
necessarily flat. But these truisms are 
punctuated with statements that are 
often misleading and at times plain 
wrong; the Roman Catholic missionaries 
in the Middle East are among the best 
informed of local foreigners, and some 
will blush to see what he has made of 
his notes on their formation. Some of 
these are so ill-digested that the end 
product is a reminder of a sweeping 
little book that used to grace Victorian 
schoolrooms and was called “Near 
Home, or Europe Discovered.” The price 
is far beyond the book’s worth and those 
who wish to study the nature and 
vigour of the Christian communities in 
the Middle East had much ‘better do so 
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in Colonel Pierre Rondot’s excellent Les 


Chrétiens d Orient, published by 
Peyronnet in 1955. 
The Hero of Quebec 


Wolfe at Quebec. 
By Christopher Hibbert. 
Longmans. 192 pages: 2Is. 


aco ag seem to be warming the 
bell for the celebration of the 
bicentenary of the death of General 
Wolfe, which does not fall until Sep- 
tember 13th. This is the second book 
on the subject to appear within a month. 
It is better planned and better produced 
than its predecessor. Narrower in scope; 
since it is limited to the story of the 
Quebec. campaign, it strikes a more 
authentic note because Mr Hibbert has 
studied his military, if not his naval, 
sources carefully. It cannot fail to be a 
colourful story, though hardly (as its 
author fondly hopes) an unfamiliar one ; 
nor does the portrait of Wolfe differ 
materially from what- we already know. 
“Touchy, imperious, moody, vain and 
heroically brave” is a just summary of 
that temperamental genius, even if one 
would prefer to see the word “ vain” 
replaced by something less pejorative, 
such as “ ambitious.” 

The General is always in the fore- 
ground of the picture, which results in 
a certain lack of perspective about the 
campaign in relation to the war else- 
where. The battle itself is over- 
dramatised in the idiom of another war. 
Wolfe appears to be scaling a mountain 
with his “ second wave of troops” as he 
drags himself up “ledge by ledge” over 
what was really only a-difficult path, and 
there are -far too many “exploding 
shells ” for an age that preferred solid 
shot to carcases. The most original, 
though unverified, suggestion in the 
book is that the landing was effected with 
unexpected ease because of treachery on 
the part of the defenders. In war, as in 
love, fortune favours the brave: it in no 
way detracts from Wolfe’s honour that 
accidental circumstances favoured the 
surprise attack by means of which he 
crowned a somewhat fumbling cam- 
paign with sudden victory and the 
immortality of a hero’s death. 


Poor Little Rich Girl 
Daughter of France 


By V. Sackville-West. 
Michael Foseph. 392 pages. 25s. 
se ADEMOISELLE, the Grande Made- 
moiselle, daughter of the late 
Monsieur, Mademoiselle, granddaughter 
of Henri IV, Mlle d’Eu, Mlle de 
Dombes, Mile de Montpensier, Mlle 
d’Orléans, Mademoiselle, first cousin of 
the King, Mademoiselle, destined to the 
throne .. .” thus Mme de Sévigné 
played her carillon upon the titles and 
expectations of Miss Sackville-West’s 
subject. Born in 1627, the daughter of 
Gaston d’Orléans and the richest heiress 
in France, eligible. for a spectacular 
marriage, the Grande Mademoiselle 
remained a spinster, her life a mixture 
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of public amusement and private pathos. 
Plain, gauche, hoydenish, impulsive and 
narrow-minded, she played a brief but 
colourful part in the Fronde, was con- 
sidered as a bride for Louis XIV, 
Charles II of England and Alfonso VI 
of Portugal, before falling in love at 
the age of forty-three with a dapper, 
arrogant courtier, the Comte de Lauzun. 
For Lauzun the proposed marriage 
meant ten years of captivity; for the 
Grande Mademoiselle ten years © of 
frustration. Finally she parted with 
some of her richest lands in exchange 
for Lauzun’s freedom, only to be dis- 
illusioned by his coldness and his 
cupidity. 

_Miss Sackville-West tells the story 
vivaciously and with considerable sym- 
pathy for “dear Mademoiselle.” She 
draws largely on Mademoiselle’s 
memoirs, but these are disappointing 
material. Miss Sackville-West herself 
says of them that “her endless weaving 
and unweaving of petty situations lack 
the tang which alone can redeem so 
empty a monotony.” Mademoiselle, the 
spectator of France’s greatest century, 
was indeed unappreciative of anything 
but petty court intrigue. Miss Sackville- 
West disarmingly remarks of her own 
biography that “ this was never intended 
to be a scholarly work.” Mademoiselle, 
we are told, had “a very sharp sense of 
business,” but Miss Sackville-West 
justifies her avoidance of the tiresome 
details by saying that “as I can never 
understand my own finances in 1959, I 
don’t see why I should be expected to . 
understand Mademoiselle’s in 1660.” 
There are a few slips. The war between 
France and Spain did not end in 1648, 
but in 1659, and to describe the little 
town of Richelieu as the “ wood-ash 
coloured village in Poitou” is unfair to 
a splendid example of seventeenth- 
century town-planning. 


Hungarian Patriot 
The Undefeated. 


By George Paloczi-Horvath. 
Secker and Warburg. 288 pages. 25s. 


S° many books have been written 
about the experiences of those who 
have suffered in totalitarian gaols that 
it is difficult not to develop a resistance 
to reading any more. In the case of this 
book at least, this inclination should be 
resisted. The author is remarkably un- 
emotional about his five years as Rakosi’s 
prisoner and admirably reticent about his 
sufferings ; moreover his story as a whole 
is an illuminating commentary on the 
development of Hungary from the first 
world war until the October rising of 


1956. 
Mr Paloczi-Horvath comes from the 
Hungarian Calvinist nobility, but 


through the circumstances of his up- 
bringing he took an unusually detached 
view of the society into which he was 
born. His discovery, at the age of fifteen, 
of the callous way in which his uncle’s 
estate servants were treated was the first 
of the influences that gradually pushed 
him farther and farther to the left until 


‘on his return to Hungary after the last 
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-war, he eventually joined the Communist 
‘party. Before that, during the ten years 
‘before the outbreak of war in 1939, he 
worked in a variety of capacities on the 
famous liberal Budapest newspaper Pesti 
Naplo. He became the paper’s principal 
foreign correspondent and later its 
foreign editor and watched at close 
quarters the victorious progress of 
fascism throughout Europe. At home he 
was an active member of the “ Western- 
democratic camp ” which tried to oppose 
the advance of fascism inside Hungary. 
In November, 1939, the Horthy regime 
forced his newspaper to close down. In 
April, 1941, he escaped from Hungary 
and spent the rest of the war. working 
for the British in the SOE Branch. 

If you manage to survive, there are, 
it seems, few better ways of investigating 
the murkier recesses of a communist 
regime than through the international 
communist prison grapevine. If, like Mr 
Paloczi-Horvath, you were in a com- 
munist prison from 1949 to 1954, you 
learnt a great deal about how the great 
show trials of that period were rigged— 
with the Russian General Bielkin and 
his bevy of MVD experts travelling 
round from capital to capital in order 
personally to supervise the show. You 
also gathered such esoteric pieces of in- 
formation as the actual names of the two 
Security Police thugs who perpetrated 
the “suicide” of Jan Masaryk. 

Mr Paloczi-Horvath was a sincere and 
convinced communist when he went into 
gaol, and, in spite of all he learnt and 
underwent, he did not shed his com- 
munist beliefs easily. It was not until 
he came to share a cell with a number 
of workers who firmly held that, what- 
ever the mistakes and excesses, the com- 
munist system remained the “ rottenest 
of all the conceivable rotten systems ” 
that he finally lost his faith. By the time 
he was released he believed that com- 
munism without terrorism “is the most 
impossible of all impossible proposi- 
tions.” This conviction remains with 
Mr Paloczi-Horvath, who, after taking 

in the October rising, escaped to the 
West with his wife and child when the 
Russian tanks rolled back into Budapest 
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and now describes himself as a “ state- 
less person without fanatical convic- 
tions ” who has “come to suspect that 
fanaticism is the original sin.” 


Japan Goes West 


The Origin of Modern Capitalism 
and Eastern Asia 


By Norman Jacobs 

Hongkong University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 243 pages. 
28s. 6d 


D® NORMAN JACOBS, who worked at 
allied headquarters during the post- 
war occupation of Japan, and now holds 
a post at the American. University, 
Washington, DC, has written this book 
to develop a thesis of Professor K. A. 
Wittfogel: that the economic and social 
development of Japan, even before the 
period of “ westernisation,” had closer 
analogies with Western Europe than 
with other parts of Asia. He draws a 
series of contrasts between Japan and 
China with regard to the relations of a 
central bureaucracy with independent 
centres of power, the autonomy of mer- 


chant associations, freedom of the 
market and monetisation of the 
economy. He concludes that the pre- 


ponderance of the scholar-gentry and 
imperial officialdom in China and the 
regulation of Chinese society on Con- 
fucian principles were more obstructive 
to the growth of capitalist enterprise 
than the feudal fragmentation that pre- 
vailed in Japan, and that in the early 
nineteenth century Japan was already 
well ahead of China in the development 
of capitalism. In particular, he argues 
that “true banking” had by then 
emerged in Osaka, but nowhere in 
China. 

Dr Jacobs supports his argument with 
a wealth of detail and makes a strong 
case for his main contention. Unfor- 
tunately the value of his study is marred 
by an extremely cumbrous schematic 
mode of presentation—which is appar- 
ently designed to give it an impressively 
scientific sociological look—and by some 
selection of facts which, as given, are 
very misleading. It is, for example, 
rather perverse to claim that the Toku- 
gawa ban on overseas trade—the self- 
seclusion of Japan from the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth centuries—was a 
“failure” because there was a certain 
amount of smuggling between Kyushu 
and the mainland ; the volume of this 
was not sufficient to afford a basis of 
comparison with the overseas commerce 
of the European maritime nations during 
the same period. It is likewise a false 
analogy with Europe if emphasis is laid 
on the temporary independence of cer- 
tain Japanese towns in the sixteenth 
century without showing how far the 
Tokugawa rule based on the Kanto was 
an effective reaction against these 
tendencies. The constant bracketing 
together of Western Europe and Japan 
in contrast to China obscures the fact 
that neither self-governing cities nor 
large-scale overseas trade were success- 
fully established in Japan; Japanese 
Official policies in the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries. remained funda- 
mentally inspired by a Chinese outlook 
on economic matters. Nevertheless, a 
combination of circumstances did pro- 
mote a remarkable development of 
finance in the city of Osaka, and this 
factor was of decisive importance both 
in the political revolution in Japan in 
the 1860s and in the subsequent indus- 
trialisation of the country on Western 
lines. 


‘ 


No Policy for Raw Materials 


Raw Materials: A Study of 
American Policy 


By Percy W. Bidwell. 
Council on Foreign Relations. London: 
Oxford University Press. 403 pages. 48s. 


T= late Harold Ickes, when Secretary 
of the Interior, told a Congressional 
committee in 1942 that the United States 
had no oil policy. The author of this 
study finds that statement still true today 
—and not only of oil, but of industrial 
materials in general. The American 
government has a policy for the stock- 
piling of strategic materials, though pro- 
curement has been vastly overdone, 
partly because it has at times been sub- 
ordinated to political ends. But one 
searches in vain for a general policy that 
recognises the increasing dependence of 
the United States on foreign supplies 
and the often very high dependence of 
foreign countries on the American 
market ; and which relates these facts 
to economic goals at home and to Ameri- 
can policy abroad. Instead American 
action tends to move in fits and starts, 
seeming at times to be contrived to pro- 
duce the maximum cost at home and 
the maximum offence abroad. After 
examining government action towards a 
number of commodities (lead, zinc and 
copper, nickel, materials for the iron and 
steel industry, wool, rubber and oil), 
Mr Bidwell concludes: 
Congress and the President often failed 
to adapt measures affecting supplies of 
raw materials to the changed economic 
conditions which had made the country 
increasingly dependent on foreign sources. 
They failed, also, to bring raw materials 
policies into agreement with the changed 
position of the United States in world 
affairs and with the new objectives of 
American foreign policy. 
(Incidentally, for one conscious of the 
need to preserve American goodwill 
among under-developed countries, it is 
strange that Mr Bidwell should dismiss 
their suggestions for international com- 
modity schemes in a single sentence.) 

The author attributes these failures 
“neither to ignorance nor to stupidity, 
but rather to certain § characteristic 
defects of the democratic process . . .”, 
particularly the dead weight of tradition, 
and the pressure brought by special and 
local interests. An extreme example of 
the latter is the bloc of sixteen senators 
from eight western states, whose in- 
fluence on mining policy is out of all 
proportion to the population they repre- 
sent, as foreign producers of lead 
zinc know to their cost. 

The clash of interests, and the con- 

tradictions within official policy, are well 
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illustrated in oil. The independent 
domestic oil producers are at logger- 
heads with the American international 
companies over imports. Domestic oil 
production is encouraged by liberal 
federal tax concessions, but state 
agencies restrict production, under the 
guise of conservation, in order to bolster 
prices ; the federal government supports 
that policy but accepts no responsibility 
for it. Again, Washington has actively 
encouraged American investment in for- 
eign oilfields, and helped the companies 
to obtain concessions. Yet in the sacred 
name of national security Washington 
has also restricted imports of oil, at first 
by “persuasion” and now by formal 
quotas. 

Mr Bidwell is a liberal ; he knows that 
America’s economic interests would be 
best served by sweeping away all restric- 
tions on imports; this would not, he 
thinks, greatly harm domestic producers 
nor greatly benefit foreign suppliers. He 
also knows that politics rules this out. 
But he does not quite accept the logic 
of his own analysis of American needs 
in the atomic age: this is surely that, 
with an adequate stockpile of most 
materials, national security can no longer 
be used to justify preservation of 
domestic primary producing industries 
by artificial means. If such industries 
are held to deserve protection on these 
grounds, he favours direct subsidies to 
high-cost producers rather than tariffs 
or import quotas. His study of policy, 
in general and toward individual com- 
modities, is most useful; it is hardly 
his fault if he is no more successful 
than others in-suggesting how reforms 
can be pushed through against “the 
characteristic defects of the democratic 
process.” 


Irish Commons 


Representative Government in Ire- 
land: Dail Eireann, 1919-22 


By J. L. McCracken. 
Oxford University Press. 229 pages. 30s. 


ODERN Irish historians have deserved 

well of their country. They 
inherited a notoriously tangled subject in 
which the myths had almost strangled 
the facts. They have gradually cut back 
a great part of the lush growth of legend 
and let in the light. Dr McCracken’s 
achievement is especially notable because 
it concerns a period in which passions 
were aroused that have not yet been 
worn out. The civil war of 1922 can 
still sway votes in Irish politics. That 
indeed is largely because nothing much 
has happened in Ireland since then— 
which is of course an advantage from 
some points of view. 

The theme of this book is the evolu- 
tion of the elective house of the Irish 
legislature, its composition and pro- 
cedure, its institutions and the constitu- 
tional arrangements which it has 
developed. The survey is prefaced by 
an admirably dispassionate account of 
events in Ireland in the twenty years 
during which the application of Home 
Rule became impossible and the emer- 
gence of a fully self-governing Irish 
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state, though limited in .area, became 
inevitable. This is an account of the 
institutions which the Irish adopted in 
the period of struggle against British 
government between 1916 and 1921, in 
their civil war in the two succeeding 
years and in the long period of rather 
torpid existence since them. 

The reader will be impressed, to 
borrow a remark of Professor Man- 
sergh’s, by the extent to which the Irish 
have neglected their own Burke in favour 
of Rousseau. Symbols and conventions 
have been discarded in favour of a 
written constitution. The first constitu- 
tion, in 1922, experimented unsuccess- 
fully with the referendum, the initiative 
and the appointment of non-party 
ministers. Mr de Valera’s constitution, 
in 1937, retained only the referendum ; 
and the electorate will try it out in next 
June on the issue of whether propor- 
tional representation should be retained. 
But the sovereignty of parliament is 
restricted by a written constitution and 
the courts have intervened to declare 
legislation to be against the constitution. 

This is certainly not in accordance 
with British.practice. It might not have 
been adopted if self-government had 
come in the shape of Home Rule and 
had been initially developed by the 
members of the Nationalist party who 
had served at Westminster. On the 
other hand, the cabinet system and the 
supremacy of the government have taken 
firm root. Since 1922 there have been 
thirteen general elections but only five 
changes of government, and only three 
prime ministers. Moreover, the tendency 
(in spite of proportional representation) 
has been towards the party system, and 
towards the two main: parties. But Dr 
McCracken shows clearly that the line 
of party division is vertical, not hori- 
zontal; it resembles American rather 
than British practice. Most Irishmen 
are probably well content that it should 
be so. 

One is impressed by the degree to 
which these institutions have worked 
successfully and maintained the rule of 
law. They have been strained only 
where they have been faced with older 
and intractable problems such as the 
activities of the IRA. They have given 
good service to a generation. But, as 
this useful book points out, it is a genera- 
tion that is ageing. Over one-third of 
the members elected to the Dail in 1921 
were aged under thirty-five ; the propor- 
tion in 1948 was less than one-tenth. 
A period of change in Irish politics is 
imminent ; but this study gives grounds 
for hope that the spirit of parliamentary 
government will be preserved. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Everypay Economics. By Edward Sladen. 
Pitman. 231 pages. 10s. 

This is an extraordinarily uneven book. 
Had Mr Sladen stuck to his last, which is 
strictly institutional, he could have pro- 
duced something really useful. On “how 


‘the City works,” on the mechanism of 


public finance, on the organisation of busi- 
ness, on the statutory framework within 
which economic affairs are conducted, 
“ Everyday Economics ” is decidedly good ; 
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but on economic theory, even at the most 


elementary level, it is quite appallingly bad 
—bad enough to warrant an unequivocal 
warning, to students and to schools, against 
using it, It is hard to imagine any 
examiner whatever passing a candidate who, 
asked to state the arguments for protection, 
led off with “ Foreign trade is not reciprocal, 
but is a struggle between nations in which 
the weaker go to the wall,” or who, 
answering a question on causes of deflation, 
listed exclusively “ unrestricted competition, 
increased efficiency of production, and free 
trade between nations.” Borderline topics 
between the theoretical and the descriptive, 
such as the wage structure or the size of 
firms, are treated with staggering crudity. 
There is no mention anywhere of full em- 
ployment policy, national or international ; 
for Mr Sladen’s readers, Keynes might never 
have been born. Even on the institutional 
side there are gaps ; Gatt is mentioned, but 
not the International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank, the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation or the European 
Payments Union. Finally, it is not im- 
proper to remark that not all of Mr Sladen’s 
copious quotations are identified as such— 
as the present réviewer has the best of 
reasons for knowing. 


A Survey or Socrat COonpITIONS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. By A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, D. Caradog Jones and C. A. 
Moser. Oxford University Press. 302 
pages. 25s, 


THE CHANGING SociAL STRUCTURE OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 1871-1951. By David 
C. Marsh. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
266 pages. 28s, 

Both books are descriptive studies of 
social statistical data. Some aspects are 
naturally covered in each—population, 
occupations, social classes, education, and 
distribution of wealth. The first book, how- 
ever, takes a broader sweep of social factors, 
including consumer spending, nutrition and 
leisure-time occupations. The second gives 
a more historical treatment of the main 
features, 


FLORENCE. By Sylvia Sprigge. Batsford. 
43 pages and 24 illustrations, 27s. 6d. 

This is a delightful book, whose superb 

colour photographs and elegant text will 
bring back happy memories to the many 
lovers of Florence in this country. Mrs 
Sprigge gives first a brief history and then 
comments on many of the city’s most 
notable works of art, including the 
Baptistery, the Palazzo Vecchio, the 
Bargello and San Lorenzo. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that the commentaries on 
two of the photographs were transposed 
during printing. 
Dest SERVICING CAPACITY AND POSTWAR 
GROWTH IN INTERNATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS, 
By D. Avramovic, assisted by R. Gulhati. 
The fohns Hopkins Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 240 pages. 40s. 

This is a fairly heavily statistical analysis, 
by a member of the economic staff of the 
World Bank, of international movements of 
capital between the end of the war and 1955, 
and of the capacity of recipient countries 
to service the debt. There is much useful 
material, though the attempt to be compre- 
hensive within a modest space makes the 
work more of a record for the specialist than 
analysis of interest to the general reader. 


Correction: We regret that owing to a 
printing error, “ The Liberal\ Future,” by 
Joseph Grimond, which was reviewed on 
page 224 of The Economist last week, was 
said to have been published by The One 
Nation Group of MPs. The publishers are 
Faber and Faber, and the price of the book, 
which has 198 pages, is 12s. 6d. 
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Foreign trade requires special skills. Entering a 
foreign port requires the services of a pilot who 
knows the local waters intimately. 


So, too, with the banking requirements of trade 
abroad. The branches of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank in London are equipped to provide the 
businessman with personal, interested attention 
to his banking needs in the United States. 


Among the services available to you in London. 
Opening of Commercial Letters of Credit 
Effecting Collections 
Making Remittances 
Credit information on American Companies 


Assistance in Arranging Business 
Connections 


would you enter without a pilot? 





Information on Market Conditions in the U.S. 


Advice on Exchange Conditions and Customs 
Regulations 


Why don’t you talk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan in London ? 


THE 
CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 
London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 + 46 Berkeley Square, W.| 


The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Limited 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES London « Paris + Frankfurt/Main * Beirut « Tokyo « Osaka « Havana « Marianao « SanJuan P.R, « Santurce 
Rio Piedras « Bayamon « Panama « Colon « David « Cristobal « Balboa 


Offices of Representatives : Washington, D.C. « International Airport Mdlewild, N.Y. « Bombay «+ Buenos Aires « Caracas « Chitre, Republic of Panama 


Continental Europe (Paris) « Mexico, D.F. « Rio de Janeiro « Rome « Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Mist over the 
St Lawrence 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


HE St Lawrence Seaway, which President Roosevelt 
aA once called the “ master project of the North Atlantic 

continent,” is at last due to open to shipping this 
weekend. Unseasonably icy weather, fighting a rearguard 
action on behalf of the commercial interests in the eastern 
United States which have long feared the seaway’s com- 
peti ion, has kept a lengthening queue of ships cooling their 
rudders outside Montreal since mid-April. Now, however, 
forty years of political controversy and nearly five years of 
actual construction—which has cost’ Canada $340..million 
and the United States $131 million, not counting the even 
larger sum spent on a joint hydro-electric scheme near 
Massena—are about to bear fruit. The enthusiasts who 
have predicted that the seaway will turn the Great Lakes 
into the world’s “ eighth sea” and their shoreline into the 
“fourth coast” of the United States will soon see whether 
the facts realise their hopes. 

It is noticeable that the hopes have grown more modest 
as the seaway has neared completion. The deepening of the 
channel in the St Lawrence River from 14 feet to 27 feet, 
so that more capacious ships with deeper draughts can 
come up the-river, will certainly bring a substantial in- 
crease in traffic in and out of the Great Lakes. But some 
of the earlier ideas about both the size and the composition 
of this increase ‘will have to be revised. The table on the 
next page shows how wide a range there has been in the 


estimates of the tonnage which the seaway will carry when _ 


it is in full operation in about ten years’ time. The fairest 
guess seems to be that about 50 million tons of cargo will 
eventually move along it each year. The one-way locks 
on the St Lawrence proper and on the Welland Canal 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario impose a physical 
limitation at about this level. Since it would more than 
double the cost of the project to insert two-way locks on 
these stretches, the 
limitation is likely to 
last for some time. 
But there are uncer- 
tainties about even this 
amount. For one thing, 
the full benefit of the 
new depth will not be 
felt by some of the most 
important ports, such 
as Chicag6 and Detroit, 
until the channels 
which connect the lakes 
west of Lake Erie have 
been deepened to 
match. This task falls 
to the United States 
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government and, at the present rate of progress, it will 
be 1962 before most of it is completed. Even then, the 
eight-month season to which the seaway is confined by 
ice will make many shippers hesitate before shifting their 
business away fgom the east coast ports. Nor has 
Washington yet_announced how much it is willing to 
spend in federal subsidies in order to encourage American 
shipping lines to use the St Lawrence for foreign trade. 
Half a dozen American companies are interested in this 
overseas business, which has hitherto been carried entirely 
by foreign ships, provided they can get operating sub- 
sidies to cover the difference between their costs and those 
of their competitors ; but so far only one, the Grace Lines, 
has been granted such a subsidy. 

What many importers and exporters find even more per- 
plexing is the difficulty of making an accurate comparison 
between transport costs through the St Lawrence and 
through the ports on the east coast. The tolls to be paid 
on the seaway, which will enable it to cover its costs by 
the year 2008, were announced only last month. At 
roughly half a dollar a ton for bulk commodities, and a dollar 
for general cargo, they strike most observers as modest 
enough, but some shippers of bulk commodities are com- 
plaining that the differential is too small. It is still impos- 
sible to tell whether the railway companies, which, with the 
east coast ports, were the bitterest opponents of the project, 


‘are now going to fight the seaway or co-operate with it. 


Last month they suggested a cut in the relatively expensive 
rates they charge on grain to the east coast, but they have 
not yet made any move on the vast range of other goods 
which they carry on east-west routes in competition with the 
seaway.- Nor is it clear whether, as an alternative, they 
will attach themselves to the seaway’s pull by easing their 
rates on the north-south routes between the Great Lakes 
ports and the industrial hinterland. The shipping com- 
panies, for their part, have shown little zest for anticipating 
the economies of larger-scale operations, which the seaway 
will presumably bring to them, by reducing their own 
charges. But, if the seaway does nothing else, it opens up 
the vast middle western economic no-man’s land away from 
the lake shores to the benefits of competition between the 
two forms of transport. 

In these circum- 
stances it seems likely 
that the first clearcut 
result of the seaway 
will be a negative one. 
It will at least prevent 
the steel industry of 
the Middle West, 
whose native supplies 
of iron ore in Minne- 
sota are rapidly dwind- 
ling, from migrating 
towards the east coast. 
If iron from the alter- 
native sources which 
are being developed in 
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Labrador, Venezuela and elsewhere overseas had to be 
hauled on the costly rail route from eastern ports, the 
industry would inevitably have gravitated in that direction. 
It was when the steel manufacturers decided to support 
the seaway that Congress finally turned in its favour, and 
they seem likely to be responsible for about two-fifths of 
its total traffic in the shape of ore moving inwards, largely 
from the expanding Labrador mines. Indeed, if the ore 
trade on the seaway rises above the present estimate of 
20 million. tons a year, there may be serious bottlenecks 


at the canal locks ; in this case those cargoes for which 


time is as important as the money saved on the sea route 
might return ‘to their old love, the railways. 

Substantial gains are also expected for two other bulk 
commodities that move down the seaway, grain and coal. 
The ships which bring in the ore will not want to return 
empty, arid it is thought that the big sea-going cargo vessels 
will “ bottom up” with grain, at least in the early years 
until they can find enough general merchandise to fill their 
holds. . Estimates of the amount of grain which the United 
States might export through the seaway still vary from 
30 million to over 200 million bushels a year, but most 
of the shipping contracts that have been signed so far this 
year are for Canadian grain. Moreover, since the coal trade 
consists largely of exports to eastern Canada, it is hard to 
resist the conclusion, reached by some of the best academic 
observers, that the chief impact of the seaway will be on 
United States-Canadian commerce. 


ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY TRAFFIC 
(000 short tons) 


Actual Expected When in full 
1955 1959 operation* 
Minimum Maximum 
i 5. dad coud cape 1,789 7,138 20,000 37,700 
UT en eds ce ae tees 3,719 8,362 6,500 12,100 
Coal and Coke ......... 1,609 2,569 4,000 6,000 
Petroleum and Products. 1,483 1,590 1,100 20,000 
General Cargo ......... 2,602 4,435 5,700 11,000 
Sa tied Cas cae ce ey 243 906 sate bin 
Wists te diveucabe 11,445 25,000 37,300 86,800 
* Estimated 


Of the general cargo—the cream of the trade—which will 
eventually pass through the St Lawrence, the best guess 
now is that 5 or 6 million tons will go to and come from 
places outside the American continent. Roughly a quarter 
of this, on past performance, will be Canadian. The portion 
left to the United States will still represent eight or ten 
times as much as the current volume of overseas trade to 
and from the Great Lakes. It is this which has made New 
York and Baltimore, Boston and New Orleans speak gloomily 
of the amount of business which they fear will be filched 
from them. But it is unlikely that the dollar value of the 
overseas trade moving through the St Lawrence, even 
including bulk. commodities, will exceed a tenth of the 
present United States total. 

Even these figures are subject to ) the uncertainties which 
still befog the outlook for the seaway. They hardly support 
the dream of a massive shift of the American economy to 
the Great Lakes, and the growth of a vast new megalopolis 
along their shores. In any case it is expected that the next 
ten years will witness a general expansion in both the 
economy and the foreign trade of the United States. Prob- 
ably the principal effect of the seaway will be to direct 
most of this new growth towards the Middle West, rather 
than to bring a decline to rival ports and railways. 


(A second article on the St Lawrence Seaway will follow.) 
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Mr Herter Takes Over 


HE unusual speed and the enthusiastic unanimity with 

which the Senate approved the nomination of Mr 
Christian Herter as the new Secretary of State has, it may 
be hoped, repaired the damage done to his prestige by 
the President’s fumbling hesitation in appointing him. The 
welcome which Mr Herter received from Senators of both 
parties underlined one of his main assets, particularly 
valuable since he must present the policy of a Republican 
Administration to’ a Democratic “Congress:~ he~ is an‘: 
experienced, intelligent and successful politician, with long 
service in Congress and in state government; known and 
admired in both houses as a liberal internationalist. — 

By the time Mr Dulles finally resigned it was unthinkable 
that anyone should succeed him except Mr Herter, his 
deputy for the last two years and a man with a Jifetime of 
training for the job. As long as Mr Dulles was able to 
conduct his personal diplomacy Mr Herter kept discreetly 
in the background ; but the last few weeks of.allied dis- 
cussions in Washington, when Mr Dulles was-tied to his 
hospital room, have given his deputy opportunities both to 
learn the details of past negotiations and future plans, and 
to make himself known to other western~statesmen. It is 
understood that they were most impressed by his ability. 
Another change in the State Department, when the meetings 
in Paris and Geneva were so near, would have been almost 
as disastrous as Mr Dulles’s illness. 

The real reason why Mr Herter’s appointment was delayed 
was to enable the doctors to confirm, as they have now done, 
that his very noticeable arthritis would not hamper him in 
his work. It may mean that he will travel less than 
Mr Dulles ; but that would probably happen anyway since 
he is accustomed to making full use of his official advisers. 
Moreover, Mr Herter will have less authority to make 
decisions on his own than did his predecessor, who was 
given almost unprecedented independence by. Mr 
Eisenhower, The President,, who is constitutionally 
responsible for the conduct of America’s foreign relations, 
has been exercising that responsibility since Mr Dulles’s 
illness and will continue to do so, at least until he has 
established a closer relationship with Mr Herter, _ It is 
doubtful if anyone can ever replace Mr Dulles in Mr 
Eisenhower’s confidence ; but, having chosen Mr Herter, 
the President will certainly support him loyally. 

The new Secretary of State will not bring any basic 
change in America’s policy but he seems more ready than 
was Mr Dulles, at least until recently, to adapt that policy 
to changing conditions. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the new boy at the international conference tables 
will be able to persuade such hard-bitten intransigents as 
Dr Adenauer and General de Gaulle to follow his example. 
But those who know Mr Herter say that beneath his charm 
and courtesy is a steely toughness once his mind is made up. 


Woolly about Woollens 


HIS week’s announcement about the 1959 tariff quota 
A ee imports of woollen and worsted fabrics into the 
United States had long been expected. The quota is based 
on 5 percent of average American output in previous years 
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LIFE reveals—Congo natives surging through Leopoldville streets. 
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LIFE reveals—People of Baghdad mourning the death of the Peace Partisans leader. 
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Lire International’s pictures brilliantly penes 
trate their subjects to capture moments of vivid 
truth. That is why it has a world-wide audience 
of over 2,500,000 people: an audience of people 
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ations of topical events; its special expert re- 
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Original and Provocative 
Investment Letters 
From America 


The Monthly Letters published by J. R. Williston & 
Beane have proved to be of interest and investment 
benefit to serious investors around the world. These 
original and stimulating essays are prepared by the 
partner in charge of our Research Department. They 
attempt to define current business and economic trends 
and estimate their probable effect on the stock market and 
specific issues. 
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subjects dealt with in our most recent Monthly Letters: 
. "Is It Too Late To Protect Yourself Against Inflation?’’ 
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East Oils?’’. . .‘‘Is Moscow Determining Your Investment 
Future?’’. . .‘‘ Your Basic 1959 Investment Policy’’ 
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known ; it was therefore practically automatic that the 
amount of wool textiles that may be imported before the 
duty goes up from 20 or 25 per cent ad valorem to the 
almost prohibitive level of 45 per cent should be reduced 
by 700,000 pounds this year, to 13.5 million pounds. Under 
the President’s proclamation 350,000 pounds of exception- 
ally high-grade fabrics, after the basic quota comes in, will 
be liable to a duty of only 30 per cent. This was evidently 
intended to soften the blow of the general reduction but in 
fact, as far as British manufacturers were concerned, it only 
added insult to injury. The concession affected too small 
a quantity to be of any real help and in any case, high as is 
the quality of Britain’s textile exports to the United States, 
it is not that high ; the main benefit will probably be felt 
by French luxury fabrics. 


It is, however, because British textiles are carefully styled 
to meet seasonal demands that the impact of the quota 
system falls mainly on British manufacturers—a poor reward 
for the successful efforts which they have made to adapt 
their output to American demand. The high rate of duty 
becomes payable as soon as the year’s quota is exhausted, 
usually about midsummer and certainly before British 
fabrics specially ordered for autumn delivery can be ready. 
Other foreign textile manufacturers, particularly the 
Japanese, can rush their mass-produced products into the 
United States in the early months of the year. These, not 
the British goods, are the products which compete with the 
American, textiles supposedly protected by the quota system. 
While the British share of textile imports into the United 
States has fallen from 63.5 per cent in 19§§ to 38.1 per 
cent in 1958, the Japanese share has risen from 9.3 to 31.8 
per cent ; total imports of textiles have also increased from 
14.3 million pounds in 1955 to 16.4 million in 1958. 

The British remedy was that the quotas should be allo- 
cated on a country-by-country basis ; American manufac- 
turers have no objection to. this proposal but it has been 
rejected officially, apparently because its legality is doubtful 
and because it would discriminate against Japan and Italy 
(as the present system does against Britain). So now the 
best chance of improving the situation seems to be to replace 
the unsatisfactory quota provisions by a higher tariff on all 
imported textiles, which would at least enable foreign manu- 
facturers to know definitely how they stood. Meanwhile 
Next year’s quota may profit from the improvement in the 
American textile business this year, particularly noticeable 
in the wool mills.as compared with those using cotton and 
synthetic fibres. It is in fact competition from these fibres, 
rather than from foreign textiles, which accounts for the 
depression in the American wool industry. 


Recovery’s Quickening Rate 


T-. index of industrial production shook off the last 
vestiges of recession last month by breaking into new 
high ground ; it rose two points, to 147 per cent of the 
1947-49 level, compared with the previous record of 146 
in December, 1956, and a pre-recession figure of 145 in 
August, 1957. The recession low was 126. The index 

also been revised to show a two point increase in 
February, so that the rate of gain in the last two months 
is twice what it was in the preceding two. There is no 
longer any basis for the fear that the pace of recovery is 
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slowing down, even though some ‘of the impetus comes 
from purchases of steel which would. not be made until 
the third quarter if it were not for the risk of a strike in 
July. What is particularly welcome is the widespread 
recovery in the production of durable goods, the sector in 
which output and employment have been slowest to turn 
up. Here the index is only 3 per cent below the previous 
high in 1956. 

The figures for industrial production capped a whole 
flock of cheerful statistics in March. Personal income 
rose by $3 billion to a new record annual rate, seasonally 
adjusted, of $368.5 billion, the largest increase in any month 
of the recovery except for one affected by special govern- 
ment payments ; the number of new houses put in hand 
continued high ; and the annual survey conducted by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics suggests that the 
government may have underestimated the increase in the 
plans of business firms to invest in new facilities and equip- 
ment. This would be a natural consequence of the bigger 
profits now being made. An unusually high proportion of 
such investment, however, will go on replacement and 
modernisation, rather than on expansion, a reflection of 
the fact that, although some observers are beginning to talk 
about a new boom rather than recovery, it has not gone 
far enough to absorb excess capacity, which persists even 
in industries that are doing better than they did before 
the recession. Two uncertainties still cloud the horizon: 
the possibility that if there is a steel strike it might go on 
for more than four or five weeks and begin to affect output, 
employment and wages ; and the fear that all the talk of 
Detroit’s new small cars may spoil the relatively cheerful 
outlook for this year’s big models by convincing buyers 
that they ought to wait and see what the manufacturers 
have up their sleeves. 


Mountains of Poverty 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N eastern Kentucky, where violence has just broken out 
[ at the strike-bound coal mines, and throughout the 
Appalachian South economic distress persists in the midst of 
an affluent society. From Harlan County (the Bloody Harlan 
of the labour troubles a generation ago), where one mine 
after another has closed down without any prospect of 
reopening, to the rural slums of Leslie County, where the 
average family income last year was $400, there are no signs 
oi recovery in the mountains. Here population is pressing 
on inadequate natural and industrial resources, and over- 
flowing into the Ohio Valley, where it forms a pool of 
unskilled labour which industry simply cannot absorb fast 
enough. The backwardness and isolation of these 
unfortunate Americans is cruelly immortalised in the sub- 
human “ hill-billies ” of Dogpatch, the mythical village that 
is the home of L’il Abner in one of the most popular 
syndicated comic strips. 

The Appalachian South, which is a slim parallelogram of 
some 80,000 square miles occupying parts of nine states (the 
shaded area on the map) contains from six to eight million 
people, depending on how the boundaries are defined. 
Almost three-quarters of the population is rural, compared 
with 34 per cent for the country as a whole, and the median 
family income is close to $2,000 a year, or less than half the 
national average. Income is increasing, but more slowly 
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than elsewhere, so that the region is being left further and 
further behind. Most farming is of a subsistence type, 
sifice the terrain is too mountainous, the soil is too poor, and 
the individual holdings are too small to permit competitive 
commercial operations. There is still some lumbering, but 
the resources of timber are being depleted ; there are rich 
seams of coal, but the industry is declining because modern 
machinery has not been adapted to the characteristic local 
coal formations. The mining areas are particularly hard 
hit, since miners are traditionally unwilling to shift to other 
kinds of employment, or to eke out their earnings with sub- 
sistence farming. There is very little manufacturing, and 
what there is often employs only girls and women. 

That the mountain woman should often be the bread- 
winner of the family illustrates the social disorganisation 
that accompanies economic distress. Until the last war the 
mountaineer eked out a precarious existence in a backward 
but remarkably stable society. Now that jobs, particularly 
for male workers, have become increasingly scarce, some 

men have simply left 
the labour market. 
Frustration seems to 
paralyse initiative. 
Many families in the 
‘region are living 
almost entirely on 
the rations supplied 
by the Federal Sur- 
plus Food Distribu- 
tion Programme ; 
some 600,000 Ken- 
tuckians, 20 per cent 
of the state’s popula- 
tion, have established 
their eligibility for this form of relief, which is available 
only to those totally unemployed, although it furnishes 
only about a third of the minimum needed for proper 
nutrition. The breaking up of families is encouraged 
because government help is available for dependent children 
when there is no able-bodied male in the household. The 
common attitude is summed up by the woman who asked, 
as she stood on the porch of her unpainted shack and 
surveyed her barren acres: “ What would you do if you 
lived here ? ” 

For the most ambitious and energetic, the answer has 
been to leave home and try their fortunes in the city. 
Net migration during the last decade is estimated at a million 
people, enough to offset the natural increase even in a region 





that has one of the highest birth-rates in the country. In. 


some areas, like Letcher County, Kentucky, the net loss of 
population has been more than 25 per cent in the last seven 
years. These migrants, however, find a cold welcome in 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit and South Bend. They 
huddle together in rooming or boarding-houses where they 
can share their ignorance of city ways and insist that their 
exile is only temporary even though it may have lasted for 
ten years. Almost all of them are unskilled or semi-skilled; 
they are hired in busy seasons and let go in slack times, and 
automation is a growing threat to their employment at any 
time. 

There is apparently some evidence that the children of 
the earliest wave of migrants have been assimilated into 
urban industrial society. But as the flow of migration 
increases, the problems of absorption are complicated, and 
the loss of human values becomes significant. Children of 
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‘migrants are poorly equipped for city schools, both because 


the mountain schools are inadequate and because they find 
no support for their studies at home. The mountaineer’s 
child can eventually escape the stigma of his background, as 
the Negro cannot, but in the process he gives up his birth- 
right in an ancient and valuable strain of American culture. 

The people who continue to live in the region cannot, 
however, exist on their traditions. The most promising of 
the public and private efforts to help them seems to be that 
of the Council of the Southern Mountains. The council 
takes a realistic attitude towards the prospects for economic 
development. It recognises that there is only a limited 
number of potential industrial sites in the region because of 
the difficult terrain and the inadequacy of road and. rail 
communications. (A state-sponsored survey found only 
eleven such sites in eastern Kentucky.) However, as long 
as there are people living in the region the council insists 
that they must be assisted to make the most of their economic 
resources. “ A low-productive field,” observed a member of 
its Economic Development Committee, “is better than a 
washed-out gully.” The staff member assigned to deal with 
the problem is not expected to attract industry to the 
Appalachians, but rather to work with local leaders in draw- 
ing up plans to develop the resources of each community. 

The greatest need, both for those who stay behind and 
for those who leave to become industrial ‘workers in cities 
outside the region, is more education. The three or four 
years of schooling, which is all many mountain children 
now receive, leaves them nearly illiterate ; one quarter of the 
mountain population cannot read or write. School officials 
in the mountain counties say that their greatést problem is 
the early age at which many children leave school. Some- 
times the cause is economic—10,000 children were reported 
to have stayed away from school in Kentucky this winter for 
lack of shoes—but the principal reason is the parents’ apathy 
or actual hostility to education beyond the primary classes. 
This must be overcome if the problem is to be solved. 

The region has no lack of educational institutions which 
are alert to its needs. -They range from Berea College, 
which has preserved a_no-tuition-charge, work-and-study 
policy since before the Civil War (when it was a station on 
the underground railway) to Clear Creek Baptist School ; 
this serves the untrained “ called preachers ” from mountain 
settlements, who come with their wives and children often 
to learn the three R’s, as well as to study the Bible and 
church history, while they support themselves by working 
in the school’s church-furniture factory. -Some of these 
institutions, working through the Council of the Southern 
Mountains, are beginning to develop a simplified reading 
programme which is intended to bring into the homes of the 
mountain people leaflets about health and conservation— 
and about life in the cities—which they can read and under- 
stand. The supporters of the programme argue that until 
the parents discover the uses of literacy, ignorance will 
perpetuate itself. 


Rights Set Back 


OPES that the Civil Rights Act, passed nearly two years 
H ago, would bring a speedy increase in the number 
of Negroes able to vote in the South have been disappointed. 
So far the Department of Justice has brought only two 
suits under its new power to seek court injunctions against 
persons interfering with the voting rights of others, and 
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As I see TI e e e * The home is where all 
things start, and that is where I see TI”, says Heinz 
Kurth, the German designer, asked to give his im- 
pressions of Tube Investments Limited. 
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From others come Pel taper tube furniture ; Phillips, Soon perhaps there may be a TI home: Metal Sections 
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both have been lost in the lower courts. This is dishearten- 
ing to those who believed that more rapid progress could 
be made in the polling booth than in the more controversial 
schools and it is likely to discourage complaints by Negroes 
on which the government can act. 

In the most recent case, last week, a federal judge chose 
not to deal with the facts alleged by the Department of 
Justice—that election officials in Georgia had disqualified 
four Negro graduates on the grounds of faulty pronuncia- 
tion and that, although there are over 5,000 Negroes of 
voting age in Terrell County, only 48 are registered to 
vote. Instead, although the suit was directed against agents 
of the state, Judge Hoyt declared the central provision 
of the Act to be unconstitutional because, in his view, it 
authorises the federal government to proceed against 
individuals interfering in state elections and this would 
be a violation of states’ rights. Since a constitutional 
question is involved, the appeal is being carried direct to 
the Supreme Court, which is not expected to uphold Judge 
Hoyt ; but this will take time. 

Frustrating delays have also been the lot of the Civil 
Rights Commission which the Act created to investigate 
violations of voting rights and to report on the status of 
other rights of minorities, in housing and education. The 
commission has held only one hearing on voting rights, 
in Alabama. There it succeeded eventually in securing 
the access to state records which it was supposed to have, 
but the court case based on its findings broke down 
because the election registrars resigned before it could 
be brought. Louisiana is proving an equally hard nut to 
crack. Discouraged by their thankless task, all but one 
of the members of the commission have announced that 
they will retire from it in the autumn even if Congress 
extends its life, as the President has requested. It is not 
at all certain that Congress will pass a new civil rights 
Bill this year, although in its proposals the Administration 
deliberately refrained from demanding important additional 
powers, on the ground that these might destroy the South’s 
new grudging moves to co-operate where education is 
concerned. But now that Alabama has authorised the 
destruction of voting records, Congress will be under strong 
pressure at least to require state officials to preserve them 
and to let the Department of Justice see them. 


Prohibition Dies of Thirst 


NE of Will Rogers’s witticisms was that “ the people of 
Oklahoma will vote dry as long as they can stagger 
to the polls.” They did so six times—the state has been 
constitutionally “dry” ever since it was admitted to the 
Union in 1907—but early this month, deprived of the 
steady flow of bootleg gin and whiskey to which they had 
been accustomed, sobered Oklahomans voted, by 385,000 
to 305,000, to repeal Prohibition. The new Governor, 
_Mr Edmondson, who took office in January, realised that 
only by enforcing the law could he rally enough voters to 
get rid of it. Up to now, although in theory Oklahoma 
bowed to the demands of its strong “ Bible Belt ” and the 
churches’ United Dry Association, in practice spirits have 
often been cheaper than in other states where they are 
taxed ; and consumers could count on an eager round-the- 
clock delivery service from bootleggers, whose sales were 
estimated at anything up to $100 million a year. 
A few weeks of searching cars as they crossed the state 
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boundaries, raiding clubs, seizing caches of spirits and fining 
ditributors soon convinced the State Legislature and the 
voters that the comfortable old ways were gone—for better 
or worse. Under the new dispensation, which comes into 
effect this summer, it will be legal to sell spirits by the 
bottle in privately-owned shops but, in deference to the stil] 
strong dry sentiment in the state, they will not be allowed 
to advertise or to operate outside restricted hours and there 
will be no cocktail lounges. The state, however, will have 
a much-needed new source of tax revenue, of which it will 
keep two-thirds and give the rest to local authorities. 
Mississippi is now the only remaining bastion of state-w‘sdle 
Prohibition—and even Mississippi manages to levy an 
ingenious “ black market ” tax on the spirits which it refuses 
to make legal. 


Dogs’ Bad Name 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ARIZONA 


N the autumn of 1960, the Pheenix Futurity, a race open 
I to greyhounds whelped anywhere in the world, will be 
run at Greyhound Park for a $50,000 stake, with $20,000 
the prize for-first place. This is the largest sum ever to be 
offered at a dog track in America, and greyhound owners 
from as far away as Eire and Australia are showing interest. 
Arizona is making a strong bid to be recognised as one of 
the world’s major centres of greyhound racing. There are 
two meetings at Greyhound Park, in Phoenix, one in the 
autumn and the other in the winter, while.a third: is held 
at Tucson in the spring. All three are under the manage- 
ment of Western Racing, Incorporated, and an independent 
track has been opened at Apache Junction. Dog racing 
today is the most popular tourist attraction in the state, and 
brings people from California, New Mexico, Nevada, and 
even further afield. 

This is because there is no greyhound racing in most of 
the states. The tracks are widely separated in Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Massachusetts, Montana, 
Oregon and South Dakota. Residents of southern 
California can go across the border to Mexico, to bet at the 
Tijuana track. In these eight states dog racing attracted last 
year about 10 million fans who wagered some $500 million, 
of which the states took about $20 million ; the state and 
track take a percentage from the amount wagered at any 
track, and the rest is returned to the punters as winnings. 
The states also exercise strict supervision over tracks and 
the dogs which are raced. Every racing greyhound is 
registered at birth with the National Coursing Association, 
its four paw prints are recorded, and it wears an identity 
disc. Dogs are taken away from their owners several hours 
before a race, and are inspected on the track by a state 
veterinary officer. 


In spite of these precautions greyhound racing is still 
banned in forty states. It was universally outlawed in the 
nineteen-twenties, when it came under the control of 
gangsters. The first state to revive the sport was Florida, 
in 1932, and since then it has become a major attraction for 
winter holiday-makers. There are now 16 tracks in Florida. 
In 1957-58 their season was affected by bad weather, but 
in 1956-57 some 3.5 million fans wagered a total of about 
$135 million. The state took about $9 million of this, put- 
ting about $5.4 million into the old age pension fund, and 
using the rest for schools, roads and other public works. 
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Dog racing has also been approved for a good many years 
in Massachusetts and Oregon. The most successful track in 
the country is Wonderland Park on the outskirts of Boston, 
where the annual attendance is about 1.5 million and the 
bets add up to’around $40 million a year. The Multnomah 
Kennel Club in Portland, Oregon, has been operating since 
1933, and attracts bigger crowds every year. Arizona has 
adopted dog racing only since the early nineteen-forties, 
but it has become an important local sport. Colorado has 
come to the fore in the past few years. The state now has 





Source: Greyhound Racing Record 


five tracks, the others having been established following the 
success of the first, the Mile High Kennel Club, of Denver. 

Those who are working to have greyhound racing made 
fegal where it is still prohibited point out that where it is 
allowed the states supervise the tracks and share in the 
profits—no mean consideration for harassed state govern- 
ments. . They also argue that the charge of 25 cents for 
general. admission ($1 is charged for entry into the club 
section), and the $2 betting unit provide popular low-cost 
entertainment for people of limited means. For example, 
when Memphis, Tennessee, refused a licence for a track, one 
was built across the Mississippi River, at West Memphis, 
Arkansas, and is well patronised by the residents of 
Memphis, 

But persuading a state to legalise dog racing is hard work. 
According to the backers of the sport, resistance comes 
chiefly from operators of horse racing tracks and the clergy, 
sometimes in concert. It will be a long time before the 
majority of Americans will have a chance to “go to the 
dogs” every evening as the people of London and Man- 
chester do, Even in big cities such as New York and Chicago 
there are no dog tracks, though every other kind of sport 
flourishes in them and there are blueprints in existence for 
a mammoth track at the Polo Grounds, in New York City, 
left vacant by the removal of the New York Giants baseball 
club to San Francisco, 


Taxes on Taxis? 


NEW 
Evan by the state in its plan to legalise and vax. off- 
track betting, and in its alternative attempt to place 
a tax on bank cheques, the city of New York has turned— 
in its somewhat frantic search for new sources of revenue— 
tu the taxicabs. Its proposal for a flat surcharge of 10 cents 
on all’ journeys, ‘long or short, has’ received the necessary 
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assent of the state. If approved after public hearings the, 
taxi tax would bring in $20 million a year, according to the 
city’s optimistic estimates. To the casual eye, the streets - 
of New York appear crowded with big colourful taxis, but 
in fact today’s total of 11,778, which is fixed by law, is 
little more than a third of the number a generation ago. 
This limitation gives taxi licences—like seats on the New 
York Stock Exchange—a rapidly appreciating market value ; 
a licence which changed hands at about $3,500 at the 
end of the war now, fetches $18,000. ? 

New York taxis claim to charge the lowest fares in 
any American city. There has been but one increase in 
rates, in 1952, in the last 25 years. This is due largely 
to the unusually high density of potential customers. The 
earnings of taxi-drivers fluctuate with the climate and. 
with the generosity of their clients. Drivers operating 
company cars receive 44 per cent of the daily takings as 
well as’ tips. According to their own testimony their 
combined take home pay averages about $85 a week. The 
§,000 or so owner-operators retain all the fares but their 
overhead costs are heavy ; a taxi may clock up as much 
as 60,000 miles a year and has a life expectancy of only 
eighteen months, Certainly ‘the taxi-driver gives little 
apparent thought to husbanding this capital investment. 
To offset the frustrations of a city closely criss-crossed 
with traffic lights and other obstacles to progress, he has 
perfected the art of maximum acceleration and braking 
to a point which, together with the prevalence of potholes 
in the streets of New York, makes a journey up Fifth 
Avenue often feel like a rough Atlantic crossing. 

Taxi owners and drivers are mobilising both themselves 
and public opinion against the proposed tax. They argue, 
with some reason, that it is an unfair imposition on a 
single industry ; that it will rob them of many of their 


‘short-ride passengers, against whom it discriminates ; that 


it will therefore cut the volume of business on which their 
relatively low fares rest ; afd that the $20 million will in 
practice be financed to a large extent by smaller tips. But 
their prospects of frustrating the city’s designs are not 


bright. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Only now, three months after Dr Dale Alford was seated 
temporarily in the House of Representatives, has a com- 
mittee been appointed to inquire into charges that he was 
elected by fraud. A strong segregationist, he defeated 
Representative Brooks Hays, a respected southern moderate, 
last November by a write-in campaign. A federal grand 
jury is already investigating whether this violated the 
election laws. 


* * * 


The President has appointed Professor Henry Wallich, 
a banking expert from Yale University, to his three-member 
Council of Economic Advisers. Mr Wallich has been on 
loan to the Treasury since last year, 


* * * 


Recently The Economist stated that Mr Erwin Canham 
was the first newspaperman to become head of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. A correspondent now 
informs us that in 1914 and t915 the chamber was headed 
by Mr John Fahey, who was publisher of a number of 
well-known newspapers, mainly in New England. 
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Shell. expands. its world-wide service to industry. 
SHELL advances a a few sphere of activity. 
. SHELL introduces Caritiex, styrene: butadiene rubber, Shell-made. 
SHELL offers ; a sure Source of supply toa world which 
now hepnentie more rubber than natural resources-can provide. 
Cariflex is general-purpose synthetic rubber, but with 
the extra stamp of quality intrinsic in all things Shell. Now available in 
— twenty different types, of dry rubber and latex —-hot and 
cold polyiiere, oil masterbatches, carbon black masterbatches 


‘and hot and cold latices. The Cariflex range covers a very. -- 


eo 


; wide. group of applications from tyres to latex foam, from 


battery cases te footwear. Ask: your. Shell Company 4 for details. fst - 


© 


- 


Gentleman pleased at the prospect of obtaining general-purpose — 
_ rubbers made by Shell and therefore-backed by Shell facilities, 
" erganisation and experience is, by the way, himself made from q 
Cariflex 52105, which is the latex designed for the manufacture 3 
of foam rubber. Manufacturers today.ia many: parts of the world 
are looking to Sheil for supplies of synthetic rubber 
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One of a series of international advertisements issued by 

The Sheli Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England. 
For further.information consult your Shell Company: 

(in the U.K., apply to Sheli Chemical Company Limited). 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Deadlock of Arabism 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Qasim has set back in two directions the movement for 

that Arab unity to which both say they aspire. Directly, 
i# has raised the quarrel between Cairo and Baghdad to a 
pitch seldom reached in the “ worst ” days of Nuri es-Said 
and the Baghdad Pact. Indirectly, it has driven the other 
Arab states into their own particular (and sometimes 
peculiar) forms of neutrality. The Arab League meeting 
in Beirut to try and’ patch up the quarrel showed that the 
uncommitted states were determined to remaifi.uncom- 
mitted, but that they could not agree among themselves on 
a common policy to preserve their detachment. ‘Thus the 
Lebanese delegate voted for the League resolution on April 
7th—which advocated a policy of non-alignment, deplored 
all foreign influence, and appealed to the Iraqi government 
“to come into harmony with the Arab states by strictly 
observing the resolution ”—because it was in -line with 
traditional Arab policies of neutrality ; the Sudanese dele- 
gate abstained because it was not. 

The sad truth is that the Arab League sani has 
already been pigeon-holed in the department of utter 
confusion. Doubtless the sub-committee appointed to 
recommend ways and means of implementing the resolution 
is hard at work in Cairo. But neither the resolution nor the 
existence of the sub-committee has had the slightest effect 
in softening the asperities of the situation. Propaganda 
from Cairo and Damascus is as strident as ever in accusing 
Qasim of submitting to communism, and in introducing 
wherever possible the British, the Americans and the Jews 
as collusive elements in a strange pot-pourri of evil. Cairo 
concentrates on the passage through the Suez Canal of 
Russian arms shipments and “ Soviet Kurdish volunteers ” 
bound for Basra ; Dasmascus on lurid accounts of heavy 
fighting between nationalist and communist elements in 
Iraq. General Qasim, for his part, makes regular appeals 
for moderation and turning the other cheek; he is as 
regularly ignored by the communist-controlled press and 
radio of Irag, which repay President Nasser in his own coin. 

At the moment, it looks as if President Nasser, in his 
drive to bring down General Qasim, has reached a dead end. 
The aftermath of the Mosul revolt shows clearly that Colonel 
Shawaf, the rebel leader, enjoyed considerable support in 
the Iraqi army. Since his death, two divisional commanders, 
several brigadiers and more colonels have been arrested, put 
under house surveillance, or had their property impounded 
pending “ judicial” investigation. But the failure of the 
Tevolt gave the communists yet another opening in their 
drive towards power. Intensified purges of the army and the 
government apparatus created more vacancies for communist 
nominees. The-moral of ‘this seems clear : the harder 
Nasser rails at Qasim, the more Qasim leans on the com- 
Munists for support. 

Undeterred by the disturbances that followed the rally 


Te struggle between President Nasser and General 


of the peage partisans in Mosul, General Qasim sanctioned 
another, even bigger, rally in the capital itself. It was a field- 
day (or days) for the communists. But.the most important 
communist gain in recent weeks was the formation. of the 
first Federation of Peasant Unions in Iraq. For many months 
General Qasim resisted the drive towards peasant organisa- 
tion, hoping first to put the land reform bill into orderly 


‘execution. The fact that he has now bowed to communist 
- demands.in this matter shows how far.the events in Mosul 


have driven him towards the left..The resolutions adopted 


‘by the peasant federation at-its first’ meeting—which 
7% ‘included the hanging of traitors “ old-and new,” the forma- 
‘tion of popular Tesistance units among the peasantry, the 


representation of the peasantry on the land reform agencies, 
and the “arming of the people ”—point me to com- 


munist inspiration. 


The deadlock in which the disputants now find them- 


‘selves has created an uneasy feeling that something must 


crack soon. Some foresee a crack in Iraq, developing from 
differences between the National Democrats, who supply 
most of the government, and the communists. In the days 


‘ immediately following the July revolution, both these ten- 


dencies favoured an early return to party activity. But the 
communists, more flexible and better disciplined, sensed 
Qasim’s reluctance to experiment in that direction, and 
turned instead to the formation of industrial, professional 
and “front” associations—now extended to embrace the 
land. These organisations are an adequate substitute for 
party activity. The communists cannot call a communist 
party congress ; but they can call a meeting of the Partisans 
of Peace, of the Lawyers’ Association or of the Students’ 
Union, complete with chairmen, secretaries, debates and 
resolutions—all manipulated by a communist faction 
operating “ unofficially.” 

Alarm at the success with which the communists have 
evaded the ban on party activity is seen behind growing 
National Democrat calls for removal of the ban. At the 
moment, the National Democrats control little beyond a few 
newspapers, parts of the bureaucracy, and the government 
—whose voice (muffled by the dominance of the prime 
minister) is rarely heard. If they were to clash with the 
communists on the issue of resuming party activity,. there 
is little doubt what the outcome would be. The: National 
Democrat ministers would follow their Baathist predecessors 
into limbo, leaving General Qasim-with only two choices : 
a military dictatorship (if enough officers are left to run it), 
or 4 new government, communist in fact if not in name. _ 
The only serious doubt is that Iraq might founder in the 
process ; for whereas much of the turmoil now prevailing 
is communist-directed, much of it also is sheer anarchy. 
The communists have a firm hand on Qasim ; but how far 
do they really control the city mobs and the peasantry ? 

It is always just possible that the crack, if there is one, 
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may come not in Iraq but in’ the United Arab Republic. 
The thought has been fathered partly by President Nasser’s 
own allegation that General Qasim is aiming at a Red Fertile 
Crescent embracing Iraq, Syria and Jordan. The concept 
of thé Fertile Crescent is an old one, and as long as the 


Hashemites ruled in Iraq it had some substance—if never too 


much. The royal houses of Iraq and Jordan were intimately 
related, and they could lay a shadowy claim, through King 
Faisal I, to a throne in Damascus. Now’ that the Hashemite 
dream has been dissolved in blood, the Fertile Crescent has 
vanished with it. General Qasim’s only hopes of detaching 
Syria from the UAR must rest, on one or other of two 
assumptions: that the communists in Syria are very much 
stronger than any nationalist would admit ; of that there 
was a serious slump in President Nasser’s prestige. Of this, 
despite grumbling in Syria, there is no sign. 

If the crack comes neither in Iraq nor Syria, then, it is 
argued, President Nasser must soon change his tactics. He 
has long since laid claim to leadership, if not control, of the 
Arab world. Having suffered a series of defeats in Iraq— 
without much present prospect of reversing them—he must 
make up for them elsewhere. This argument suggests a 
new packet of fireworks involving the uncommitted states. 

On May 8th, Lebanon will celebrate , or rather mourn, 
the anniversary of last year’s outbreak of civil disturbances. 
The attitude of the Lebanese to current Arab conflicts is 
determined largely by memories of that grim period. The 
majority of Muslims, together with the many Christians who 
fear communism above all things, take President Nasser’s 
side in the dispute ; sympathy for General Qasim is limited 
to communists and to die-hard Chamounists, who, haying 
been discomfited by Nasser’s friends, want Nasser’s discom- 
‘fiture at any cost. The Nasserist current is the stronger one. 
But there is enough opposition to it to justify the Lebanese 
government’s refusal to take sides between Cairo and 
Baghdad. President Nasser himself is said to have acquiesced 
in Lebanese neutrality when he met President Chehab last 
March on the Syrian-Lebanese border. 


The four-man Lebanese government headed by Rashid 
Karami, which was formed after the civil conflict last 
autumn, has done much to conciliate Nasser. It withdrew 
from the United Nations the complaint laid against the UAR 
by the former regime, negotiated the withdrawal of the 
American Sixth Fleet, repudiated the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
and in many other ways showed its readiness to follow 
Nasser’s lead. In return, it has pressed for a modification of 
the autarkic policies followed by the Syrian authorities, 
which are prejudicing the Lebanese economy and threaten 
to prejudice it further in the future. Its representations in 
Damascus have met with little response, and President 
Nasser so far has been either unable or unwilling to exert 
his authority to meet Lebanese wishes in this matter. 

As long as this situation continues, the Lebanese govern- 
ment can have little incentive to change its policy of 
neutrality in the Cairo-Baghdad quarrel. Indeed, if it did 
so without something substantial to show in exchange, it 
might well run into serious internal difficulties. On Nasser’s 
side, there seems little he can do without jeopardising the 
sympathy and basic support he already receives. In short, 
the scope for action in Lebanon seems severely limited. 

The same, for different reasons, is true of Jordan. The 
present regime there has bitter memories of Nasserist 
pressure in the past, still bitterer ones of the Baghdad blood- 
bath on July 14th. In the dispute between Cairo and Bagh- 
dad, the Jordan government demonstrated its neutrality by 
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refusing even to:attend the Arab League meeting in: Beirut. 
Samir Rifai, the prime minister, gave a technical reason for 
that refusal: namely, that the Arab League secretariat had 
sprung the meeting on the Arab world overnight without 
adequate preparation. But the truer reason was the political 
one advanced by King Hussein when he declared flatly that 
the meeting would serve no useful purpose. The event 
proved him quite right. 

Any movement by President Nasser against the regime in 
Jordan is blocked by two difficulties that look, for the 
moment, insuperable. The first is Israel. Whatever the 
Israelis may say, the Arabs are convinced that they are 
awaiting only a pretext to invade the west bank. Disturb- 
ances in Jordan would give them that pretext. The only 
safe way for Nasser to gain a firmer foothold in Jordan would 
be by orderly change ; and that could only come through 
the initiative of the Amman government. 

The second difficulty is the heavy unbalance of the 
Jordanian budget. The King and his prime minister have 
recently held economic talks with the West, and both pro- 
fess themselves highly pleased with the prospects. The 
figures for aid in the coming year have not been released 
pending approval by Congress and the House of Commons ; 
but they can hardly be less than last year, and may well be 
higher, Where could President Nasser find anything of the 
order of £20 million ? The conclusion must be that, in the 
economic as well as in the military field, the initiative lies 
with the Amman government, which, on the road towards 
better relations with Cairo, would have to take western funds 
along with it. 

The prospects of Nasserist action in Saudi Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf or the Sudan seem even more remote ; and the 
above analysis leads to the thought that Nasser’s method of 
attacking Arab governments while appealing to Arab peoples 
has brought him up against a series of brick walls. It is not 
all his fault ; he has been handicapped by the mistakes of 
his friends, notably in Jordan and Iraq. But the fact is 
there. Can President Nasser abandon his drive for revolu- 
tion tomorrow, and invite the “ sister Arab states ” to peace- 
ful co-existence—and competition ? If so, he might in time 
achieve the undisputed leadership that so nearly eludes him 
now. It would mean an abrupt break with past policies, and 
the adjustment might well take time. Meanwhile, the Arab 
world presents a sad spectacle of disunity verging on despair. 


The Press in Germany 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE approaching involuntary retirement of the fifty- 
seven-year-old editor-in-chief of the German Press 
Agency is attracting a good deal of public attention in 
Germany. Dr Fritz Sanger is a member of the Social 
Democratic party. The German Press Agency’s supet- 
visory board, which recently decided to dispense with his 
services after May 31st, is composed of three Social Demo- 
crats and seventeen supporters of anti-socialist parties. 
Dr Sanger has been in his present job continuously since 
the German Press Agency crystallised-ten- years ago out of 
the German agencies operating in the three western zones 
ef occupation. Intrigues with the object of getting rid of 
him have been afoot since 1952. Those who have now had 
their way maintain it is time for a change. They may be 
right. But the manner of his going has revived suspicions 
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How, indeed? Or even choose a career until he has 
some practical experience of what it involves. How 
can a man say with certainty ‘‘This is for me’’ until he 
knows what it is all about? 

When a man decides on Unilever, he does not choose 
a career: he chooses a wide area in which to find it. 
The Unilever Management Development Scheme allows 
@ man to change direction as experience sharpens 
er develops his ambition. In fact, the diversity of 
Unilever demands that a man has breadth of outlook 
rather than a narrow knowledge of a particular job. 

But the aim is specific. It Is to develop men to the 
status of professionals in the art of management, men 
who can move easily from one particular sphere of 
activity to another with complete confidence in their 
ability to succeed in any of the 400 separate companies 
in Unilever. In short, they will be professional 
managers. 

The confidence of a professional, which distinguishes 


the man trained in management from the man who 
‘just manages’, is obtained in Unilever. The very scope 
of our organisation enables a man to advance Eocua 
a variety of experience, instead of merely repeating 
one experience several times. 

Arts man or scientist, the potential manager is the 
man who accepts the fact that the rewards in industry 
(and they are many) come to the man who is prepared 
to become a ‘professional’ at his job. In Unilever, that 
job is management. 


“Six Men on Business’’ is a book which describes how 
the Unilever system of training for management works 
in practice. Perhaps it could help you decide on the 
next step towards a career. You are invited to write 
to the address below for a copy. If you are at a 
University your Appointments Board or Committee 
can provide one. 


Unilever PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC/174), UNILEVER LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.4 
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that Dr Sanger’s critics may be activated more by political 
than by business motives. The Social Democrats are 
alleging bluntly that the Christian Democrats want a kin- 
dred spirit to be in charge of the German Press Agency 
well before the 1961 federal elections. On April 9th the 
Federation of German Journalists passed a resolution deplor- 
ing the obscurity surrounding Dr Sianger’s dismissal and 
remarking that, until it was dispelled, there were grounds 
for fearing that the independence of the German Press 
Agency might be threatened by political and industrial 
interests. The independent daily Die Welt, acknowledging 
that Dr Sanger has performed his duties with irreproach- 
able impartiality, has reminded its readers of the not-so-far- 
off days when the official German news agency, Deutsches 
Nachrichtenbiiro, was “no more than a mouthpiece of the 
National Socialist government.” 


TEVER the rights or the wrongs of Dr Sanger’s 
WY leaving, the reaction of the German press and public 


has been on the whole encouraging. For there is little doubt 
that efforts, witting or unwitting, on the part of industry and 
the state to bridle reporters and editors are increasing. Since 
it is so much more covert, it is industry’s thrust that at the 
moment is the more insidious. The government’s heavy- 
handed attempts to restrain sensational journalism by pre- 
cipitate recourse to the existing laws, and by introducing a 
new one that could be used also to stifle awkward criticism, 
are being energetically exposed and resisted. It has already 
been compelled to scrap the first draft of a too sweeping libel 
law, and if the newly-established press council (not unlike its 
British counterpart) has its way, the second draft is destined 
for the waste-paper basket, too. Defenders of the freedom 
of the press have found a surprising sympathiser in the chief 
prosecutor of the federal supreme court. Dr Giide recently 
told a gathering of journalists that conscientious editors who 
sometimes unavoidably ran the risk of prosecution in the 
course of performing their duty to the public ought to have 
the assurance that there were judges capable of appreciating 
ethical as well as strictly legal issues. 

The story of industry’s encroachments on press liberties 
is largely the old and simple one of the power of the 
man who pays the piper. As in other countries, newspaper 
production costs have increased formidably in Germany 
since the war. Today roughly 42 per cent of these costs 
are covered by sales and §8 per cent by advertisers. Before 
the war the ratio was 65 to 35. Since most of the go-ahead 
newspapers require new plant and reckon that they must 
instal it within a year or so, managements are constantly 
urging editors to bear in mind the advantages of placating 
the chief sources of revenue. This consideration is largely 
at the back of the intense competition now to be noted in 
the industrial, commercial, and financial reporting of several 
leading newspapers. For some three months the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung (circulation 200,000) has been publish- 
ing a daily economics supplement called Blick durch die 
Wirtschaft. In reply Die Welt (circulation 220,000) is 
expanding its economic coverage, the thrice-weekly 
Handelsblatt is publishing a stock market supplement on 
intervening days, and the similarly thrice-weekly Deutsche 
Zeitung und Wirtschaftszeitung is about to appear in full 
daily. It need not automatically follow that because industry 
is providing more of the staple diet and more of the money, 
the newspapers are tailoring their policies to suit industry’s 
wishes. But industry in Germany has traditionally played 
a definite part in German politics, usually well on the right 
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and sometimes with disastrous consequences. People are 
prone to assume that it is playing such a part again, and in 
some instances they may be right. 

Yet considering its past vicissitudes and present handi- 
caps, the profession of journalism in western Germany 
maintains remarkably high standards and is properly watch- 
ful of its freedom. Twice within a single generation the 
German press has been reorganised and restaffed under the 
pressures of political revolution. Powerful and prosperous 
newspapers have vanished. The individual casualty list runs 
into thousands. Some 60 per cent of the 10,000 journalists 
working today have entered the craft since 1945. The 630 
daily newspapers published in western Germany alone have 
between them a circulation of 16.3 million copies daily— 
some five million more than were sold throughout the whole 
of Germany in 1932. In addition there are more than 5,000 
periodicals ranging from the popular illustrated weeklies 

to the journals of the learned societies. 

The fecundity of the German press is another of its perils, 
The 630 dailies are produced by as many as 580 separate 
publishing houses, many of them very small and more 
interested in keeping their heads above water than in making 
the most of their opportunity to produce a good indepen- 
dent newspaper. In consequence of this dispersal of effort, 
few newspapers have the resources to engage and deploy 
the most suitable talent. Not more than 150 German 
journalists are working abroad as foreign correspondents. 
Of the 10,000 accredited journalists at work in the Federal 
Republic only about half are wholly employed by one news- 
paper. On the average they earn DM 800 a month (£68). 
The other half are free-lance journalists, or “ stringers,” 
whose average monthly income runs from DM 500 (£42) 
to DM 600 (£51). The underpaid journalist naturally tries 
to make a little money on the side, and is dangerously 
exposed to temptations of venality. 

The inadequate and unrepresentative federal capital is 
justly blamed for many of the shortcomings in west German 
public life. But Bonn is only partly responsible for the 
defects of the contemporary German press. Because of 
ubiquity of production, there never has been a German 
newspaper capital in the sense that London is. By 1933 
Berlin had become near to being one. But with the Berlin 
press nowadays out of the running, the big west German 
papers, each securely dominating its own provincial terrain, 
lack even more than before the stimulus of competition. 
Most of the German journalists stationed in Bonn—their 
position is roughly equivalent to that of the lobby and 
diplomatic correspondents of the British press—admit, some 
of them regretfully, that for want of competitors and a 
critical public their “ misses” are seldom noted in Frank- 
furt, Hamburg, or Munich. 

Bonn’s peculiar act of subversion is to foster uniformity 
of news and views. As accommodation is scarce, the majority 
of journalists are compelled to set up their headquarters 
within one or another of three adjacent lines of temporary 
buildings little better than huts. Unavoidably they see too 
much of each other and influence each other’s output. They 
are a sitting target for a stupefying barrage of hand-outs 
from government departments, political parties, industrial 
organisations, cranks, and foreign embassies militant. Three 
times weekly they troop into the Parliament building across 
the road to hear what spokesmen from the various ministries 
have to say on this or that issue of the day. To make matters 
worse, even the Bonn Press Club is officially subsidised and 
used day after day for official entertaining. The degree of 
individualism that survives is astonishing and encouraging. 














European Coal Crisis 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN LUXEMBURG 


OLLOWING the qualified approval that the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community 
won from the European Assembly at Strasbourg last week 
for its plan to restrict coal imports and production, the 
German government this week suggested a “ private ” meet- 
ing of the economic ministers of the member governments, 
with the president and vice-presidents of the High 
Authority, before the formal meeting of the Council of 
Ministers on May 4th. This was the council meeting to 
which the authority was asked to present its detailed plans to 
deal with a “state of manifest crisis.” The plan was then 
supported by the three Benelux countries, broadly accepted 
by Italy, on the understanding that production inside the 
ECSC would be cut as well as imports from outside, and 
opposed in principle by Germany ; France was entirely 
non-committal. In Strasbourg, after one day of debate on 
a resolution that suggested that the Christian Democrats 
were lining up with the “Liberals” and against the 
Socialists, a substitute resolution, supporting what the 
high authority proposed to do but not specifying what 
article of the ECSC treaty it should act under, was finally 
passed with Christian Democrat and Socialist support. M. 
Jeannency, who had represented France on the Council 
of Ministers, spoke at Strasbourg: his speech underlined the 
gravity of the long-term structural problems facing the coal 
industries of the community, but did not make much clearer 
_ what France’s attitude was towards the high authority’s 
“European ” solution. 

These proposals were outlined in detail, though not fully 
published, in Luxemburg this week. The authority 
considers that a state of manifest crisis exists in the coal 
industries. Under Article 58 of the ECSC treaty, it is in 
such circumstances obliged to make proposals (which, how- 
ever, need the consent of the Council) to alleviate the crisis 
conditions. It is now proposing 

limitation of coal imports, in the year from April 1, 1959, 

to the 1954 level, plus 25 per cent ; 

restriction of coal production, in general, to the average 

of coal production and sales for each enterprise in the 
community in 1958. Collieries that produce more would 
have to pay a steeply progressive levy on “excess” pro- 
duction—$1 a ton on the first one per cent extra, $2 a ton 
on the second one per cent, and so on. This levy would 
obviously choke off much extra production even for the 
lowest-cost mines. Control at the “reference level” 
would represent 237 million tons of output, against 247 
million tons last year ; 
virtual freezing of stocks: collieries would be allowed to 
add up to one per cent of their 1958 production to stocks, 
but for “ quota ” purposes this would count in the total of 
sales. Mines with stocks below 74 per cent of their 1958 
sales-and-production average would be allowed to put 3 
per cent of this “ reference ” tonnage into stocks. Selling 
of coal from existing stocks would count against the pro- 
duction “ quota ”; 

compensation, reckoned at 20 per cent of basic earnings, 

for workers put on short-time as a result of this control 
of production. This special compensation would start 


after the first two days and cease after the ninth day. 
The proposals, if adopted would cover the period to April 
next year, but would be reviewed at the end of this year. 
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This is not a rigid quota system. Broadly, it means that 
each producer can mine as much coal as he can sell ; but 
it limits the extent to which efficient producers can gain 
at the expense of the less efficient. Even with these 
restrictions Belgium’s highest-cost mines would need a 
continued subsidy from the Belgian government if they 
were to go on producing. Italy, main beneficiary of the 
low landed price of American coal, would suffer: but it 
has recently concluded an agreement to buy nearly a million 
tons of coking coal from the Ruhr, presumably at the 
knockdown prices that ECSC producers are allowed to con- 
cede to meet immediate competition from outside. Freights 
from Hampton Roads to Genoa now cost hardly any more 
than from Hamburg to Genoa, so the Ruhr producers are 
having to bid against the fob price of US coking coal, 
$4-5 a ton. Italy, moreover, can readily turn to imports 
over which the ECSC has no authority: oil, of which it is 
recently said to have been getting some marginal imports 
at fantastically low prices, of the order of $6 a ton landed 
in Rome. No coal—from anywhere—could compete with 
such prices. ' 


(JSau to this plan, voiced mainly by representa- 
tives of producers’ countries, were mainly on the 
ground that it represented dirigisme. To the Germans this 
is an especially dirty word, signifying what anybody else 
does to control coal imports and production : what Germany 
does, such as the prohibitive import duty beyond certain 
duty-free quotas, the setting up of cartel arrangements 
between oil and coal companies, and the Notgemeinschaft 
procedure for re-negotiating the long-term import contracts 
into which Germany had ventured so far, counts needless 
to say as economic liberalism. Producers in general may 
feel uneasy about arrangements to restrict production that 
could become a good deal more than temporary. Many 
speakers at Strasbourg showed they understood that the 
problems of coal production in ECSC (as in Britain) are 
structural rather than temporary, though recession or the 
levelling off in growth has uncovered and exacerbated 
them. Whether resumed economic expansion would neces- 
sarily banish the manifest crisis by April next year, even 
if the high authority’s measures are adopted, is none too 
certain, though the measures ought to prevent any deepen- 
ing of it. Would the supra-national control be required 
for only one year ? 

From the point of view of the high authority, this decision 
represents «a test for the whole idea of a “ European 
solution.” It has often been criticised—and was again by 
implication in the report of the Assembly’s market com- 
mission at Strasbourg last week—for not working actively 
enough towards such a solution in coal during its palmy 
early years of the seller’s market. Now, at least, it feels 
determined to act—though M. Finet did emphasise that it 
is concerned to achieve a policy for the coal problem, rather 
than to establish a principle about the use of particular 
articles in the ECSC treaty. What it is insisting on is one 
common policy and not a series of national policies ; and the 
adaptation of internal resources to needs, and not merely 
restrictions on imports. Whether some compromise can be 
arranged in Paris this week—or at the Council of Ministers 
in a fortnight’s time—depends mainly upon the eventual 
attitude that France reveals: in the present political situation 
of western Europe, the Germans will not be anxious to come 
out on the other side of any “ European ” argument. 
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Trade Unionism in Russia. 


OME 1,300 delegates who, on March 23rd, gathered -in 
S the Kremlin for the twelfth congress of trade unions 
could boast that they represented almost the whole of the 
Soviet urban labour force. There are now nearly 53 million 
trade unionists in the Soviet Union out of a total number of 
§5 million employees. The unions are mighty in numbers. 
But are they acquiring an importance in Soviet society that 
corresponds more closely to their numerical strength or are 
they remaining, as in Stalin’s time, merely an auxiliary 
branch of the administration? Neither the debates of the 
congress nor the lengthy report of Mr V. V. Grishin, chair- 
en Ee ee eee 
clear-answer to these questions. 

Quills Sekai te “ienaing win @ the wileltin't 
changing society began to be asked last May after the intro- 
duction of two-measures aimed at instilling some life into 
the practically moribund local union organisations. Through 
these reforms the powers of the factory or shop committees 
—the lowest branches of trade unions—in the management 
of their enterprises were greatly increased, at least nominally. 
The committees are now supposed to have more say not only 
in the production plan and its fulfilment, but also in the 
running of the firm and the computation of wages. Officially, 
their agreement is needed for the introduction of overtime, 
the sacking of an employee, the distribution of bonuses, or 
the allocation of housing accommodation. 

The reforms are in keeping with the economic decentrali- 
sation introduced by Mr Khrushchev. As long as direct 
control from Moscow was the rule, local initiative was rela- 
tively unimportant, But the complexity of a highly diversi- 
fied modern economy, which drove the government to 
divide the country into economic areas with their own 
regional councils, compelled it at the same time to make 
greater efforts to harness local initiative. The granting of 
increased powers to union branches was thus dictated not 
by abstract considerations of democracy but by the search 
for greater efficiency in a less centralised framework. 
Naturally, too much importance should not be attached 
to paper changes alone. Factory committees existed as 
relics of the revolution, even under Stalin; but. their 
function, like that of the whole trade union movement, 
was turned inside out. 

After the revolution the membership of the unions was 
only just over a million ; now it is nearly 53 million. But 
numbers are not all. In Stalin’s time, the unions were used 
as mere tools in the drive for higher production. When the 
time came to restore the country’s economy after the 
tavages of war and civil war, the managers had to be given 
increased power as well as responsibility. The military 
principle of unified command was applied to the manage- 
ment of industry, and in the period of rapid industrialisation, 
when millions of raw peasants flocked into the towns, it was 
applied with military discipline. In principle, the party and 
trade union representatives in the factory could act as a 
check on the manager. In practice, they could not. 

With production and wage levels dictated strictly from 
above by the planners, managements and trade unions 
worked together to apply the disciplines and the incentives 
needed to extract increased output from a raw labour force. 
The margins were se narrow that the system left no scope 
for collective bargaining. Thus, on one hand, the unions 
Were the allies of management, advertising labour “ norms ” 
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and promoting “ emulation ” among workers. On the other 
they acted as welfare societies, watching over safety regula- 
tions, distributing the funds of social insurance and, during 
the period of the great migrations, recruiting rural labour 
and helping in its assimilation. 

The peculiar functions of the unions are the outcome of 
political decisions and not of any structural atrophy. The 
unions are vertically by trade and, since 1948, 
they have also horizontal links through town, regional and 
provincial councils. The ladder runs from the shop and 
factory committee up to the All-Union Council. In theory, 
“all trade union bodies from bottom to top are elected by 
the members . . . and are accountable to them.” In prac- 
tice, as in the party, the chain of command runs only down- 
ward. Thus, to obtain a measure of greater democracy, 
what is required is not a change in the statutes but a change 
in their application, causing the elected members to repre- 
sent the views of their electors and to defend them at all 
levels: in the factories, in the regional economic councils 
and, at the very top, in the central planning board. 

The idea that such a revolutionary change might happen 
suddenly can be ruled out. But steps in this direction are 
not unlikely because of changes which have taken place 
since Stalin’s day. In the last few years real wages have 
gone up substantially. Technological change and the growth 
of the national income have given the planners more room 
for manoeuvre. The government has been able to reduce 
the hours of labour ; and a 35-hour working week is the 
official aim for the late nineteen-sixties. 


uT the biggest change has probably been in the human 
element. Gone are the days of unlettered peasants 
come to town. For some time now, all the new recruits to 
the labour force have first completed seven years at school ; 
many workers of urban origin have been at school for ten 
years or even more. The spreading of education, and conse- 
quently of skill, has compelled the authorities to level off the 
highly differentiated scale of wage-norms, because the pro- 
portion of workers reaching the higher brackets was so large 
as to make the system too costly. Sporadic efforts to resur- 
rect Stakhanovism have not been successful. Above all, the 
social and educational gap between workers and management 
has narrowed considerably. Conditions may have seemed 
ripe for a partial revival of traditional trade union activity. 


A social transformation on this scale will not take place 
smoothly or at one go. Though wage differentials have 
somewhat decreased, the slogan of equality of pay—the once 
famous uravnilovka—remains heretical, and piece rates are 
still the rule. And yet mechanical advance and the intro- 
duction of automation give strength to the inarticulate 
pressure for weekly wages not based on piece rates. 


In a one-party. dictatorship, and when the state is the 
universal owner,- the trade ‘unions cannot perform the 
classical trade union function of representing their members’ 
interests against the owners’ interests. Communists will 
argue that this dilemma will disappear together with the 
“ withering away of the state.” In the meantime, the unions 
have to strike a balance in their dual allegiance. Their 
twelfth congress has confirmed that the trade union bosses 
have no intention of giving in easily to any pressures for 
greater equality or democracy. At the same time, they 
continue to deplore the workers’ failure to take a sufficient 
interest in the production conferences of the factories or the 
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In 1958 three British publishers alone printed 
22,000,000 paper-backed books. In 1948 they produced 


less than 10 ,OOO OOO. Despite counter-attractions the appeal of paper-backs 
continues to grow at an astonishing rate. And not only here. In the U.S.A. paper-backs have been 
described as ‘probably the real growth industry of the past ten years’. Print on paper continues 
to be the world’s principal medium for instruction, for the exchange of ideas, for entertainment. 
The flourishing paper-back industry symbolises the trend towards more reading — particularly 
more serious reading. For Bowaters, makers of many different kinds of printing papers, such 


trends show the way ahead. 


facts point to a buoyant future at Bowaters 
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union activities of theit branch ; and: there are signs that the 
search for labour co-operation is “gradually inducing them 
to concede to labour a slightly greater say in union affairs. 
Planners, with wider margins to play with, may allow trade 
unions a limited bargaining power. The unions may be 

some real say in management, the elaboration of plans 
and the distribution of resources. The process will not go 
through without friction, but it is worth watching for its 
significance for the futute of Soviet society. 


F rondizi Seeks New Friends 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


E clue to the present situation in Argentina is the 

government’s decision to industrialise the country as 
rapidly as possible, regardless of the social cost. In order 
to do this, Sr Frondizi has turned his back on the trade 
unions and Peronistas who elected him president and sought 
new alliances. He knew he could not rely on trade union 
support for a policy of austerity for the wage-earner and 
incentives for industrialists, and he also knew that there 
would be nationalist opposition to his plan for bringing in 
_ lange quantities of foreign capital. He therefore turned to 
others: the armed forces, the Church, the landowners and 
the business community. 

The armed forces have been given salary increases, an 
aircraft carrier, and a privileged position as a pressure group 
to be consulted before any important decision is taken. The 
Church has been mollified by the law ending the State 
monopoly over higher education and allowing the opening 
of the first Catholic universities. The landowners and 
industrialists have been pleased by the stern policy towards 
trade unions and by the general freeing of prices to provide 
greater incentives for investment. The government is acting 
in close consultation with the large business groups through 
their unofficial representative, Sr Rogelio Frigerio, who 
holds no official post but is the president’s most important 
and influential economic adviser, 

The same reasons that inspired the president’s choice 
of allies within the country have prompted his change of 
course in foreign policy. He has decided to go all out for 
friendship with the United States since he is convinced that 
it is the only country that can effectively assist Argentina 
at present. If foreign capital is to be imported in large 
enough amounts to make a difference, it will have to come 
from the United States and whatever stands in the way of 
this will have to-disappear.. 

So far the president has the support of the armed forces, 
but within the army there is concern lest his enthusiasm 
for foreign capital should end by putting too much of the 
national resources in the hands of foreign companies. The 
amy is as nationalist as ever and“although it approves the 
government’s policy in principle—largely for the strategic 
advantages of having national resources of steel and fuel— 
among the officers there is an increasingly powerful move- 
ment called the Dragon Verde, which opposes any further 
concessions to foreign investors. 

Intrigues and pressure groups in the army and the 
Church are the more important because the political parties 
are ineffectual. The parties have almost no internal disci- 
pline, not much weight in public affairs, and certainly no 
Power to shake the government. Although Sr. Frondizi 








_ pondent saw enough of Buenos Aires during the riots to be 
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campaigned-as the candidate of -the Intransigent . Radical: 
Party, once in. power he asserted his complete independence 
of this organisation. Any measures that might encounter 
Opposition he puts into effect by decree. No part of the 
new economic policy, not even the granting of contracts 
te foreign oil companies, has been sent through Congress. 
The president and his cabinet have only met. twice since 
they took office on May 1st last year. 

With his cabinet relegated to a secondary position, it is 
all the more important that the president’s personal advisers 
should be good. But he has not been altogether lucky in 
his choices. For instance, the commission of rationalisation 
and austerity which was supposed to eliminate redundancy, 
investigate corruption, and cut down needless expense, was 
headed—unofficially—by Sr Ulises Pologna, the president’s 
own representative on the commission. Sr Pologna worked 
energetically for a few months and earned the nickname of 
Mr Austerity until he himself was accused of being deeply 
involved in a real estate fraud ; he had to resign under fire. 


R FRONDIZI has promised that he will have much to show 
within two years as a result of his austerity programme. 
The general opinion is that parts, but parts only, of his 
economic plan will be fulfilled. Few doubt that Argentina 
will produce enough oil to satisfy its domestic needs, but 
the premise that the mere opening of the door to capital 
imports will be enough to industrialise a predominantly 
agricultural nation like Argentina is viewed with concern. 
Sr Frondizi has introduced one element of planning into 
his programme. During his American trip he talked with 
Dr Lilienthal, once of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and arranged for him to supervise the development of a 
similar scheme around the huge hydro-electric plant of 
El Chocon, in northern Patagonia. But most of the capital 
coming into Argentina is directed either into the mineral 
industries or into the manufacturé of consumer goods, 
According to the joking comment of ministry of finance 
officials, Argentina will either become a second Venezuela 
or end up with half a dozen factories producing Cadillac 
spares while cart-wheels have to be imported from Paraguay. 


Sr Frondizi’s policies are now meeting serious trade 
union opposition. During his electoral campaign, the 
president promised the trade unions that he would stop 
government interference in their internal affairs. The 
Aramburu regime had tried to stifle trade union opposition 
by replacing the old Peronista leadership with officials 
selected under government supervision. Once in power, Sr 
Frondizi tried to carry interference still further: The trade 
unions, squeezed between a record-breaking rise in the cost 
of living and the government’s austerity over wage claims, 
opposed the attempt to bring them under more direct State 
control. A railway strike was put down by army and police ; 
over three hundred strikers wete arrested and are still being 
held on various charges. Another partial stoppage called 
for April 3rd ended in violent street fighting between strikers 
and police. Evidently worried about the uneasiness that 
such blatant industrial unrest might cause among potential 
investors, Sr Frondizi accused the Soviet Embassy in Buenos 
Aires of “ organising and participating in” the riots. He 
went on to declare a number of embassy officials persone 
non grate. This he hoped, would show the United States 
that Argentina was truly in the western camp. Your corres- 
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sure that the rioters did not need help or inspiration from 
any foreign embassy—and, further, that they enjoyed 
popular sympathy. 

The president’s strength in the coming struggle is based 
on the support that he hopes to receive from the armed 
forces against the trade unions. He knows that the discon- 
tented mass is powerless against him for lack of leadership, of 
. Organisation and—most important—of a clear alternative 
to his rule. The return of General Perén is out of the 
question ; his supporters are utterly divided among them- 
selves. If, for one reason or another, the nationalist groups 
in the armed forces were to decide that Sr Frondizi was 
going too far in letting in American influence, and were to 
join forces with the trade unions, it would not take them 
long to bring the government down. 


Industrial Ghana? 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ACCRA 


T would be interesting to know how far Ghana’s second 
fi development plan, which has recently been issued, 
embodies the ideas of Professor Arthur Lewis, until early 
this year Dr Nkrumah’s adviser on economic policy. It 
Seems. an ambitious plan for an economist to approve, 
though its priorities seem right. It is to run to 1964 and 
proposes an expenditure of £342 million against available 
resources of {£90 million. The planners admit that “ the 
task set is a formidable one, and the financial picture will 
not be clear for some time.” 

Wisely, they distinguish between immediate projects, 
which will only cost £124 million, and the remainder which 
clearly require foreign aid. The immediate projects sensibly 
concentrate on productive works. These include much 
increased expenditure on improved cocoa farming ; but 
they also include large investments in other crops, 
like pineapples, plantains, groundnuts and palm oil, 
to lessen Ghana’s dependence on cocoa. Rubber and 
tobacco are being planted on a small scale and there 
is talk of cotton. In the northern territories poor 
grasses and lack of water inhibit the growth of a healthy 
cattle industry which could reduce Ghana’s dependence on 
imported meat and milk ; Ghana’s bill for imported food 
is growing with rising living standards. But former attempts 
to diversify the economy have foundered on the difficulty 
of weaning the cocoa farmers from the easy life of cocoa- 
growing with migrant labour. 


Still more controversially, the plan aims at establishing 
at least 600 factories turning out more than 100 products, 
including textiles, worked steel, chemical and building 
materials and assembling motor cars. This industrialisation, 
backed by a plan for hydro-electric development costing 
£100 million, is known to be close to Dr Nkrumah’s heart. 
It also has some bearing on his political ambitions ; for he 
feels that a purely cocoa state cannot sustain the leadership 
in Africa to which Ghana aspires. For this reason, if for 
no other, he is ready to forget his marxism and offer 
inducements to investors. There will be no nationalisa- 
tion ; capital is sure of a fair return—the only condition 
is a progressive “ Africanisation ” of the staffs of enterprises 
established with foreign aid. 


The féreign entrepreneur in -Ghana, ‘satisfied on this 
point, may ask about industrial relations. He is now faced 
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with a very different type of trade union organisation from 
British days. Trade unions grew up in Ghana on the 
British model, and if they were less efficient and more 
gtaft-ridden than any British unions, they were sometimes 
more troublesome. They have now been strictly subordi- 
nated to the government in the Industrial Relations Act, 
which, passed during the Accra conference, attracted little 
attention from the world’s press. But the British Trade 
Union Congress, which in the past had advised Ghana 
unionists on organisation, was severely pained. Sir Vincent 
Tewson wrote to Dr Nkrumah before the act was passed, 
to protest that “such legislation would be in conflict with 
our basic operation as a movement free and independent 
of government, irrespective of party.” 

But Mr Tettegah, the general secretary of the new Ghana 
TUC, has gone his own way, wholeheartedly backing the 
Ghana government, and subordinating the unions to the 
requirements of the Act. This establishes the Ghana TUC 
as “the representative of the trade union movement in 
Ghana” and gives it powers to organise the other unions ; 
but the government must approve its rules, audit its 
accounts, and may freeze its funds if it “has taken any 
action not conducive to the public good.” Unions are 
only recognised when they have organised 40 per cent of 
the workers concerned, and unions for government em- 
ployees and teachers are forbidden. The right to strike 
is circumscribed. 


One object of the act was to tidy up existing confusion 
and create proper machinery for industrial relations. The 
multiplicity of small unions, organised on a “ house ” basis, 
undeniably led to abuses. Mr Tettegah, indeed, wanted 
to reduce them to 16 in number ; 24 are now listed. In 
his book, “ A New Chapter for Ghana Labour,” he asks, 
“Will the Labour movement accept the challenge and 
release our mirids from the slavery to the British way of 
doing things . . . to develop our own African personality 
and the African way of organising workers ?” He said that 
he learned more about trade unionism’ from ten days in 
Israel than he would have done from ten years in a British 
university. 

His aim now is to “ build a gigantic labour organisation 
co-ordinated and centralised with a general staff,” which 
will clearly put political support for the government before 
its functions with regard to wage bargaining. A few of the 
long-established unions in Ghana, such as the locomotive 
men and the United Africa Company’s house union, are 
resisting this scheme, no doubt because of ingrained slavery 
to traditional British ideas. 


The incoming industrialist must make up his own mind 
about this set-up. It looks as if he can expect union 
restraint—so long as he is in favour with the government. 
His concern is less to consider the course of industrial 
relations in Ghana than to calculate how well he will get 
on with a government that will brook no political, industrial 
or trade union rivals in political appeal—in short, with the 
African political personality. 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
TO YESTERDAY'S 
HEADLINE ? 


Could you place an accurate Interpretation on the events you read about in your morning 
newspaper ? In a befogged world facts loom up, then disappear. Conflicting reports arrive. 
There's so much to take in: so little time In which to absorb it. 

The Scotsman knows the pace at which the mind, today, must absorb radical and 
sometimes disturbing changes. Its policy as a newspaper Is to guide, not merely to 
emphasise. Its readership is that section of the community that requires lively, intelligent 
leaders ; reliable, corroborated Information on world affairs. That is why so many are 
changing to The Scotsman. Not only for this refreshing coherence, but also for its 


stimulating articles on sport, farming, the arts, women's features, and almost every other 
topic known to Man. 
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HENRY JACKSON (LIVERPOOL) LTD 


Manufacturers of Polythene Film 
HIGH PARK STREET. LIVERPOOL 8. Tele: LARK LANE 1818 (5 lines) 
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AFRICARGO 
NOW SERVES 
ALL AFRICA ¢ 


with a new, — 
faster airfleet 


West Africa and Johannesburg—as well as East 
and Central Africa—are now linked with the 
U.K. by the Africargo airfreight service. 

This Hunting-Clan express service is now 
operated with modern pressurised Douglas DC-6C 
*Liftmasters’ cruising at over 300 m.p.h. and 
with vastly increased cargo space. The all-cargo 
flights are supplemented by freight capacity 

on the scheduled Safari Viscount services. 

With Africargo, you get specialist care and handling 
as well. Cargoes are accompanied by trained 
flight attendants, you get firm bookings, and many 
other advantages an all-cargo service offers. 


Consult your forwarding agent or write to 


HUNTING-CLAN 
AFRIGARGO SERVICE 


LONDON AIRPORT 
Hounslow, Middlesex. Telephone: SKYport 411! 
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Reflation Discounted ? 


HE British economy is about to receive a record 
injection of budget reliefs— {£366 million in the 
-- current year. - There will be more money to 
spend on industry’s products and more money to invest 
iu industry’s shares. Yet in Throgmorton Street buyers 
are still chary, even though an early election now looks 
less likely’ Ordinary shares edged to a peak on the morn- 
ing after Budget day; but the day after they had one 
of the sharpest falls since Bank rate was raised to 7 per 
cent in 1957. Buyers with an eye to selling after a good 
budget were quick to take profits and though the market 
improved. later, prices are no higher than on budget 
eve. Is this profit-taking of real significance ? Has the 
big rise in equity prices in the past twelve months 
already discounted industrial recovery or are prices now 
poised for a new lift ? 

The central doubt is not whether the degree of refla- 
tion that the Government has: decided on will give 
industry a boost, but whether it can do so without 
involving financial troubles ; this doubt is intensified 
by thoughts of a coming election and the possibility of a 
Labour government, a prospect that would hold other 
and different threats to investors. Inflation helps equities 
in the long run ; but that has not proved a completely 
dependable maxim in the short run. The long run drift 
to equities continues—the latest converts include the 
Women’s Institutes and the first London borough 
council—but investors have learned that a rise 
in ordinary shares that is accompanied, and perhaps 
prompted, by doubts about stability of the currency can 
undergo a severe reaction when the authorities are 
forced to take counter-inflationary measures. 

Investors today keep a 
careful eye on the “ yield 
gap” —the margin between 
dividend yields on ordinary 
shares and long term rates 
of interest set by the yield 
on irredeemable Consols. 
In 1951, in 1955, and in 
1957 inflation or fears of 
inflation narrowed the yield 
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gap almost to extinction ; in each case, official measures 
taken or anticipated by the market, restored the tradi- 
tional margin. During 1958 the gap was again reduced 
quite sharply. This, however, was a result not of a 
slide in gilt-edged prices, which were themselves rising, 
but of the steeper rise in equity prices, which more than 
offset increased dividends. Yet the market remembered 
its historical lesson ; after gilt-edged began to show their 
first weakening since 1957, under pressure of bank 
selling, equity prices, too, stopped rising, and this year 
the yield gap has remained steady, though low. 

What is in store for gilt-edged in this year of reflation 
and perhaps, a general election ? Externally, there must 
be a reduction in last year’s bumper current surplus, 
and some increased capital commitments. But capital 
is flowing inwards, too, and foreign confidence remains 
firm. The election will provide a major test ; it was 
argued here four weeks ago that the authorities ought to 
be able to hold the line. Domestically, there seems little 
reason to fear a quickening of price inflation in the 
months ahead ; wage demands do not look too threaten- 
ing and expanding production should absorb them. On 
the other side, pressure will be exerted on the gilt-edged 
market by demands for new money. This year, despite 
the continued surplus in the ordinary budget, the 
Government has to borrow for capital outlays below-line 
no less than {721 million, against {182 million last year. 

The Bank of England will not be keen to see too much 
of this overall deficit financed by -Treasury bills ; it 
would hardly like to lose control of bank liquidity (and 
perhaps be forced to invoke special deposits) in this 
period of credit expansion. The Chancellor has inti- 
mated that there will be 
“some increase ” in float- 
ing debt held in the mar- 
ket. Since advances are 
still rising, in line with 
general economic policy, 
this may simply lessen the 
banks’ need to unload gilt- 
edged (they sold another 
£44 million in the latest 
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month), and liquidity ratios will not necessarily get 
out of hand. National savings are not expected 
to do so well as last year’s £300 million, but 
another substantial contribution is hoped for. Sales 
of government stock in the market will certainly 
have to be considerable. But funding sales need 
not necessarily be larger than in 1958; they then 
had to finance the large external surplus (expected to 
decline this year) and yet they were still sufficient to cut 
down the floating debt. Thus the gilt-edged market 
need not be unduly frightened by the dramatic 
rise in the overall deficit. Financial opinion 
overseas, too—which has shown some signs of un- 
Keynesian alarm about the size of the deficit—might be 
reassured if the authorities explained that no inflationary 
financing need be involved. 

More money is also likely to be needed by local 
authorities, which have been encouraged to advance 
their capital projects into the current year. Last week’s 
record issue of £25 million for the London County 
Council was a portent, and not a happy one for the 
market, with 94 per cent left with the underwriters. But 
given proper handling, the weight of new money ought 
to be manageable so long as retail prices at home and 
sterling abroad remain satisfactory. If they do, gilt- 
edged need not necessarily suffer from reflation. Gilt- 
edged have shown little response to the monetary relaxa- 
tions ; for what past experience is worth, current returns 
are generous in relation to 4 per cent Bank rate. 

On the assumptions that sterling and gilt-edged do 
provide a stable base, and that there is no change 
of government—both big assumptions at this stage— 
one can be reasonably optimistic about equities. It is 
- true that the rise in The Economist indicator, of 60 per 
cent, from its low point fifteen months ago shows how 
generously the expected industrial recovery has already 
been discounted. It is also true that the impact of the 
recession on the profits of industry has not been unduly 
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severe. Above all, the equity indices today are only a 
little above the peak levels of mid-1955, when industrial 
production was about the same as now. Vast invest- 
ment programmes have been completed since then, and 
industry should be able to earn good money on them. 

In general, therefore, equity prices do not appear to 
have discounted all the expansion that we have not yet 
had. The rise of the past year looks almost restrained in 
comparison with Wall Street. In the United States, too, 
industrial production has risen little since 1955 ; but 
Standard and Poor’s index of Wall Street industrials 
shows a rise of 25 per cent above its plateau of 1955-57. 
Yields on the leading stocks—not the speculative fav- 
ourites—average just over 3 per cent. That is well 
below the yield on US government bonds and compares 
with blue chip yields averaging 5 per cent in Britain. It 
might be argued that because America is much less 
dependent on external trade and has much greater capa- 
city to absorb any weakening of external confidence 
about its currency, it is the better able to carry infla- 
tion. But Wall Street cannot advance for ever on that 
reasoning. 

The increasing interest that American investors are 
showing in European securities is motivated primarily 
by strict calculations of comparative yield. Once the 
election is come and gone, and if the Tories win, over- 
seas buying of British equities is likely to increase con- 
siderably, from the Continent as well as America. Stee! 
shares will be obvious favourites. 

While the election shadow remains, with its torment- 
ing range of possible eventualities from controls and 
capital gains tax to dividend limitation and inflation, 
large scale net buying, domestic or foreign, can hardly 
be expected in the stock markets. But selective buying is 
active. Which sections of the market are likely to gain 
most from reflation ? Obvious favourites are producers 
of capital goods, which have been hit hardest by reces- 
sion and the long pause in expansion. Their shares, cor- 
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respondingly, have lagged behind the recent rise ; and 
for the most part, unlike shares of producers of con- 
sumer goods, they stand below their peaks of a few years 
ago. Many concerns are making better use of their 
working capital and with their improved liquidity could 
expand their business appreciably without the need 
to seek new finance from the market. The spurt in 
capital issues in the first quarter of this year was in large 


part attributable to businesses that had previously been 


deemed ineligible by the Capital Issues Committee— 
including the banks, which have still to complete their 
round of rights issues, for sizeable amounts. 

Otherwise the equity market may not be over pressed, 


Court 


The Restrictive Practices Court sat for the 
first time exactly a year ago. What 
has it accomplished ? 


Ts Restrictive Trade Practices Act of 1956 made * 


mandatory the registration of collective agree- 
ments relating, inter alia, to prices, conditions of supply, 
and processes of manufacture, and the subsequent 
defence of them before the court against the presump- 
tion of being contrary to the public interest. When the 
Act was passed some people hailed it as the death-knell 
of restrictionism in British business ; others noted more 
sceptically that the scope of the Monopolies Commis- 
sion had been curtailed and individual price mainten- 
ance had been made legal, at the same time. 

There is room, too, for different opinions about the 
accomplishments of the court in this first year. 
Measured by the number of restrictive trading agree- 
ments that have formally gone out of existence the court 
seems to have had considerable effect. But the effect 
of the court’s judgments in the market place is perhaps 
another thing : cynics might wonder whether the one 
tangible result is the promise of a Government-spon- 
sored rationalisation scheme for Lancashire. The 
question remains: How far have the court, the regis- 
trar and the Act gone towards eliminating uncompeti- 
tive practices from the conduct of British business ? 

In this first year, the court has issued final orders 
on twelve agreements. Only four of. those cases 
have in fact been argued before it : they concerned 
agreements of the Chemists’ Federation, the Cotton 
Yarn Spinners’ Association, the Constructional Steel- 
work Association, and the Blanket Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation: In each, the court’s decision has been that the 
agreement in question was contrary to the public inter- 
est, and hence must be abandoned. The other eight 
agreements, which it formally ordered to be scrapped, 
were actually abandoned or modified by their makers— 
dead, if not wholly buried, when the coup de grace was 
administered. But two of the four cases which reached 
the court intact were certainly complex in nature, 
involving many documents, much testimony and con- 
siderable pleading ; there was no precedent for these 
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especially if sales and profit margins revive quickly. The 
best. prospect is probably for firms supplying the needs 
of the increased capital programmes of the public 
sector—such as building, heavy electrical manufactur- 
ing, and industries concerned with road making. 
But in a year when private-investment is not likely to be 
better than steady on balance, by no means all the capital 
goods industries can look forward to a quick revival. The 
course of exports may be a critical factor, both in the 
business of individual firms and in governing the extent 
to which re-expansion can be afforded by the nation. 
It is not exactly a clear prospect before the investor ; 
but then, it never was. 


Report 


hearings, and the procedure followed was unlike that 
of any other British court. It is remarkable that the 
court got through them with such despatch. 

These few decisions, however, have had a significant 
effect on other cases on the register, and in this wider 
context, the court’s first year has had impressive results. 
About 2,200 agreements are now on the register ; and 
this is probably about as many as will ever be on. Of 
this total, 205 have either been abandoned or revised 
SO as to remove any registerable restrictions in them, and 
another 150 are known to be on their way out. Thus, 
roughly one-sixth have already gone by the board or will 
soon have done so. But the ultimate test of the efficacy 


of the Act is the degree to which greater freedom to 


compete becomes a reality to both businessmen and 
consumers, this freedom has not been greatly increased 
by the court’s judgments to date. \Stripped of its price- 
fixing clauses, the structural steelwork agreement was 
found to be of no economic significance, removed from 
the register, and hence carries on. The blanket manu- 
facturers’ agreement, while restrictive and wholly un- 
necessary, was found by the court to do the public no 
great harm. The yarn spinners’ price ring is broken, 
and the tax burden of the Government’s reorganisation 
scheme may or may not weigh less heavily on the public 
than did the cost of the induStry’s self-protection. And 
a number of manufacturing chemists are now behaving 
independently as they had behaved before collectively 
and there is little indication here that the court’s decision 
has made any difference to the public. 

Within the narrow framework set up by the Act, the 
court has undoubtedly been as effective as most 
observers could reasonably expect. Parliament decided 
to set up a court and a registrar with no discretionary 
power (and not to set up a discretionary authority, as 
exists in the United States and West Germany). Their 
decision has both good and bad points. A court is free 
from the political pressures to which a minister is so 
often subjected. But its terms of reference must 
necessarily be narrower, and its decisions less 
responsive to changing economic circumstances. 

The court, then, not only had to evolve a satisfactory 
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procedure ; it also had to make decisions in a field which 
lacked any substantial body of precedent in British law. 
In both respects the results, have been impressive. 
Within the wording of any act, there is usually room for 
judicial decision, and that is certainly true of this Act. 
The court might have taken the view that the blanket 
manufacturers’ “ harmless ” but rigid restrictions might 
be allowed to stand, or that local unemployment in 
Lancashire could be held to be contrary to the public 
interest. But it has taken a stricter interpretation of the 
statute as its guide. The conduct of these unprecedented 
cases has been carried out by Mr Justice Devlin and his 
colleagues with great skill and efficiency, and the first 
decisions of the couft must have a crucial importance 
for the practical effects of the Act. 


HE Restrictive Trade Practices Act made collective 
£ price maintenance illegal, but at the same time it 
strengthened individual price maintenance, making it 
enforceable through the courts. It also cut the 
Monopolies Commission down to a much smaller 
size, changing it from a body whose findings were 
ignored in practice to a body whose restricted 
powers have yet to be put to any test. It is difficult 
to tell whether the exchange of individual for group 
agreements has benefited the price-fixers on balance ; 
certainly a number of group agreements have been 
replaced by individual arrangements having the same 
effect. An outstanding example of this “no change ” 
is the replacement of the Motor Traders’ Association’s 


agreement by a limited version (due to be considered by 


the court) and a set of bilateral agreements between 
manufacturers and agents that are beyond the reach of 
the registrar. On the other hand, the past year and a 
half has seen the decline of resale price maintenance 
in a number of areas, particularly in food retailing. 
The Act has had nothing to do with this: super- 
markets have been the chief agents. Price maintenance 
may have become no more widespread, since the 
passage of the Act ; and in some places it may well have 
become much less important. 

Many of the agreemen@ on the register are inter- 
related—some directly, like the 200 agreements in 
building or the 150 in co-operative trading, and others 
because they concern the same type of goods, as did the 
yarn spinners’ and doublers’ agreements, or the agree- 
ments on black bolts and bright bolts. An adverse find- 
ing by the court in one of these cases will mean the 
almost automatic abandonment of the others. More- 
over, it is common for agreements in quite different 
fields to make use of similar arguments, or to contain 
similar clauses. The degree to which parties to such 
agreements become discouraged by an adverse judg- 
ment in another field is difficult to assess. The registrar 
now has about 170 cases in various stages of prepara- 
tion ; about half of the agreements remaining on the 
register are fairly obviously connected with one of these 
170 cases, and thus will stand or fall accordingly. 

Of the 1,800 remaining agreements, then, more than 
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half will certainly be affected directly or indirectly by 
cases now in progress; many of the remainder may 
prefer to abandon their agreements rather than pay the 
not inconsiderable costs of defending them. Another 
150-200 agreements are of no substantial economic 
significance, and it may be assumed that they will be 
removed from the register on this ground under section 
12 of the Act. This could leave a “ hard core ” of, say, 
300-400 agreements to be brought before the court ; 
in fact, the number is likely to be much smaller. 

This “hard core” may present the court with much 
more sophisticated: “ economic” arguments than it has 
heard so far. Most of the parties concerned had a shot 
at modifying their agreements with the aim of making 
them easier to defend, before they registered them. This 
revision has continued to some degree ; and cases of 
this sort tend to be in the hands of a few large City law 
firms, who are fast gaining experience in Anti-Monopoly 
Laws and How to Beat Them. They will certainly 
make the court’s work in future more arduous and pro- 
tracted. On the other hand, the cases already heard or 
now in preparation broadly cover the main types of 
registerable agreements (e.g. distributive arrangements 
in the chemists’ case, and minimum price-fixing in the 
yarn spinners’ case), The range of arguments available 
to defending lawyers is being quickly and clearly 
defined, and—so far—is being as quickly narrowed 
by the court. 


HAT, then, of the future, assuming that Mr Harold 
Wilson is not given the chance to carry out his 
threat to abolish the court and return to a stronger 
monopolies commission ? The court is permitted to 
split into two sections to accelerate the hearing of cases, 
but it was felt last year that this procedure should not be 
followed, at least during the early stages. Such a divi- 
sion might be made in the future; but no such plans 
have been announced, and it now seems unlikely that 
the court will sit continuously throughout this year, 
since some of the agreements scheduled to come before 
it have been or will be abandoned before the hearings. 
Eventually, all agreements on the register will be dis- 
posed of, one way and another, and the only agreements 
openly in operation will be those found to be in the 
public interest, and those of no great economic conse- 
quence, which will have been taken off the register. 
Only problems of enforcement will remain. | 
Even if the court were to disapprove of every agree- 
ment on the register, the effect on the public might not 
be overwhelming ; there is nothing to stop firms from 
behaving individually in a restrictive way, as some 
members of the former Chemists’ Federation appear to 
be doing. Lord Chandos is no doubt right that “The 
Act will lead to amalgamations and larger units to face 
keener competition.” But each agreement which the 
court finds contrary to the public interest and which is 
then abandoned increases at least the possibility, if not 
the reality of competition—and thus the possibility of 
tangible public benefit from the Act. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


COTTON TEXTILES 


Another Scheme for Lancashire 


HOSE few stalwarts in the cotton textile industry who 
"| aoe that elimination of surplus capacity was best 
left to “natural forces” have not been heeded. The 
majority wanted the maximum subvention from public 
funds—and they have got it. The President of the Board 
of Trade announced on Thursday that the Government will 
pay two-thirds of the cost of removing surplus capacity 
among the various sections of the industry under schemes 
to be approved by the Board of Trade. The other third will 
be raised from the industry by statutory levy. A firm which 
now scraps machinery will qualify for subsidy, subject to 
conditions, but a “severe” time limit will-be set. The 
subsidy is being granted on the clear understanding that the 
industry will compensate displaced workers, 

If the Government is satisfied that enough capacity will 
be eliminated, Sir David Eccles continued, it is also pre- 
pared to pay one-quarter of the cost of modernising existing 
machines or installing new ones. New orders for machinery, 
and modernisation and re-equipment completed during the 
next five years will be eligible, provided that surplus capacity 
is sufficiently reduced. Sir David said that the total cost to 
public funds might well be of the order of £30 million. A 
special agency is to be set up under the Cotton Board to 
carry out both schemes in accordance with directions from 
the Board of Trade. The Government has “no doubt,” 
he said, “ that the circumstances of the cotton industry... 
justify the exceptional course of direct financial assistance 
from public funds.” 

It is probably true that surplus capacity could not be 
removed quickly enough without Government aid of this 
kind. It is much more open to question whether the 
Government should help the remaining firms to modernise 
and re-equip. It has been tried before. 


HOW LANCASHIRE FARED IN FOUR MARKETS 
Imports of cotton cloth in million square yards ; supplier's share in italics 
Australia Nigeria 


- Jan.- Jan.- Jan.- 
pt. Per Sept. Per Sept. Per Sept. Per 


1955 cent 1958 cent 1955 cent 1958 cent 
Total ...:.. 220-8 233-4 147-9 119-9 
Britain... 82-5 37'2 48:4 20, 36-6 24, 20-8 I7%4 
an.... 58-3 26', 83-7 36 4-8 30 30-2 25 
ie. sents 34- 151. 41-0 I7% 48:4 32% 24-8 20% 
Holland... 6-1 3 47 2 64 4, 10-8 9 
New Zealand Belgian Congo 
Jan.- Jan.- n.- . - 
Sept. Per Sept. Per Per Sept. Per 
1955S cent |! cent 1955 cent 1958 cent 
mee... aoe 38-7 29:7 41-3 39-3 
Britain. 27-5 71 16-0 54 16-0 384 143 36, 
India..... 5-4 14 47 16 aaa YE pe 
1 3 5-0 I7 62 15 5-1 13 
0-4 Ik 68 16% 8-4 2% 


Failure to Compete 


I’ 1958 the Lancashire cotton textile industry suffered 
two further reverses in world markets. Its share of world 
exports of cotton cloth shrank further, and for the first 
time for over a century it ceased to be a net exporter 
by volume. It is difficult to believe that Lancashire’s troubles 
are not partly of its own making. In the free market of the 
Belgian Congo the Dutch textile industry, which certainly 
does not pay “ rice-standard” wages, has increased its 
share of the trade from 164 to 214 per cent in the last 
three years, while Britain’s share has fallen from 38} to 
364 per cent and even Japan has lost ground. In Nigeria, 
Holland has doubled its share to 9 per cent, while Britain’s 
share has dropped from 24} to 173 per cent in the last three 
years. In Britain’s biggest—and preferential—market, 
Australia, Holland has made no headway, but Japan and 
India have, at Britain’s expense. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


Old Politics and New Facts 


JYHE Chancellor of the Exchequer gave the obvious 
= reasoned answers to Labour’s stereotyped complaints 
about American investment in British industry in the House 
of Commons this week ; and Mr Amory added some useful 
bits of new information too. He has confirmed that the sales 
of big companies to American interests in the past six 
months, which are reckoned to total some $100 million, 
has brought nothing like that sum into the official reserves ; 
these have gained by about £15 million, or $42 million. 
The difference represents mainly purchases made through 
security sterling, though some dollar proceeds may still be 
due to be transferred. 

Mr Amory’s second revelation, elaborating the point that 
Britain’s investment abroad vastly exceeds foreign invest- 
ment here, was that even with North America the balance 
of new investment in recent years has been roughly all 
square. But one Labour MP could not accept comparison 
of Britain’s investments, which are “ widespread” and 
“benevolent,” with America’s machinations in “ strategic ” 
and “key” industries. 

Mr Amory was also asked why the Treasury had refused 
permission for the American company to acquire British 
Timken through an exchange of shares. He replied bluntly 
that it is policy to require a cash payment across the official 
exchange in such cases ; and that the Treasury does not 
allow portfolio investment in foreign securities except 
through reinvestment dollars, acquired from the existing 
pool of securities (which are now in fact at no premium in 
the market). While this restriction remains, the Treasury’s 
practice has a certain grim logic: it may be thought unfair 
to allow someone to acquire dollar securities at the official 
exchange rate just because he happens to have securities 
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that an American wants. Exporters, after all, are not 
allowed to buy Cadillacs with their dollar earnings. Pre- 
sumably, too, the Treasury still thinks that the first priority 
for receipts of dollars is the liquid official reserve. But the 
whole question of restrictions on international investment 
needs re-thinking. 


Seeking the Dollars 


LEINWORT SONS & cO., the London merchant bank 
K which last year established a dollar investment trust 
in Bermuda, has sponsored a new closed-end trust fund, 
Transatlantic Fund, for investment in Western Europe, the 
United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. This will be 
subscribed mainly by Americans, but the Bank of England 
has agreed to the use of reinvestment dollars for subscrip- 
tions by British investors. The venture is being made on 
a modest scale ; the initial offer, which should be placed 
in minimum allotments of $100,000 each to satisfy the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, is being limited to 
$5 million ; doubtless Kleinworts have noted the fate of 
the sponsors of Eurofund, who asked for $50 million and 
have had to postpone their issue. 

A distinctive feature of Transatlantic Fund is that it will 
aim primarily at growth ; distributions are to be very small. 
The attraction to the investor is capital gain ; and because 
of the tax on such gains in the United States, the fund 
has been registered in Toronto. Kleinworts are the invest- 
ment advisers, and an advisory panel to assist with the Con- 
tinental portfolio has been formed by Kredietbank of 
Brussels, R. Mees & Zoonen of Rotterdam and de Neuflize 
Schlumberger of Paris, 


CANADIAN EAGLE 


Bid From Royal Dutch-Shell 


N one of the biggest take-over bids ever made, the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group has made an offer worth around {100 
million for the equity stock in Canadian Eagle that it does 
not already hold. The group already owns 6,304,059 of the 
ordinary npv’shares of Canadian Eagle (that is about 21 per 
centy and there-have been periodic rumours that it would 
make a bid for the remaining 23,826,071 shares. But when 
the bid came on Wednesday, the stock market was taken 
completely by surprise.’ The offer is of two Royal Dutch 
Fl. 20 ordinary units and three “ Shell ” Transport £1 ordi- 
nary units for every twelve Canadian Eagle npv shares. 
On the basis of current market values, at £15% for Royal 
Dutch and 131s. for “ Shell,” the offer preserves the 60/40 
relationship of the two partners and puts a value of about 
85s, 9d. on Canadian Eagle shares. As soon as the bid was 
announced “Caneagles” were marked up to 81s. 3d., to 
record in a single day of trading a gain of 25s. 

If the- bid goes through, Canadian Eagle will be com- 
pletely absorbed by Royal Dutch-Shell, leaving no minority 
shareholders. Canadian Eagle will be “ dissolved.” Through 
Venezuelaf Eagle, Canadian Eagle has a share in Shell 
Venezuela’s crude oil production and it also participates in 
Shell’s contract with Gulf Oil in Kuwait. Canadian 
Eagle has a 20 per cent share interest in Shell Mex and 
BP in this country and supplies crude to that marketing 
organisation. It is also associated with the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group in marketing in South and Central 
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America. In addition, it owns 21 tankers, has another 21 
on period charter and has eight more under construction, 
Royal Dutch-Shell is now bidding for absolute control over 
these operations and assets. If its bid is successful Canadian 
Eagle’s independence as a buyer and supplier of crude oil 
will disappear and Royal Dutch-Shell will be able to con- 
duct Canadian Eagle’s affairs in a manner that is to the 
greatest advantage of the group as a whole. A cousin, 
related by marriage, will become a son under strict parental 
discipline. The bid has come at a time when the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group is actively re-organising its own struc- 
ture and it suggests that it wishes to knit its interests 
even more closely. 


WALL STREET 


Yet Another Peak 


HILE the British industrial ordinary share market has 

been nothing more than steady, the market in 
common stocks in Wall Street has been strong. Eight 
successive days of gain carried the Dow Jones average 
to a new peak of 629.23 on Tuesday. The market 
then boiled over and on Wednesday a revival of selling 
brought the average back to 625.15. But, though there is 
some uncertainty about the Federal Reserve's attitude 
towards margin requirements, a confident belief that the 
market will climb higher persists. Heavy trading has taken 
place in stocks that are about to be split, railway stocks 
have been bid up to a new peak and interest has switched 
away from the more speculative counters towards the better 
known and better quality stocks. Earnings reported by 
companies in the first quarter of this year have made an 
excellent showing and there is the prospect that they will 
do so again in the next few months. 


INSURANCE 


Commercial Union and North 
British | 


HE bid by Commercial Union Assurance for all the 
7 share capital of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance should please everybody. The directors of both 
companies are satisfied that the offer is fair and they antici- 
pate substantial benefits, especially in North America, from 
the combination of. the two businesses. The preference 
shareholders in North British will gain both in income and 
security, for they are offered {£1 § per cent cumulative 
preference stock in Commercial Union for £1 4 per cent 
non cumulative stock now held. The ordinary shareholders 
in North British will also gain ; they are offered five Com- 
mercial Union §s. ordinary shares plus 20s. in cash for four 
5s. ordinary shares in North British. On the eve of the 
offer, Commercial Union ordinary stood at 46s, 3d. and 
North British at 45s. ; the bid thus put a value of 62s. 9d. 
on North British shares. Following the increase in the 
Commercial Union’s dividend from 1s,.'1od..to 2s. pet 
share, North British shareholders have-an effective gain in 
dividend income from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per share. 

If the merger goes through, the group will control assets 
worth about £200 million excluding thé life funds, and 
about £300 million including them. The group’s non-life 
premiums will exceed {100 million, rivalled in size only by. 
the Royal Insurance of Liverpool. Commercial Union and: 
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; THE CHARTERED BANK 
. (Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
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a HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
3 Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 
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For the man 
who really cares 


—the new <> 
| SIXTY EIGHT 


£725 


Every RILEY carriesa TWELVE 
MONTHS’ WARRANTY and is 
backed by Europe’s most comprehen- 
sive Service—B.M.0. 


plus £303.48.2d. P.T. 
Duotone Colours extra 


Here’s news for the man who really cares about motoring! A superb new Riley 
with the long, low, elegant lines of a new era in body design. Spacious, 
luxurious. With instant surging power from the sports tuned twin carburetter 
14 litre engine. Effortless high cruising speeds—yet running costs that 
are remarkably low. There’s finger-tip gear control through the short, stubby 
floor mounted gear shift. And suspension, steering, brakes —all are designed 
and built to the traditional standard of Riley perfection. 


Just look at the 

new Riley 4 Sixty Eight. 
Exploreitsscore of features. Drive it. 
This car has been created for 

the man who really cares! 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: 55/56 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41/46 Piccadilly, W.1. 
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North British will continue to be run as separate entities, but 
economies in operation can be expected to emerge in time. 

Commercial Union’s dollar premiums are about $70 
million (making 35 per cent of its total premiums) and North 
British, which underwrites a good deal of fire business, has 
dollar premiums of $50 million, representing as much as 56 
per cent of its total premiums. The recent experience of 
both offices in the United States market, as with other British 
insurers, has been adverse. British insurance offices have 
been faced with the prospect of getting out of this market 
(as Yorkshire Insurance has done), or of building their 
strength within it. A merger between Commercial Union 
and North British would enable their offices to underwrite 
business that as smaller independent concerns they were 
ineligible to accept and to be more selective in the business 
they underwrite. The merger, in fact, will put them on a 
more equal footing with their American competitors at a 
time when the American market promises to be a little 
steadier than i in recent years. 


The Prudential’s Figures 


N aan the Prudential added another £584 milliqn to its 
assets, which have risen to £965 million. A new fashion 
in insurance balance sheets may have been started by thé 
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actual stake in each class of assets. The figure for equities 
at the end of 1958 includes a book writing up of £35 
million ; though this leaves the book total “ substantially 
below current value.” The converse of this operation was to 


THE PRUDENTIAL’S ASSETS 















END 1958 
Per ce Per cent 
of £ mn. of 
M including policy loan "> 8 4 
jortgages, including policy S. s . . 
British Government and Govern- 
ment guaranteed stocks ........ 29-6 267 27-7 
British municipal, Overseas govern- 
ment and municipal stocks ...... 5-5 56 5-8 
Debenture stocks ...........6s05 16-0 1S! 15-6 
Preference shares ...........se005 6-3 57 5-9 
Ordinary shares ..........seee0e 20-5 208 21-6 
Other investments............-++ 0-3 1 0-1 
PI GLA Oh occ ncheceuacsiceet 10-8 116 12-0 
Cash, agents, balances, etc........ 3-1 28 2-9 
Dep OMT nic einctiice [100-0 | 965 | 100-0 





write down other groups of assets (for the most part fixed- 
interest securities) “ to values broadly in line with current 
values.” In addition to the hidden reserve in equities, there 
were unhypothecated contingency funds of £364 million. 
The 1957 figures shown in this year’s balance-sheet have 


Pru, which made a move a year ago towards disclosing the 





Profits from Oil 


RIEF reference was made in last 
week’s article on the oil congress in 
Cairo tea calculation of oil profits made 
in a study by the First National City 
Bank“of New York.* This document 
(which is the National City’s first ven- 
ture into a field largely occupied until 
now by the Chase Manhattan Bank) 
was timed, no doubt, for the Cairo con- 
gress. In it are assembled from the 
published figures of the major oil com- 
panies that operate in the Middle East 
some useful data on the financial aspects 
of these operations. The First National 
City Bank’s sifting of these figures sup- 
ports the conclusion reached by most 
recent students of the problem: that 
since the effects of the Suez affair sub- 
sided, at any rate, the level of oil prices 
actually realised on products refined 
from Middle East oil has been so. low 
as to wipe out any profits on the opera- 
tions of transporting, refining, and 
distributing the oil. The majors have 
indeed been making a loss on bringing 
their oil to market, though mostly not 
to the very sharp extent that British 
Petroleum has, as was shown last week. 
This is not a healthy state of affairs, 
for an integrated company in any busi- 
ness would ordinarily aim at an 
adequate rate of return on all the capital 
employed at each different stage of its 
business (and possibly two-thirds of 





By William S. Evans. 


* Petroleum in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


the huge capital expenditure involved 
in oil operations relates to these post- 
production stages). It is not at all easy 
for the outside observer to understand 
how it came about: prices in the last 
two years certainly reflect a world sur- 
plus of oil, but this followed on a 
decade of expansion in which the major 
companies surely seemed capable of 
keeping their margins on refining and 
marketing remunerative. Presumably 
the world pattern of product prices, 
following the United States and hence 
penalising refineries in Europe which 
had to serve a market needing relatively 
much more fuel oil, had something to 
do with this. Did the different inci- 
dence of taxation at various stages, in 
countries that have only in recent years 
completed double taxation treaties, 
also play a part? 

The figures, whatever the reasons 
behind them, seem clear. Recent cuts 
in crude prices, not followed by cuts 
in product prices, will have improved 
post-production margins somewhat, 
but not much. Their implications, for 


OIL PROFITS AND PAYMENTS IN EASTERN HEMISPHERE* 


($ million) 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Oil companiest ........... 766-9 862-0 948-2 1,024-3 1,075-1 976-9 
Payments to Governments. . 602:1 697-1 898-1 958-8 1,047-4 1,237-0 
(of which Middle East -.... 544-8 634-8 826-7 881-6 951-6 1,137+3) 
Indicated Post-Production es 
PEON ak sew ts sc ce sccaps 164-8 164-9 50-1 65-5 27-7 —260-1 


* Middle of me Borneo, Indonesia cover 98-5 per cent of revenues (1958). 
Standard of Jersey, Standard of California, Socony Mobil, Texas, Gulf, Royal Dutch/Shell, BP. 


been adjusted correspondingly. 





































Two-thirds of last year’s 


the American investor to whom they are 
primarily addressed, are not favourable 
to oil operations outside his own hemis- 
phere—particularly since the reinforce- 
ment of restriction upon American 
imports. Profits on crude production 
have up to now been substantial, but 
rather more than §0 per cent of them, 
under profit-sharing formulas, has 
recently been going to host govern- 
ments (who generally get 50 per cent 
of the profits that would be shown on 
posted prices, whereas a large propor- 
tion of their oil last year was sold at 
discounts below posted prices). 
Owners of new crude production out- 
side the United States without market- 
ing outlets, especially in Venezuela, 
face an awkward situation until oil 
demand begins rising again at a much 
faster rate ; few can afford the further 
big risky investment of breaking into 
a sated world market, and the low 
crude and product prices offer a 
“considerably longer payout” than 
these new producers had hoped for. 
Hence one development at the Cairo 
congress: the Venezuelan proposal, 
now apparently made direct to BP, for 
restriction of production to avoid a 
price war. 


+ Seven majors : 
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increase in balance-sheet values after these adjustments was 
in ordinary shares and in property ; fixed interest securities 
and mortgages each rose by £10 million. Bumper yields on 
money stocks have not tempted the Prudential to change its 
investment policy ; no net addition was made to. the gilt- 
edged portfolio as a whole. 


Premium income in the Ordinary branch rose by £5 
million to £614 million, of which the fast growing overseas 
business (nearly all in the Commonwealth) accounted for 
more than a quarter. Industrial branch premiums at £534 
million were up by £2 million. Including the unconsolidated 
American subsidiary (which is 99 per cent owned by the 
Prudential) premiums for fire, accident and marine insur- 
ance totalled £182 million (£17 million in 1957) of which 
one half came from overseas. 


After allocating 93.2 per cent of the surplus in the life 
branches to policy holders, compared with 92.8 percent in 
1957, the tax-free dividend on the “ A” shares—which is 
paid largely out of life and annuity profits—has been stepped 
up from 147} per cent to 1624 per cent. The tax-free dis- 
tribution on the “ B” shares has been increased from 937 
per cent to 108} per cent. Non-life profits, out of which 
dividends on these shares are paid, again handsomely 
exceeded the amount disbursed, a fall in underwriting profits 
being offset by an increase in the general branch interest 
income. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


At the Bank Counter 


N event of far reaching possibilities for consumer credit 
business in Britain was announced quietly at the end 

of last week. The Midland Bank has agreed to handle at its 
local branches hire purchase contracts on farm machinery 
manufactured by International Harvester (which is a cus- 
tomer of the Midland) and financed by Forward Trust, the 
Midland’s wholly owned HP subsidiary. The Midland will 
in effect act as a forward agency of the finance house. Its 
managers together with a dealer for International Harvester 
will be able to complete documents on the spot with the 
buyer ; they will refer to an office of Forward Trust 
whenever they are in doubt, but they will openly use their 


special knowledge of their customer in connection with the 
HP deal. 


This new facility is at present available only for the 
products of the one manufacturer ; the Midland doubtless 
wants to feel its way carefully to avoid overburdening its 
managers with extra work. But the innovation is a sign 
of the closer integration of business between banks and 
their associate finance houses. So far no parallel arrange- 
ment has been announced by other banks in England ; in 
Scotland at least one bank offers similar facilities. It will 
be especially interesting to see the reaction of Barclays, 
whose chairman, Mr Tuke, has been the leading exponent 
of the “arms length” principle between banks and HP 
houses. But there have been increasing signs in recent 
months of working co-operation between banks and these 
subsidiaries, for which natural opportunities abound. For- 
ward Trust, for example, will now have less need to increase 
its overheads by spreading branch offices, given the help of 
2,600 branches of the Midland and its subsidiary banks in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. 
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‘The public is benefiting from this relation. Service 
charges have been squeezed further ; the charge on the 
International Harvester scheme is very competitive, at 5} 
per cent for twelve months. Finance houses without a bank 
association, which mostly have to pay appreciably more for 
their money, have been feeling the pinch on their profit 
margins, at the same time as they have felt the banks’ 
influence in competition for business. The surprising thing 
is that so many of the small houses survive and grow ; and 
new ones are still appearing. That may bea result of the 
great boom in hire purchase business, which is-more than 
half as large again as a year ago and has been carried to 
record levels by the budget boost. When hire purchase 
business becomes harder to find, the smaller concerns may 
have difficulty in standing their ground. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Price of Pioneering 


ORD CHANDOS has told shareholders of Associated Elec- 

trical Industries that AEI will “ incur substantial losses ” 
over the building of the Berkeley nuclear power station on 
the Severn. This is the first of two nuclear power stations 
being built for the Central Electricity Generating Board ; 
the second is at Bradwell, being built by the Nuclear Power 
Plant Company. Two years’ building experience by AEI 
has provided valuable pioneering knowledge, but at a cost. 
As Lord Chandos said, “ It was impossible at the time the 
contracts were entered into to assess the difficulties or the 
modifications entailed by this entirely new. adventure into 
the unknown.” 

This experience is not likely to be confined to the AEI- 
John Thompson group. The Nuclear Power Plant Com- 
pany, which is also building a nuclear power station in Italy, 
may do rather better, but it would be surprising if any of 
the other four consortia did. The rapidly growing size of 
nuclear power stations now means that the 6,000 megawatt 
nuclear programme will be completed with fewer stations 
—perhaps another five or six in addition to the four 
already under construction. Yet each of the five consortia 
capable of building big base load power stations could start 
two new stations each year, and needs to start at least one 
new one each year to keep out of the red. That still leaves 
development costs to be recovered and they are heavy ; the 
Atomic Energy Authority has done the basic design work 
on the Calder Hall type of power stations, but a great deal 
of engineering development has been left to industry. Of 
the five consortia, two have received two orders during the 
past four years, the Nuclear Power Plant Company and 
more recently General Electric. Two have one order, AEI 
and English Electric. The last group to be formed, Atomic 
Power Constructions, has no work as yet although it is in 
the running for the~contract for the CEGB’s first Welsh 
station to be awarded later this year. It will be a long time 
before the nuclear divisions of these groups begin to earn 
a profit. Their experience is not unique. For example, in 
Italy, where industry is planning to build power stations 
under licence from the United States, the companies have 
discovered that claims about the “ simplicity” of nuclear 
reactors are greatly exaggerated when it comes to engineer- 
ing them and they are radically revising their estimates of 
the effort and money to put the production of nuclear plant 
on a commercial footing. 
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PARKINSON 
COWAN 
LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1816 


The Company 


operates six Divisions 








“Got that... ?” She’s got it ‘all right’ on a Stenocord. 
It’s accurate. She doesn’t have to depend on her own 
transcription. She doesn’t have to waste valuable time 
taking dictation . . : sitting idly while you answer 
‘phone or query. Her time is spent typing from your 
stenocorded voice. . . played back at her own speed, 
typing as she listens. A Stenocord doubles your typist’s 
output ... and better work too: The girls love it. 
Carry your Stenocord around with you. It’s neat, light 
and goodlooking. Take up the microphone anywhere 
-and talk business. No tapes: no're-winds. Twelve 
minutes dictation on a continuous belt that can be posted 
in an ordinary envelopé. It’s as easy as that. 
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Industrial Radiant Heating Apparatus 
DICTATING MACHINES 






Diaphragms and Leather 
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Write for literature 
and demonstration 
in your own office, 
w. thout obligation. 
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BAIRD BUSINESS MACHINES 
LIMITED 
219 GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2 
Telephone: Whitehali 1534 
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Christian 
Stewardship 
of Money 


Ptapect of aPAte 


SAN PATRICIO 

Pale, dry, perfect for 
discerning palates. 
What aFino ought tobe. 


‘FINE & DRY’ 


A most agreeable 
by the Central Board of Finance 


tum dry sherr 
medium dry y of the Church of England. 2/6. 


for every occasion. 

The book that is in every parish in England. 

Imported by Has your parish discussed it yet? 
MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, 
WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Emergency Call! 


He’s 25, and he’s just been called out of bed to cope with 
a cable fault that’s cut off supply. Tough on him ? Well, 
he was needed urgently at the substation (to isolate a 
section of the mains and to organise repairs to it), and 
responsibility at an early age was one reason he-joined 
the Electricity Supply Industry. He came straight from 
school, and qualified while training. He likes the idea 
of playing a really important part in keeping a vital 
public service going, and he’s getting ahead fast. 


WHAT ABOUT YOU? 


Because the demand for elec- 
tricity doubles every 10 years, 
the opportunities for pro- 
motion in Electricity Supply 
are outstandingly good. That 
means that positions of res- 
ponsibility are held by young 
men. Careers are really secure, 
too, and the work is varied 
and interesting. 


You can join as a student 
apprentice straight from the 
science sixth form of your 
school, or as a graduate with an 
engineering degree. For fullde- 
tails please write to the address 
given below. Tell us your age 
and what exams you’ve passed 
~ that will help us to give you 
advice that is really personal. 


The Education and Training Officer, The Electricity Council 
144 Winsley Street, London W.1 


Young men get on, in Electricity | 


5584/1 
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THE FINANCE BILL 


Parvum in Multo 


HE finance bill proves, once again, that the only fiscal 
Ee change a Chancellor can effect with simplicity is a 
change in the standard rate of income tax. Anything else 
involves a flood of technical drafting which stuns the lay- 
man and humbles even the experts. If this year’s finance 
bill causes fewer headaches than usual it is because it is 
largely confined to a comparatively small group of matters 
which have already been explained in straightforward 
language in the budget statement. 

The bill adds little to what is already known about invest- 
ment allowances: they are reintroduced by the simple 
expedient of annuilling the provisions of the 1956 Act which 
in turn annulled those sections of the 1954 Act which first 
introduced the allowances, After a few more years of box 
and cox things should get tougher. Surprisingly, no parti- 
cular drafting difficulties seem to have arisen in running the 
investment allowances in double harness with the initial 
allowances but the allowances for dredging have been given 
a schedule to themselves to ensure that the work has been 
of a capital, and not of a revenue nature. Similarly, the pro- 
visions increasing the amount of controlling directors’ 
remuneration which is allowable for profits tax will be clear 
to anyone who has read the financial statement. 

The only new light on the Chancellor’s intentions is in 
the clauses dealing with bond-washing. The means of the 
attack is to remove any advantage which would otherwise 
accrue to the person who buys securities full of dividend or 
interest and shortly afterwards sells them ex interest. If the 
buyer is a dealer in securities (other than a discount house 
or stockbroker) this object is attained by providing that for 
tax purposes the cost of the securities shall be reduced by 
the net dividend accrued at the time of the purchase so that 
any tax loss he may make on re-sale will be correspondingly 
reduced. If the buyer is a charity, pension fund or other tax 
exempt body the dividend or interest actually received 
will only qualify for repayment of tax to the extent that 
it accrued after the date‘of purchase. If, finally, the buyer 
carries on a trade but does not come within the previous 
categories a similar restriction will be imposed where the 
dividend received could otherwise be used to sustain a 
repayment claim in respect of a loss, or a subvention pay- 
ment. All in all the intention of the clauses appears no 
more than a reasonable attempt to protect the Revenue 
from a growing loss—the more so as they do not apply 
if the resale takes place more than six months after the 
date of the original purchase. 


Not in the Book 


ATISFACTION with the main lines of Mr Amory’s 
S proposals has been coupled with regret at his neglect 
of tax reform. In recent years the pattern of the finance 
bill has become well defined. There have been the main 
changes dictated by fiscal, economic or political considera- 
tions. Then there have followed the clauses thought 
necessary to plug up loopholes—sometimes new ones, and 
sometimes old ones which have become too flagrant. And 
finally for good measure there has been a dose of tax 
teform based on the reports of the Tucker Committees or 
the Royal Commission. This year the first two ingredients 
are as before, but there is not a whisper about reform. 
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The disappointment is greatest on two-counts. In the 
first place there had been hopes that the Revenue had been 
steeling itself, to grasp the nettle of the basis of Schedule 
D assessment. The absurdities and inequities of the 
commencement and cessation rules andthe “ previous year ” 
basis have been so fully ventilated and examined that it 
seemed that all that was lacking was the will to make the 
change. The will is not yet there, and another year has 
been: lost. 

The second regret is that nothing has been done to 
implement the Royal Commission’s recommendation that 
the provisions for charging surtax on the undistributed 
profits of controlled companies should be modified. With 
the closing of the Cripps umbrella for accounting periods 
ending after August 1, 1957, the uncertainties of such 
companies have multiplied. No one knows what is the 
“ reasonable dividend ” which will satisfy the Special Com- 
missioners at Thames Ditton—smoking room gossip varies 
between dividends absorbing from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the available profits. It is true that the circum- 
stances of different companies vary widely and that it is 


usually possible to pay a belated dividend to put matters 


right if the amount originally declared is deemed inadequate. 
But the crux of the complaint is not that the Special Com- 
missioners are themselves unreasonable but that their ideas 
(which may well vary from individual to individual) are 
not subject to appeal and must be accepted unless the 
taxpayer is prepared to face the penal alternative of having 
a direction made on the whole of his profits. A droit 
administratif of this character is no credit to British fiscal 
machinery. 


FO GN EXCHANGE 


M. Rueff for. Spain 


OMMERCIAL demand for sterling has again been very 
C much in evidence this week. It has come from most 
Continental countries, as well as the United States. The 
rate against the dollar has forged ahead as fast as the Ex- 
change Equalisation Account has allowed it to go. It has 
risen this week from $2.814 to $2.813. In the process of 
holding it back the control must have acquired substantial 
amounts of dollars. Sterling has also been strong against 
most Continental currencies, gaining against French francs, 
D-marks and guilders. A small part of the demand for 
sterling has been on capital account though the greater part 
of this has been satisfied in the market for security sterling, 
where the discount against the official rate has fallen to 
4 per cent. 

Considerable speculative interest has developed in the 
exchange market this week in the Spanish peseta which, 
following the visit of an International Monetary Fund 
mission to Spain, is said to be ripe for a devaluation and 
for the removal of the present confusion of multiple rates. 
The present official rate is 118 pesetas to the pound ; there 
is a tourist rate of 156, while Spanish notes can be bought 
in the London market at 166. The French expert, M. 
Jacques Rueff, fresh from his success with the heavy franc, 
is proceeding to Spain as adviser on monetary reform in that 
country. The general belief is that if the devaluation is to 
be realistic it will have to be at least to the basis of the 
present tourist rate—and underpinned by severe monetary 
and fiscal measures. 











366 
- RUSSIAN TRADE . 


Mission to Moscow 


IR DAVID ECCLES in the House of Commons last Tuesday 

described the purpose of the British Trade Delegation 
he is to lead to Moscow next month as “to negotiate an 
agreement affording increased scope for the trade between 
our two countries.” The Board of Trade has pointed out 
this week that the level of direct British exports to Russia 
seems to depend mainly on the amounts of sterling that the 
Russians can earn, and the amount of sterling area raw 
materials that they need to buy. Expansion of British 
exports to Russia can thus be obtained only by increasing 
Russian exports to Britain or by our granting the Russians 
credit, if the expected further Russian orders for capital 
goods and other products follow those recently placed. 
Recent orders show the interest of the Russians in ordering 
complete plants or even complete factories, and their insist- 
ence on getting the most modern plant. 

Few Russian exports to Britain are subject to import 
licensing ; most are industrial materials which enter freely. 
The Russians may be hoping to expand their exports by 
offermg consumer goods, but what do they think they can 
persuade the British public to buy? In many cases the 
expansion of Russian exports has been the result of agree- 
ments with state trading organisations in other countries ; 
similar arrangements could not be imitated here. No doubt 
such British restrictions as there are on imports of consumer 
goods will be a subject for negotiation in Moscow, but 
there does not seem to be great natural scope for them in 
the British market. 

Credit facilities for Russia are available under the normal 
facilities of the Export Credits Guarantee Department on 
the same terms as to other non-Commonwealth countries. 
Little use seems to have been made of the ECGD so far. 
Trade with Russia is not so desirable that it needs fostering 
on special terms not offered to other countries. The market 
and the credit facilities are the same for everyone ; all the 
Russians can expect is the removal of such few restrictions 
as there are on their exports. 


HIDES AND LEATHER 


Less Meat, Dearer Shoes 


HE rise in prices of hides has left all other commodities 

far behind. Since a long period of stability ended at 
the turn of the year they have risen by roughly 75 per cent. 
An Argentine ox hide (for sole leather) is now 263d. a Ib 
landed UK, rod. dearer than at the end of December, and a 
New Zealand cow hide (for upper leather) is 14d. dearer 
at 32d.a lb. This remarkable advance has been caused 
almost entirely by a fall in supplies much more severe than 
was expected, and aggravated by the generally low level of 
stocks in consuming countries. Argentina, the largest 
exporter of hides, had been consuming and exporting meat 
at the expense of its stock of cattle, and slaughterings have 
had to be cut back sharply this year in order to rebuild the 
herds. In the United States farmers were forced to slaughter 
more cattle during the long years of drought ; since it ended 
they have been rebuilding their herds and slaughterings fell 
last year by 13 per cent. But consumption of leather there 
has lately increased and the United States, in recent years 
a large exporter of hides, has been forced to buy on the 
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world market. Slaughterings in New Zealand and other 
countries have also declined. Demand has now eased 
and the advance has slowed down. But as supplies cannot 
quickly be increased a sharp relapse in prices seems unlikely. 

World demand for hides has increased in recent years, 
mainly because ‘the Communist countries and Japan have 
been buying more. But it is hardly fair to blame soaring 


‘prices on the Communist countries, who appear to have 


‘been buying less heavily this year than last, though they are 
often prepared to pay more than other countries. The 
tanning industry in Britain has not welcomed this sharp 
change in the market. Just as beef faces competition from 
other forms of meat, so leather faces competition from 
rubber and synthetic materials which have won about half 
of the British market for soling materials. Imports of leather 
have also increased. And the tanners’ ability to pass on 
increased costs has been restrained by the growing power 
of the big groups of shoe manufacturers and retailers. 
So far prices of leather have not fully reflected the 
current cost of hides. In time shoe manufacturers will 
also raise their prices or use lower. qualities of leather or 
more substitute materials in tksir lower-priced lines. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Gold for Millionaires 


HE South African Reserve Bank announced this week 
that it is now ready to sell gold bars to private buyers 
outside the sterling area, but subject to the surprisingly 
high minimum of 25,000 ounces or about £310,000 for each 
individual purchase. There are few investors who will be 
able to come up to this starting point. The South African 
imitiative appears to have been primed by the reasoning 
that if gold is being sold at a premium in various parts of 
the non-sterling world, that premium should accrue to 
South Africa. There is little substance in this contention. 
Where the premium is appreciable, as for example in 
Macao, the traffic calls for a very high degree of discretion 
direct sales of South African gold could be made 
a market on the terms suggested by the Reserve 
South Africa may receive some direct orders for 
gold on the part of large investors and institutions that are 
prepared to allow their gold to remain in South Africa. 
On any other basis, shipping costs would make South Africa 
unable to compete with the London market. Nor is there 
in Johannesburg or Cape Town the kind of foreign exchange 
market in which gold could be readily converted into the 
foreign currencies that might be required by the holder. 
The new move by the South African Reserve Bank may 
have some prestige value, but it is unlikely to attract an 
appreciable amount of business. 


8 
re 


OIL FROM COAL 


“Gentlemen, Let’s Re-examine ...” 


BOUT 15 months ago the Ministry of Power received 
from Constructors John Brown Ltd. a “ pre-project ” 
report upon the possible economics of a synthesis plant 
designed to make oil out of coal, using a gasification process 
that seemed likely to be much simpler and cheaper than 
those employed i in the few major oil-from-coal plants already 
operating in the world, such as SASOL in South Africa. 
The technique developed in it had come originally from the 
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Ministry’s own scientific division : CJB, as a chemical 


engineering organisation, had taken this over under a devel- 


opment contract, and in co-operation with the British Coal 
Utilisation Research Association had brought the gasifica- 
tion forward to the pilot plant stage, in which trials are 
continuing. The Ministry mulled the question over, seeking 
opinions from outside, during most of last year ; on several 
occasions it seemed on the verge of committing itself to 
financing development of a first full-scale synthesis plant. 

This, in late 1957, was reckoned to cost some £30 million 
for a unit capable of turning about 2} million tons of coal 
into about 600,000 tons of liquid petroleum products, 
30,000 tons of liquefied petroleum gases, and 80 million 
therms of town gas a year—and offering a gross 20 per cent 
return on the investment. The Ministry, however, never 
quite took the final step: and last week, rather than decide 
itself, it passed the whole question of new processes for gas 
and oil production over to a committee representing scien- 
tific, coal, gas and oil interests, under the chairmanship of 
Mr A. H. Wilson, deputy chairman and managing director 
in charge of research and development for Courtaulds, 

Most of the people who know anything about this project 
are fairly partisan, one way or the other. The enthusiasts 
are wholly committed to developing this as a British process 
that may happen to meet Britain’s need to use surplus small 
coals, but is most impressive in that if it could make liquid 
fuels economically from coal at British prices it would be 
a vast bargain in many other parts of the world: it would, 
equally, vie with some fairly similar processes that the Gas 
Council is developing as a way of making gas cheaply out 
of coal. They have aroused much scepticism inside the 
Ministry and. also in the established gas-making and coal- 
processing plant industry. Any such process, in a wider 
sense, encounters two dangers: its immediate importance 
in Britain’s fuel problems could be grossly exaggerated, or 
on the other hand the long-standing, and so far justified 
scepticism that the oil industry manifests towards synthetic 
oil processes could be evoked to write it off in advance 
as hopeless. When Sir Alexander Fleck was appointed to 
head the minister’s scientific advisory council, many people 
in the argument hoped he might settle the question whether 
to go beyond the pilot stage. It is presumably on Sir 
Alexander’s advice, however, that Lord Mills has decided 
to ask some other experts. 


SHORTER NOTES 


British export prices remained steady in March at 109 
(1954=100) while import prit®s fell by one point to 97 
owing to the decline in foods and fuels. 


* * * 


The Trades Union Congress has modified its opposition 
to the archaic Truck Acts, which permit payment of wages 
only in “coin of the realm.” Accordingly, the Minister of 
Labour has set up a small independent committee to review 
the Acts and investigate the question of paying wages by 
cheque. Meanwhile, the minister hopes to introduce early 
legislation to circumvent the starkest anomalies, so that, for 
example, workers who are ill can be paid by postal order. 


* * * 


The directors of George Newnes have recommended 
shareholders not to accept the offer by the News of the 
World to acquire their ordinary shares at 110s. each. 
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The Austrian National Bank has lowered its Bank rate 
from § to 4} per cent. This follows prolonged agitation 
for the move, inside and outside official circles. For reasons 
that were never very clear, the Finance Minister, Herr 
Kamitz, appeared to make “no change” a matter of prin- 
ciple. The interesting question now is whether he will 
agree to cut the rate on new government loans—which at 
7 per cent is high for a country that has experienced some 
years of price stability and rising external reserves, 


* * * 


In the year to January 3rd last the consolidated trading 
profits of Home and Colonial Stores fell from £4,100,496 
to £3,701,919 and its net profits from £1,660,997 to 
£1,637.459. Its ordinary dividend has been left unchanged 
at IO per cent. 


* * * 


Encouraged by the example of banks in Britain, the 
big German banks are introducing personal loans on very 
much the same lines. 


* * * 


The European Investment Bank, which serves the six 
common market countries, is making its first investment, 
totalling the equivalent of $20 million, to the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno, the development fund for southern Italy. 
As reported earlier, this is part of a combined operation, 
in which the Cassa is also borrowing $20 million from 
the World Bank and $30 million on the New York market. 
Interest on the European Investment Bank Joan is 5% per 
cent, compared with 53 per cent on the World Bank loan. 


* * * 


Sales of raw wool from the British strategic stock are to 
be resumed at the London auctions beginning on May 27th. 
Limited quantities will be offered at an even rate over the 
year ending March, 1960. Sales were suspended in May 
last year owing to the weakness of the market ; prices have 
recovered sharply this year. The strategic stock now amounts 
to 65 million lb, equal to about 14 per cent of world con- 
sumption. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 377-378 and 379 on 


Cunard Imperial Chemical Industries 
Vickers United Drapery Stores 

Reyrolle Simon-Carves 

C. A. Parsons Babcock and Wilcox 

British Motor West Riding Worsted & Woollen 
Thomas Tilling Spillers 


Smith St. Aubyn 


Allen, Harvey and Ross 
Jessel, Toynbee 


Cater, Brightwen 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on page 380 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


The week’s movements reported on page 379 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 382 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANCO DE MEXICO, 


The thirty-seventh General Ordinary 
Stockholders Meeting of the Banco de 
Mexico, SA, was held recently, and the fol- 
lowing is a summary of the Report submitted 
by the Board of Directors with regard to 
economic conditions of Mexico for the year 
1958: 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


During 1958, gross national product 
showed an increase in real terms—after 
adjusting for price rises—of 4 per cent, so 
that real production per capita continued 
to rise, although at a lesser rate of growth 
than in normal years. The advance was 
achieved in the face of a worldwide decrease 
in economic activity and a drop in prices of 
our main export products. 


Total investment, -public and private, 
registered a sustained high level of 14.5 per 
cent of gross national product, thus con- 
tributing substantially in raising both overall 
and per capita production. 


Production increased in the various fields 
of economic activity as follows: agriculture, 
forestry, livestock and fishing, 9.7 per cent ; 
petroleum industry, 14.0 per cent; electric 
power generated, 7.6 per cent; manufac- 
turing, 3.9 per cent ; and, transportation and 
cemmunications, 3.0 per cent. Mining de- 
creased by 2.2 per cent and construction 
industry by 1.7 per cent. 


Agriculture—Favourable weather condi- 
tions stimulated agricultural production, 
although heavy rains in some areas caused 
floods.and the loss of crops. 


An increase of approximately 11.0 per 
cent in the area devoted to the oultivation 
of cotton allowed the production of 2,304,000 
bales. The 1957-58 sugar cane crop rose 
10.3 per cent, yielding an unprecedented 
sugar production of 1,123,000 tons. The 
coffee crop rose 12.4 per cent and reached 
1,824,000 bags. Outstanding corn and wheat 
crops during 1958 ensure an ample ‘supply 
of grain without resorting to imports, as has 
been the case in previous years. Wheat pro- 
duction was 1,300,000 tons, which is more 
than enough to cover all domestic require- 
ments. Ceimsa has stored 1 million tons of 
corn and wheat, a figure never before 
attained in the history of our country. In 
view of the heavy rains, the nation’s storage 
dams are full and the level of well water 
has also risen 


Livestock.—Grazing lands were improved 
by the heavy rainfall, without causing any 
serious flood within the cattle raising areas. 
Cattle exports were increased and the pro- 
duction of fresh meat rose sharply. 


Poultry.—Poultry production rose, and the 
importation of eggs was reduced to almost 
one third of the 1957 figure. 


Fishing.—The fishing industry, measured 
by the volume of catch by the nation’s 
fishermen, showed some increase, as is 
apparent by increases of 17.6 per cent in the 
volume of fresh and frozen shrimp exports, 
and of 16.1 per cent in the exports of fresh 
fish and shell fish. 


Forestry.—There was no increment in the 
production of forest products for national 
consumption, and the exports of both com- 
mon and precious woods declined. 

Mining—The drop in metal prices pro- 
voked by unbalanced supply and demand in 
the world markets and by the import quotas 
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set on lead and zinc by the US contracted 
overall mining activities. Nevertheless, the 
total reduction amounted only to 2.2 per 
cent as compared to 1957. Production of 
precious metals dropped by 0.4 per cent 
and of industrial metals by 5.3 per cent. 
The production of nonmetallic minerals, on 
the other hand, rose by 15.5 per cent. 


World prices of metals, particularly copper, 
lead and zinc, suffered a sharp drop in the 
early part of the year which was sustained 
until close to the year’s end, when a rising 
trend was established, especially with regard 
to copper. 


Petroleum.—Both the production of crude 
and refined petroleum rose. The increase in 
crude petroleum production was 9.2 per cent. 
Refined petroleum production resulted in a 
considerable reduction in imports from 
abroad. By-products increased by 15.2 per 
cent, among’ which the more outstanding 
were: high octane gasoline, 170.4 per cent ; 
mid-octane gasoline, 67.3 per cent; crude 
kerosene, 83.8 per cent; and refined kero- 
sene, 26.7 per cent. 


During 1958 proven oil reserves rose to 
3,500 million bbl., and refining capacity 
expanded from the 1957 figure of 324,000 bbl. 
daily to 336,000. 


Manufacturing.—In the course of 1958, the 
volume of production of the nation’s manu- 
facturing industry increased 3.9 per cent. 
This figure, although below the 1957 rate, 
may be considered satisfactory in view of the 
fact that in 1958 the lowest point of the 
worldwide economic recession was reached. 


Foodstuffs, beverages, and tobacco showed 
an aggregate rise in their activities of 6.0 per 
cent. Textile production fell off by 1.0 per 
cent. The production of soap and detergents 
rose 19.0 per cent, and the match industry 
increased 7.6 per cent. 


In the field of production goods, the iron 
and steel industry advanced 5.0 per cent, in 
which the production of iron ingots increased 
16.0 per cent. The production of non- 
metalic mineral products rose slightly, due 
largely to increased glass and cement pro- 
duction. There was a remarkable increment 
of 17.9 per cent in rubber goods. The pro- 
duction of fertilisers dropped 7.5 per cent, 
and the figures for paper and cellulose paste 
also showed a decline. 


Electric Power.—Electric power generated 
rose by 7.6 per cent during 1958, and imports 
by 13.0 per cent, indicating an 8.0 per cent 
increase in apparent consumption of electric 
power. New generating capacity installed 
during 1958 represents a 10.0 per cent in- 
crease over the preceding year, with the 
public sector providing the major contribu- 
tion. 

Building and Construction—The produc- 
tion volume of the building and construction 
industry during 1958 was 1.7 per cent below 
1957. . Public construction was slightly 
higher than during the previous year, and 
private construction decreased by 3.1 per 
cent. 


Transportation and Communications.— 
Activity in the field of transportation and 
communications expanded by 3.0 per cent, 
primarily due to a 5.0 per cent increase in 
motor vehicle transportation as indicated by 
gasoline consumption, and to the increased 
activity of commercial airlines, which rose at 
a rate of 7.2 per cent. Railway transportation 
decreased by 1.0 per cent ; freight movements 
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fell off slightly, but there was a large drop 
in passenger traffic. 


Commerce.—Commercial activity remained 
at a stable level, with no particularly out- 
standing increases. 


Prices.—The average wholesale price index 
for 210 items in Mexico City rose by 4.4 per 
cent in 1958, as compared to the 1957 average. 
The primary cause was an unusual rise in 
the price of vegetables and fruit—caused by 
unfavourable weather conditions in certain 
areas—and of other foodstuffs, with the result 
that consumer goods prices in 1958 increased 
5.6 per cent over 1957. Comparing the 
figures for December, 1957, with those for 
December, 1958, wholesale prices showed a 
3.6 per cent increase. 


MONEY, BANKING AND SECURITIES 


The authorities directed monetary and 
credit policies toward similar objectives as 
in previous years ; that is, maximum channel- 
ing of credit funds—in a manner compatible 
with monetary stability—toward satisfying 
the needs of production activities and legiti- 
mate trade, support of the banking system, 
and of the sound development of the 
securities market. 


Money Supply.—As a result of measures 
taken during the course of the year and those 
which were adopted during previous: years 
and still in effect, it was possible to attain 
an increase of 7.6 per cent in-the total means 
of payment along with an increase of 17.9 
per cent in total financing granted by the 
banking system. This rate of expansion is 
higher than those of previous years. It is 


four times greater than the volume of produc- . 


tion of goods and services during the year, 
and twice as great as the total increment in 
the value of such production. 


Loans.—In absolute figures, total loans 
granted to the private and the public sectors, 
by all official and private banks, rose by the 
extraordinary amount of 4,032.2 million pesos 
during 1958 to reach a record level of 
26,498.8 million pesos. 


As was to be expected, there was an un- 
usual increase in requests for loans from both 
commerce and industry, stemming more from 
difficulties in sales and increased inventories 
than from any real increase in private invest- 
ment plans executed during the year. 


In spite of the considerable resources 
supplied by official and private banks during 
1958 to meet the demand for loans, interest 
rates continued high, and there was a scarcity 
of peso resources in private banks for pro- 
ductive activities, due to the extensive 
deviation of funds by the public for hoarding 
made in foreign currency. The major part of 
the additional resources received by deposit 
and savings banks, and by private investment 
banks, was in dollars. The main contributing 
cause was the fear—not yet overcome during 
1958—of a change in the parity rate of the 
Mexican peso with the dollar. There was 
a continued flow of resources into private 
invéstment banks in the course of 1958, as 4 
consequence of the higher interest rates which 
they offer on funds received both in pesos 
and dollars. 


The following figures clearly reflect the 
policy of channelling credits towards produc- 
tion. As of December 31, 1958, the loans 
granted by the banking system showed these 
increments: to industry, 1,449.2 million 
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pesos, which represents a 17.6 per cent 
increase ; to agriculture and cattle raising, 
509.6 million pesos, which represents a 14.1 
per cent rise; to commerce, 738.6 million 
pesos, which represents a 15.7 per cent 
growth. 

Securities —The volume of both stocks 
and bonds outstanding continued to. rise 
during the year. The total number of trans- 
actions also rose, both on the ‘securities 
exchange and over-the-counter, increasing 
6 per cent over the previous year. The Banco 
de México and other official institutions 
supported the market firmly through their 
own transactions. At the same time, the 
policy of diversifying the securities available 
was. accelerated in order to give them the 
features which the investors require for long 
term investment. 


As ‘of December 31, 1958, the volume of 
bonds outstanding reached the level of 
12,534.1 million pesos, which is 1,524.2 
million, or 13.8 per cent greater than the 
figure for December 31, 1957. 


Bond quotations remained at a_ steady 
level ; the average monthly index of Nacional 
Financiera (base: buyers 1947-49) was 102.4. 


The average monthly index for stocks 
(base: buyers 1947-49) calculated by 
Nacional Financiera showed a drop of 8.5 
per cent. 


Guld and Silver—During 1958 the Banco 
de México continued its domestic purchases 
of newly mined gold. As in previous years. 
the Bank followed its policy of observing the 
world silver market, in order to avoid 
excessive fluctuations in silver prices. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


It. was highly satisfactory that in a year 
of world economic crisis, the unfavourable 
result of the balance of payments for the 
country was only 20.7 million dollars. The 
gross reserve of the Banco de México as of 
December 31, 1958, was 413.8 million dollars. 
On the other hand, the Bank’s net reserve 
dropped 85.1 million dollars—from 441.2 
million dollars on December 31, 1957, to 
356.1: million on December 31, 1958—largely 
due to an abnormal increase in the net dollar 
and gold assets of private individuals and 
enterprises, and particularly of private banks. 
In the case of the banks the increase was the 
consequence of measures taken by the Banco 
de México to maintain the liquidity of the 
banking institutions in support of their 
internal liabilities in foreign exchange. The 
latest available figures indicate that during 
1958 the public made use to a great extent 
of its capacity for converting pesos into 
dollars and gold, for hoarding. 


It is worth noting that exports of goods 
did not fall, while imports of goods decreased, 
which helped maintain a sound position in 
our balance of payments. 


Exports—Total income from exports of 
goods and services—including tourism, re- 
mittances of Mexican agricultural labourers 
abroad, and others—amounted to 1,386.3 
million dollars in 1958, slightly below the 
1957 figure of 1,405.3 million; that is, a 
decrease of 19.2 million dollars. This small 
decline in income from the exports of goods 
and services was due to a somewhat reduced 
per capita expenditure by tourists visiting 
this country, though the actual number of 
tourists did not decrease. 


The greater diversification and higher 
volume of our exports compensated for the 
teduced price of our main export items. 


The value of our sales abroad of the 
following products decreased: coffee (80.5 
million dollars, down 28.4 million); lead 
84.9 million dollars, down 17.0 million) ; 
‘copper bars (24.9 million dollars, down 4.3 
ion) ; manganese ore ; copper wire and 
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cable ; lead wire and sheet ; peanuts ; barium 
sulphate ; vegetable wax ; manufactured iron 
and steel; and molasses. Exports of crude 
petroleum and fuel oil declined in the face 
of imcreased national demand, of enlarged 
domestic refining capacity, and of improved 
distribution networks. 

The value of our exports rose with regard 
to many products, particularly the following: 
cotton (190.2 million dollars, up 20.0 million); 
cattle (38.4 million dollars, up 17.4 million) ; 
fresh and frozen meat (12.4 million ‘ 
up 1.9 million); tomatoes (22.7 million 
dollars, up more than twice the 1957 figure) ; 
sulphur (23.2 million dollars, up 1.2 million) ; 
sugar (12.0 million dollars, up 4.5 million) ; 
fresh shrimp (32.0 million dollars, up 9.9 
million); cotton linters; animal feeds; 
refined mercury ; henequen yarn ; processed 
and preserved vegetables; and natural and 
synthetic hormones. 


Imports.—During 1958 imports of goods 
and services dropped 3.1 million dollars as 
compared to 1957, from 1,566.4 million to 
1,563.3 million. Imports of merchandise 
alone were 1,128.6 million dollars, which is 
26.5 million dollars below the 1957 figure of 
1,155.4 million. This decrease is significant 
indeed, in view of the abnormally heavy corn 
imports. The total decrease in our purchases 
abroad—particularly in petroleum and its 
by-products—is an indication of the substi- 
tution of imports by national production. 
On the other hand, a moderate increase was 
noted in tourist expénditures abroad, in 
border transactions, in interest payments on 
official debt, and in yields of direct foreign 
investments. 


Production goods again constituted a very 
high percentage—approximately 80 per cent 
—of total imports. 

Tourism.—According to available  esti- 
mates, income from tourist expenditures and 
border transactions declined from the 1957 
figure of 590.5 million dollars to 565.0 
million; this is 25.5. million less, or a 
reduction of 4.5 per cent. However, the 
number of tourists entering the country rose 
2.6 per cent. 


Direct Foreign Investments.—The flow of 
foreign resources into Mexico by way of 
direct foreign investments continued during 
1958, accounting for a total of 100.2 million 
dollars. Nevertheless, this figure is 39.4 
million dollars less than the amount invested 
in 1957. 


Gross direct foreign investments repre- 
sented 7.7 per cent of the nation’s gross 
investment during 1958, as compared to 11.3 
per cent in 1957. 


Foreign Loans.—Medium and long term 
loans obtained abroad by Nacional Financiera 
and other institutions, to foster economic 
development, yielded a net income of 107.4 
million dollars, which is 31.6 million more 
than the income obtained in 1957. Loans 
utilised rose from 143.2 million dollars to 
230.6 million, while amortisations increased 
from 81.7 million dollars to 135.5 million. 


Of the total loans utilised, amounting to 
230.6 million dollars, 29.2 per cent was for 
the petroleum industry, 16.0 per cent for 
railways, 8.0 per cent for electric power 
generation, 8.1 per cent for the construction 
of transportation equipment, 7.1 per cent for 
the iron and steel industry, and the rest for 
agriculture, manufacture of machinery, 
fertilisers, and other items. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


The fiscal policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed to sustain domestic 
economic activity and the foreign markets of 
our export products. Through its public 
investment the government also contributed 
to increase the productive capacity of the 
nation. 
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Revenue.—Total cash revenue of the 
Federal Government— including budget and 
non- items—advanced 399.1 million 
pesos—from 8,485.0 million to 8,884.1 mil- 
lion—which represents an increase of 4.7 per 
cent over 1957. This increased revenue was 
achieved in spite of a lower income from 
export taxes and the reduced rate of increase 
on returns from the income tax. 


The increase in revenue was due especially 
to higher yields in the following items: 
import duties, by 31.9 per cent; sales tax, 
by 17.4 per cent; and taxes on production 
and commerce of industrial goods and ser- 
vices, by 22.8 per cent. The one item of 
fiscal revenue which suffered the sharpest 
decrease was the export tax yield, which 
declined 144.0 million pesos during 1958, or 
13.8 per cent under the 1957 figure. This 
reduction can be attributed largely to a drop 
in the international prices of our main 
export products, which forced the Federal 
Government to reduce export taxes to safe- 
guard our foreign markets. 


Expenditures.—Total cash expenditures— 
excluding debt amortisations—rose 882.6 
million pesos, from 8,894.8 million to 9,777.4 
million. This 10.0 per cent increase exceeded 
the rise in fiscal revenue, and therefore the 
Federal Government incurred a deficit of 
893.3 million pesos, according to preliminary 
fiscal data. The growth in Federal expendi- 
ture was largely due to increased subsidies 
granted to various semi-official institutions 
and government enterprises, to cover 
increased current expenses, and a rise in 
salaries paid to government employees. 


Public Investment.—In order to continue 
to stimulate the nation’s economic develop- 
ment, total public investment during 1958— 
5,512.2 million pesos—was maintained at a 
level similar to 1957. 





HENEKEYS LIMITED 


The thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Henekeys Limited was held on April 22nd 
in London, Sir Bernard Docker, KBE, JP 
(the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: I consider the general 
position satisfactory, especially when you 
remember that I reported last year that we 
had lost the Hammersmith Branch. 


Our profits before taxation at £157,214 are 
down by £8,912. I estimate that £5,000 of 
this was the inevitable loss which follows a 
reduction of duty at the budget. However, 
we are not complaining about the cost, as 
we regard the reduction as a step in the 
right direction. The profits after taxation 
are up by £7,088, compared with 1957-58, 
by reason of the reduction in the rate of 
Profits Tax, lower provision for Income Tax 
this year, and also by bringing in £10,000 
past provision for taxation no longer required. 

Since the end of the year we have opened 
new branches at Wandsworth and South- 
wark, both of which should show satisfactory 
profits, 


As to the future, the swing from bar to 
off-licence trade continues, and we are 
actively engaged in the modernisation of our 
off-licence departments. 

The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary genera] meeting resolu- 
tions were passed changing the denomina- 
tion of the existing Preference Stock, increas- 
ing the capital of the company, altering the 
Articles of Association, and making a free 
issue to the holders of the “A” Ordinary 
stock and Ordinary stock of the company of 
three 7 per cent Cumulative Second Prefer- 


ence shares of £1 cach for each 16 5s. units 
of stock held. 
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The following is a summary for the 
financial year 1958, presented by the Board 
of The East Asiatic Company Limited, at 
the Company’s Annual General Meeting in 
Copenhagen on April 10, 1959 : 


The general uncertainty which was so 
pronounced in 1957, persisted in 1958. Both 
economic and political factors are manifesting 
themselves and world trade is marked to an 
increasing extent by Government interven- 
tions and ordinances which must naturally 
influence the activities of a company with a 
structure such as the East Asiatic Company. 


Endeavours have constantly been made to 
adapt the activities of the Company to these 
new conditions and to find the equilibrium 
between the various forces, gradually as they 
have solidified. The recently established 

‘common market and the negotiations about 
a free trade area are essential elements in this 
process of adaptation. It is hoped that agree- 
ment will be reached 6n a combination of 
these two constructive trends of thought 
which will be of great importance not only to 
Denmark, but also internationally. A conflict 
may have unfortunate consequences to 
Europe in many ways and may affect the 
possibility of establishing a useful and lasting 
collaboration with overseas countries which, 
quite naturally, in the building-up of their 
new economy, will hesitate to attach them- 
selves to a territory which does not display 
a higher degree of stability and harmony. 


The established convertibility of the cur- 
rencies of a number of countries may also 
exert a great influence, but it is too early to 
express a final opinion on this point. As 
long as a number of provisions governing 
the movements of goods are still to remain in 
force, the rules introduced in respect of 
convertibility will have no thorough-going 
effect. It is also mecessary to wait and see 
whether the common market will fully operate 
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according to its purpose, for in that case 
it may, also in the monetary field, involve 
the creation of a common coinage. 


SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


The freight market was extremely dull 
throughout the year, and foremost on 
account of a marked recession in the demand 
for space, and, secondly, in consequence of 
the increasing ‘world tonnage. 


The Company finds it satisfactory that all 
its ships have been employed in the well- 
established routes, and that the working 
results have enabled the Company to make 
further provision for depreciation on the 
ships in accordance with the wish for con- 
tinued consolidation. 


In the course of the year delivery has been 
taken of the MS “Beira” from Burmeister 
& Wain and of the MT “Annam” from 
Nakskov Shipbuilding Yard, while the two 
oldest ships, the MS “ Asia,” built in 1919, 
and the MS “ Java,” built in 1921, were ‘sold 
to shipbreakers. The difference between the 
booked value and the sales proceeds of these 
two ships, kr. 2,588,849.67, has been trans- 
ferred to a Ships’ Newbuilding Fund II. 


The Company’s fleet at the end of the year 
consists of 37 motor vessels of a total carrying 
capacity of 384,432: tons ; the average age of 
the ships is 9 years and their book value 
is kr. 436.26 per ton dw. 


At the close of the year seven ships were 
under construction or on order: two 10,200 
tons cargo vessels from Burmeister & Wain, 
three 18,500 tons tankers and two 12,200 
tons cargo vessels from Nakskov Shipbuilding 
Yard ; they will be delivered in the course 
of the next three years. 


In 1958 the ships were written off by 
kr. 18,382,022.62. 


RESULTS 
is oa kad ba eda EPR kets PES Wns Ses v0 ee TN See Kr. 38,604,880.43 
I eB ia Wok ah ncnt Uke Whe Win 6 wide ead os OS Vee need »  10,527,349.19 
CPOE. ais seals. 80s a Se PEL ANA Sp Siew 'sKSic a ob RGSS so »  55,043,469.90 
Dividends from Investments in other Companies ................- - 4,926,858.15 
Kr. 109,102,557.67 


Less 


From which is to be deducted : 


se ee eee reese eee eee sees 


: Interest and Financing Expenses..... 


” 3,631,189.29 
- 105,471,368.38 


Administration Expenses at Head Office and 


Overseas Branches 


ee a pee phen scene ecw 


which it is proposed to apply as follows : 


eee wee eee eee eee eee eee 


eeeee 


. Kr. 55,512,774.51 





‘ » 7;966,351.00 
—-__— » 63,479,125.51 
Kr. 41,992,242.87 
sobedsaeesbsdabeees »  21,893,021.99 
Kr. 20,099,220.88 
fe sebensSiaceemneaion 99 8,367,500.36 
con eigesneeleaa cea Kr. 28,466,721.24 


to pay to the shareholders a dividend of 14 per cent, 


to distribute an amount of kr. 3,871,828.60 to the Board, Managing Directors and Employees 
as bonus, to allocate kr. 3,000,000.00 to the Extra Reserve Fund, kr. 3,000,000.00 to the 
Pension Fund, kr. 1,000,000.00 to the Insurance Fund, kr. 1,000,000.00.to the Extra Depreciation 
Fund for Buildings and Furniture, besides kr. 500,000.00 to the Benevolent Fund, 
kr. 500,000.00 to the Research Fund, leaving kr. 8,594,892.64 to be carried forward to next year, 









The two turbine-tankers of 35,000 tons 
each ordered by Nordic Tankships I/s (Part- 


nership) have been launched; they were 
— “Nordic . Hawk” and “Nordic 
eron.” 


These new ships will be put into 


service in 1959. 


THE TRADING DEPARTMENTS 


The world trade is passing through a 
period of recession with declining demand 
for raw materials and falling prices. 


The Trading Departments of the Head 
Office have, nevertheless, been able to main- 
tain turnover and profits, inter alia, through 
an increased participation in the grain trade 
and in the export trade from the home 
country and the European supplying 
countries. 


. The Wood Department has also experi- 
enced increased activity. 


The Company’s business in the pharma- 
ceutical line is being developed in a 

satisfactory way by the subsidiary company 

“ Dumex” in co-operation with Danish and 
international pharmaceutical enterprises. 


THE COMPANY’S OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


In several countries in which the Company 
is working the world market prices of raw 
materials exert a strong influence on the 
development, and the resultant adversity has 
influenced the import trade and the economic 
expansion. 


The trading conditions in Thailand, the 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore were 
affected thereby, and adequate depreciations 
have been made on the stocks-in-trade. 


The markets were rather dull in Burma 
and Indo-China, while activities in Indonesia 
were influenced by political unrest. 


The consolidation of the activities in India 
and Pakistan has continued. 


On the African continent the Company’s 
working result as a whole has been satis- 
factory. 


Several of the South American states in 
which the Company has offices have passed 
through economic crises with a resultant 
devaluation of money, but the volume of 
business has been maintained. 


As to Canada a satisfactory result of. the 
forest and sawmill activities of the Tahsis 
Company may be emphasised. 


In other overseas fields of overation the 
business activity has been maintained on lines 
previously laid down. 


PARTICIPATION IN OTHER COMPANIES 


With the addition of new investments these 
interests «stand in the Balance Sheet at 
kr. 84,565,870.50 against which there is a 
Security Fund showing a reserve of 
kr. 6,215,585.95. 


The participation in Nordic Tankships I/S 
(Partnership) amounts to kr. 17,992,131.08 as 
at December 31, 1958. 
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A VIRILE AND 
PROGRESSIVE 
ORGANISATION 


“Important new acquisitions add greatly to 
overall strength...” 


Lord Chandos 


N the course of his extensive review of the Group’s activities and interests, 


Lord Chandos, Chairman, at the Annual General Meeting of Associated 
Electrical Industries Limited, said: 


In 1958 the total value of electrical apparatus shipped and invoiced to our 
customers amounted to £181,500,000 and surpassed the previous record of 





1957 by £31,500,000. The profits, however, did not increase in step with the 
increased output. The main cause why profits were not more buoyant is 


that they are still affected by the heavy initial cost of starting new plants. 


Commenting on what he described as perhaps the outstanding feature of 





the year, viz. the addition to the A.E.1. Group of two new companies, Associated 
Insulation, Products and W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Company Limited, 
Lord Chandos said: They add greatly to the strength of the undertaking, 
which is at once balanced and comprehensive. We cover automatically the 
whole range of electrical products, from the largest machines for the generation 
of power, such as turbine generators and water wheel alternators, down to 
the smallest devices used in its application, such as miniature lamps and 


transistors, 


At the end of the year we reached an agreement with the Directors of 
London Electric Wire Company & Smiths, and we are very much gratified 
that this famous and long established Company should have joined the A.E.1. 
Group. 


From its new factories, from its improvements in organisation, from its 





very large educational facilities and from its efforts in research and develop- 
ment, your Company is well placed to take its part in the further expansion 
of the electrical industry which, both from the experience derived from its 
history and from its apparent prospects, appears assured. 


Associated Electrical industries Limited 
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THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


HIGH BONUSES MAINTAINED 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
National Mutual Life Assurance Society 
was held on April 21st at the head office of 
the Society, 39 King Street, London, E.C. 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, FCA, the chair- 
man, who presided, said that as things had 
turned out the recession, of which there were 
sO many disquieting symptoms when he had 
addressed the Society’s members a year ago, 
had not been allowed to degenerate into a 
slump. In the event investment values here 
and in North America had improved and the 
Society had reaped substantial benefit from 
the recovery in stock markets. The apprecia- 
tion in the past year had enabled the Reserve 
Fund to be brought up to £1,500,000, repre- 
senting about 12} per cent of the Society’s 
portfolio, or nearly 40 per cent of the holding 
in equities. Mr Moore then went on to give 
some figures of the movement during the year 
between fixed interest stocks and ordinary 
stocks, both sterling and dollar. These 
showed that the percentage of ordinary shares 
had risen during the year from 17 per cent 
to 23 per cent of the Society’s total assets. 


There was, however, still need for caution 
in investment policy since although there 
had been a definite change in Government 
policy from deflation to reflation, the world 
was not yet out of the recessionary wood, 
many international problems remained to be 
solved, and moreover there was the growing 
shadow of a General Election in this country. 


GROWTH OF NEW BUSINESS 


The chairman then dealt with the Society’s 
affairs, which revealed that New business was 
up by 25 per cent on the previous year and 
had reached nearly four times its prewar 
level. Interest earnings at £5 5s. ld. were 
slightly lower than in the previous year, 
partly due to the rise in security prices and 
partly to the fact that of the investments in 
ordinary stocks many were of a growth type 
with low interest yield. In general, however, 
these were the very stocks which showed the 
highest appreciation. Mortality profits had 
again been satisfactory. 


The biennial valuation of the liabilities at 
December 31, 1958, had shown a surplus 
which had enabled the Board to allot rever- 
sionary bonuses for the years 1957 and 1958 
at the same high rates as for the previous 
biennium—52s. 6d. per cent per annum com- 
pound for whole life and 47s. 6d. per cent 
per annum compound for endowment 
policies. Examples were given of the growth 
of a policy for £1,000 taken out forty years 
ago which, with the addition of bonuses, 
was now worth £2,315 for whole life or 
£2,124 for endowment, in spite of all the 
crises which had bedevilled the world since 
1919. 


Mr Moore placed on record the thanks of 
the Directors to Mr M. H. Oram, the 
Actuary and Manager, to the officials and to 
the staff both at Head Office and at the 
branches for their contribution to the 
continued success of the Society. 

Mr Moore also paid a sincere tribute to 
Mr Oswald T. Falk, who, after serving over 
forty years as a director, including eighteen 
years as Deputy Chairman, was not seeking 
re j 


The report and accounts were unahimoeusly- 
ed. hth 4 
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GENERAL TRUST 


LIMITED | 


PROGRESS OF OPERATING COMPANIES REVIEWED 
SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S STATEMENT 


The Thirty-third Annual General Meet- 
ing of Telephone and General Trust 
Limited will be held on April 28th at 
Strowger House, 8 Arundel Street, London, 
W.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Sir Alexander Roger, KCIE, which 
has been circulated to shareholders: 


The net profit of the Trust—the holding 
Company—at £198,633 is £12,783 more than 
in 1957. Taxation amounted to £186,600—a 
decrease of £15,350, of which £13,250 was 
in the charge for profits tax. 


We have again transferred £50,000 to 
general reserve, bringing the balance thereon 
to £300,000. 


We are recommending for your approval 
a final Ordinary dividend of 9 per cent, 
making with the 5 per cent interim paid in 
October last 14 per cent for the year, which 
rate is also to be paid on the “A” Ordinary 
stock—as against 13 per cent paid for 1957. 


The balance carried forward on profit and 
loss account is increased by £9,368 to 
£197,950. 


BALANCE SHEET 


A transfer of £125,000 from investment 
suspense account to capital reserve—general 
—increases the balance thereon to £499,250, 
which together with £300,750 on share 
premium accounts makes a total of £800,000 
in capital reserves. 


Revenue reserves increased by £59,368 to 
£597,950. 


A market value of £4,486,456 for quoted 
investments represents an appreciation of 
£2,470,208 on the net book cost of £2,016,248 
—a very satisfactory position again empha- 
sising the strength of our general investments. 


Interests in subsidiary companies have 
increased by £118,932 to a total of 
£3,195,570. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The consolidated reserves attributable to 
the holding company total £2,203,933—an 
increase of £220,722. 


Interests of minority shareholders have 
increased from £1,931,010 to £2,166,676, 
mainly due to a successful local issue of 
Ordinary capital by one of our overseas sub- 
sidiaries, and to some changes in our holdings 
in another subsidiary. 


TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANIES 


Portugal—The Trust has been a 
co-partner of The Anglo-Portuguese Tele- 
phone Company for over 31 years. 


During this time the Company has steadily 
expanded and developed the _ telephone 
systems of its Concession which cover the 
city and suburban areas of Lisbon and 
Oporto. 


This has necessitated a constant flow of 
fresh capital and in fact, since June, 1950, 
£8,825,000 of new money has been raised 
in Great Britain and in Portugal to provide 
the plant and equipment to keep pace with 
the requirements of the telephone public. 


The Trust has played an important role 
in the financial operations of The Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Company, not only 





in connection with new issues but in the 
provision of temporary loans on a day to 
day basis until such times as cash was avail- 
able to the Company to refund the loans. 


There is an unceasing demand for addi- 
tional service and over 20,300 new telephone 
stations were connected during 1958, increas- 
ing the total number at December 31, 1958, 
to over 229,800. 


West Indies.—I told you last year that the 
telephone operating companies in which we 
are interested in Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Tobago and Barbados spent collectively 
during 1957 some £835,000 on the expansion 
and improvement of their systems. During 
1958 a further £1,227,000 was similarly ex- 
pended, which is an indication of the con- 
tribution being made by these companies with 
our assistance towards the industrial, com- 
mercial, and social development in these 
territories. Stations im service increased 
during the year by 6,250. to a total of. 68,800. 


In Jamaica and Barbados where develop- 
ment and operating are proceeding satisfac- 
torily the financing of the above expenditure 
was helped considerably by local issues of 
debentures and Ordinary shares respectively. 


We had hoped it would also have been 
possible to raise new capital locally in Trini- 
dad but circumstances arose which made this 
impracticable for the present. 


An application for a revision of telephone 
tariffs, as provided for in the Trinidad Tele- 
phone Ordinance under which the Trinidad 
aw operates, was made in January, 

8. 


Since then representatives of the Company 
in Trinidad and from London have, on 
several occasions, seen representatives of the 
Trinidad Government in an endeavour to 
get their approval to the Company’s applica- 
tion. 


Unfortunately, these approaches have not 
so far been successful and it appears at this 
date that the Company will require to obtain 
a legal ruling of the Ordinance, and a Writ 
towards this end has been filed. The Com- 
pany, of course, is ready at any time to enter 
into further talks with the Government if 
there is any possibility of progress being 
made. 

Because of the delay in obtaining a tariff 
revision, the Trinidad Company has been 
unable to. obtain the finance it needs for 
exvansion of its network and, consequently, 
telephone development in Trinidad and 
Tobago has virtually come to a standstill. 
This has already begun to affect the Com- 
pany’s earning capacity and in turn the 
dividends receivable by the Trust. 


The present position must be viewed with 
concern by all interested in the overall de- 
velopment of Trinidad and Tobago, where 
the Government is making every endeavour 
to attract new industries and capital in fur- 
therance of its economic aims, and in which 
telecommunications must play such a vital 
part. We remain hopeful that a settlement 
will be reached without further undue delay. 


GENERAL 


Our portfolio of general investments 
together with the revenues from . our 
Telephone Operating interests, enoourages 
us to anticipate another satisfactory year. 
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LAMBETH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


The One Hundred and Seventh Annual 
General Meeting of the Lambeth Building 
Society was held on April 21, 1959, in Lon- 
don, Mr J. C. Crofts, the Chairman, pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
statement to members: There have been 
satisfactory increases in your Society’s Assets 
and its Reserve Funds. The Liquid Funds 
have been maintained at a high level, 


The total assets now amount to 
£7,126,232 7s. 3d., the highest in your 
Society’s long history, having increased by 
£946,928 5s. 7d. during the year. No less a 
sum than £1,356,509 18s. 9d. was received 
from Investors for the- credit of Share 
Accounts during the year and the total 
balance due to Shafeholders at January 31, 
1959, had increased to £5,840,365 19s. 10d. 


Your Society advanced during the year the 
sum of £1,253,463 almost entirely upon the 
security of private dwelling houses purchased 
or being erected for owner-occupation. The 
sum owing on Mortgages at the end of the 
financial year increased to £5,621,450 2s. 2d. 


I would like once again.to pay tribute to 
the regularity with which all but a minute 
fraction of the Society’s Borrowing Members 
have punctually and fully met their com- 
mitments to it. For the seventh year in 
succession no loss whatever has been sus- 
tained by your Society on the rare occasions 
when it has been necessary to dispose of any 
mortgaged property by a sale, and in the 
fourteen years since the end of the war in 
1945, a sum of only £295 18s. 6d. has been 
lost by the Society on the realisation of mort- 
gaged properties. This-.is. a~ remarkable 
record and is evidence of the care shown by 
your Directors in. the selection of Mortgages 
on which your Society’s funds are advanced. 
It will be observed that no Mortgages what- 
ever appear in Parts II, III, IV and V of 
the Schedule to the Accounts. 


After providing for all expenses, interest 
to Depositors and Shareholders for the 
period ended January 31, 1959, Income Tax 
up to April 5, 1959, and Profits Tax for the 
year ended January 31, 1959, the Society has 
an available surplus of £17,728 7s. 4d., to 
which is added the balance brought forward 
from last year, namely, £12,336 6s. 9d. The 
Directors have appropriated £20,000 to the 
Investment Reserve leaving £10,064 14s. ld. 
to be carried forward to next year. 


The total Reserves and undistributed sur- 
plus at January 31, 1959, has increased by 
£17,728. 7s. 4d. to the substantial total of 
£460,164 14s. 1d., which is equivalent to 
6.97 per cent of the total sum due to Share- 
holders and Depositors; to 8.19 per cent of 
the amount of your Society’s Mortgage Assets 
and to 6.46 per cent of its Total Assets. 
These percentages are well above the average 
for Building Societies as a whole. 


Despite the substantial volume of advances 
made by your Society during the year, an 
adequate level of Liquid Funds was main- 
tained at all times and at the close of business 
on January 31, 1959, the Liquid Funds 
totalled no less than £1,477,940 9s. 1d., repre- 
senting 22.39 per cent of the total sum due to 
Shareholders and Depositors and 20.74 pet 
cent of the Total Assets, which latter per- 
centage is nearly three times the 7} per cent 
prescribed by the Building Societies Ass0- 
ciation as a required minimum for member- 
ship. All the Society’s British Government 
Trustee Securities consist of Stocks with 
fixed dates for redemption at par and have 
a book value of £555,479 12s. and all stand 
in the Society’s books at or below their pat 
redemption value. The accounts wefe 
adopted. 
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COMPAGNIE 
D’OUTREMER POUR 
L'INDUSTRIE ET LA 
FINANCE BRUSSELS 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING 


ACQUISITION OF PARTNERSHIP 
INTEREST IN BANQUE LAMBERT, 
BRUSSELS 


At a meeting of this important Belgian 
elding company,-held in Brussels on April 
jth, it was unanimously decided to increase 
the Capital from Bfrs.1,300 million to 
Bfrs.1,750 million, by the creation of 450,000 
new Ordinary Shares, which will qualify for 
dividend from October 1, 1959. 

The new shares, which are augmented by 
a cash sum of Bfrs.13,893,000, will replace 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS- 


the partnership interest in the Banque Lam- 
bert, a partnership with a nominal capital of 
Bfrs.200 million. 

According to the announcement made at 
the Meeting on April 10th, the net value of 
the Banque Lamibert has been estimated at 
Bfrs.464 million. The weighted annual profits 
stand at Bfrs.41.75 million. 


The acquisition of the partnership interest 
by the Compagnie d’Outremer in no way 
alters the private character of the Banque 

tt and henceforth the Compagnie 
d’Outremer-Banque Lambert Group repre- 
sents an organisation similar to the finance 
houses already existing in France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Holland. 


This operation lends a definitive character 
to the already close ties which exist between 
the Compagnie d’Outremer and the Bank. 
The Lambert family holds now, and will 
maintain, a controlling interest in the Com- 
pagnie d’Outremer and consequently in the 


.The evolution of the latter since 1953 is 
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characterised by a short, very rapid progres- 
sion. The yearly balance sheet total has 
moved from Bfrs.2,059 million to Bfrs.4,482 
million, Deposits have increased from Bfrs. 
1,660 million to Bfrs.3,014 million. The 
volume of credits recorded has swollen from 
Bfrs.700 million to Bfrs.2,408 million and the 
value of shares on deposit has risen from Bfrs. 
3,866 million to Bfrs.14,427 million. 


On numerous occasions, the Bank has taken 
the initiative in the field of international credit 
and in the placing of loans on foreign 
markets. It figures among the founders of the 
Syndicat Européen d’Etudes et de Finance- 
ment, the fruit of which has been the forma- 
tion of the European Unit Trust, Eurunion, 
which has met with great success on the 
markets of the Continent. 


Furthermore, the Bank.shas reopened the 
Belgian Stock Exchange to foreign securities 
by the creation of Bearer Certificates in repre- 
sentation of Registered Shares. It has already 
obtained the quotation of 21 foreign stocks 
and the certificates currently in circulation 
represent an overall value of Frs.4,500 million. 
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MUNICH NUREMBERG 

ASSETS Condensed Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1958 LIABILITIES 
- in 1000 DM in 1000 DM 

Cash °e 6 Mie. 4 6 ® 2G 'E.6.) Bie. € eo 0° S Gee. @ 6 20.921 Deposits ; 
Balances at Deutsche Bundesbank .......+e2esee-% 111.415 Becca PN rien tee Se eae eS ee 
Balances on Postal Cheque Account ....%..+.+eees 7.885 a) Sight Deposits ...2..42se0e0c0e.e 442.280 
Balances at Credit Institutions (Nostro-Balances) . .. . « 73.955 Sp PO ORO > 6 wh 6 6 e006 e's 357.147 
Matured Bonds, Interest and Dividend Coupons ..... 248 c) Savings Deposits ......ccece 342.674 
Uncleared Cheques on other Banks .....2e ese 13.768 Monies Borrowed at Short Term ...... : 4.798 
Bills of Exchange .......... a ity cos eo ik 


Treasury Bills and Non-Interest-Bearing Treasury Bonds of 


Own Acceptances and Promissory Notes ........ 
Monies Borrowed at Medium Term 


2.407 





o Wie Se am ES 6.921 
eet Federal Government and the Lands .... 41.995 Loans taken at Long Term by the Banking Department . . 79.421 
oe, ae : Ft eee ee ee ee ee ee 159.684 Loans taken at Long Term by the Mortgage Department . 71.063 
Mortgage jonds and Municipal Bonds ....... 4.203 Bonds issued outstanding in the Market (Mortgage and 
Equalisation Claims and Covering Claims on the Public eerie, eter... ee re eae ecee 775.385 
Authorities so «6.0 BB e eae ote e es 6 ws 116.674 Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Py Risk . . . . . 13.363 
Spngs Oh Dyaiicaag 6 on ce me ee ea ee 33.605 Capital ...... ae 50.000 
BS Sis ees ee are eed Eas oo oe: MS | SUS ae Re Lee Fee's FL LoS 
le Lendings of the Banking Department ..... 139.764 Pensions Reserve . Leek 23.500 
ng-Term Lendings of the Mortgage Department Other Reser f Sp Mt Maiddlb:. he eae: . 
(against Mortgages on Real Estate and to Municipalities) 803.714 Other Sedianacs AE te tek eee i aehen 
Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk ....... 13.363 Net Profit pease Sis camien ee Cais eke, Sout oe or 
wi Toe ee ee preyed Sede Gh e.'o 6 e oe b 6 owe eee : 5.810 
Bank Premises ........ ae a Nee be ak 6, oe ed 18.677 
Other Real Estate and Buildings taken in the course of 
Mortgage Business ..... gia aos ea 6 eee oom 1.159 
Office Furniture and Equipment ......+s++2-esee6 _ 
ut Chie ean ber reg a ecerr n Dg oa e — 
Other Assets “eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 19.317 
Own Drawings in Circulation... 1... se eee eee - 
Liabilities arising from Guarantees, including Guarantees 
Mani f of Bills and Cheques, and from Indemnity Agreements . 84.715 
unich, April 1959 Endorsement Liabilities on Bills of Exchange in Circulation 12.247 


nnn eels heats 


we of Management: Wilhelm tom Dieck, Munich; Albin Harttig, Munich; Jiirgen von Kéller, Munich; Dr. Werner Premauer, Munich; 
- German Schweiger, Nuremberg; Dr. Franz Steffan, Munich; Dr. Werner Teichmann, Munich; Dr. Hans Christoph Freiherr von Tucher, 


Munich; Elmar Warning, Munich. 


Board of Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mellinger, Munich, Chairman; Dr.-Ing. E. h. Karl Butzengeiger, Kommerzienrat, Munich, Vice-Chairman. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


. .. then the word 


is expansion...” 


ae Abridged statement by the 
“Chairman, Mr. P. S. Henman. 


Through twenty-three trading subsidiaries the Group now 
operates almost 500 road haulage vehicles, 330 barges, 
30 wharves, 80 warehouses, and 5 cold stores, providing 
transport and storage services in many different fields, 
and to a diversity of trades and industries. 

Group profit for the year ended 31st December, 1958, 
before tax and including profits earned by subsidiaries prior 
to acquisition, totals £413,578, which is £76,376 more than 
the corresponding figure for 1957. The profit for the year 
after tax attributable to the Group is £208,580, an increase 
of £58,302 over the previous year. 

In addition to recommending a final dividend of 74%, 
making 124% for the year, the Directors have declared a 
special non-recurring interim dividend of 2}% in respect of 
1959. This will not be taken into account when consideration 
is given to the payment of further dividends for 1959. The 
Directors also propose that a distribution of 1% free of tax 
be made from accumulated capital profits and that Reserves 
amounting to £294,560 be applied in paying up in full, 
1,178,240 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, such sharés to be 
distributed in the proportion of one new Share for each 
three Ordinary Shares held on 3rd April, 1959. 

The most important Group-development during the year 
was the purchase at a cost of £363,000, of the Cardiff Pure 
Ice and Cold Storage Co. Ltd. and Welsh Cold Stores & Ice 
Co. Ltd. Cold storage will make a substantial contribution 
to Group profits in the future. New warehouses were built 
at Trinity Wharf in London and at Homco Wharf in Hull. 
The vehicle fleets were increased and the haulage service to 
Western Europe, inaugurated in 1957, was extended. A new 
canal barge, the first of a number designed to replace barges 
of smaller capacity, was constructed in the company’s yards 
at Millwall, and in Hull a new gower vessel was launched. 

DEVELOPMENT If the future of the Group can be 
summed up in one word, then the word is ‘Expansion’. 
Expansion of existing facilities and the acquisition of 
additional companies, but expansion and development to 
an ordered and cohesive pattern. We welcome approaches 
from .companies which might fit into the Group pattern, 
for we have much to offer such companies. We seek from 
them a sound profit record, and a virile management 
wishing to continue in the service of the Group. In return 
we offer them all the benefits of a large scale organisation, 
with capital for development and expansion, without any 
loss of their individual identity, goodwill, or traditions. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS In the first six months of 1958 
trading was ahead of the same period in 1957 and then 
in the last six months the position was reversed. This year, 
so far, the pattern of the last six months of 1958 has 
continued: but there are signs that there may be a general 
revival of trade in the latter half of this year which will 
enable us to continue the progress of past years. I therefore 

that, when I come to give an account of 1959, 
shareholders will have reasons for satisfaction. 


SNIA VISCOSA 


SOCIETA’ NAZIONALE INDUSTRIA 
APPLICAZIONI VISCOSA 


(Manufacturers of Man-made and Synthetic Fibres) 
PROGRESS IN RESEARCH 


The Annual General Meeting was held in Milan on 
March 21st, with Mr Franco Marinotti in the Chair. 

The Directors’ report begins by reviewing the situation of 
the man-made fibre industry throughout the world. Italian 
output during 1958 amounted to 351 million lbs compared 
with 365 million lbs in 1957. Generally speaking, however, 
production increased in the course of the year and at the end 
of 1958 prospects were decidedly better. Exports both of 
fibres and of finished goods maintained a remarkably steady 
level. The report further reviews the situation of the Snia 
Viscosa Group itself which produced a total of 212 million'lbs 
of fibres in 1958 as against 230 million Ibs in 1957. There 
was a redistribution of stocks, however, in the course of the 
year so that invoiced deliveries in the home market as well as 
abroad dropped to a lesser degree, amounting to 223 million 
Ibs, as against 227 million Ibs in the preceding year. During 
the period under review the Snia Viscosa Group considerably 
developed the production of synthetic and protein fibres, 
especially of Lilion and Rilsan, which were also sold in the 
form of plastic materials, Progress was also made in 
strengthening the plants for the production of the raw 
materials needed by the Group, as well as in research into the 
production of new polyamide, polyacrinolitrilic and polyester 
fibres. Glass fibre yarn production was also developed during 
the year. The situation of the Group’s asociated companies in 
Italy and abroad proved satisfactory. 

Cisa Viscosa continued its efforts to cut production costs 
and upgrade the quality of its products. Work is proceeding 
at the Naples factory on setting up a plant for the production 
of cellophane. . 

SAICI. Output of its various products (cellulose, alcohol, 
soda, chlorine, sodium hypochlorite, electric power) continued 
at the same rate as in the previous year. 

Novaceta, a Company manufacturing rayon acetate, con- 
tinued to make a name for itself in the face of keen competi- 
tion through the quality of its product and the efficiency of 
its sales organisation. 

In Spain, Sniace managed to maintain its rate of production 
in spite of the critical time through which the Spanish 
economy is passing. The financial year 1958 closed with 
satisfactory results. 

In Argentina, Sniafa made satisfactory progress, and 
increased both production and sales. 

Fibra in Brazil pushed ahead with its programme according 
to plan in spite of various difficulties and a complicated market 
situation. 

Cechisa and Vischisa, the Company’s two Mexican sub- 
sidiaries, did well during the year and showed satisfactory 
financial results. 

The Balance Sheet closed with a net profit of Lit.2,138 
million compared with Lit.1,965 million for the preceding 
year. As a result it has been possible to allocate funds for 
dividend payments of Lit.100 in respect of each Luat.1,200 
nominal share. During the Extraordinary General Meeting 
which took place on the same day it was proposed to increase 
the Company’s capital from Lit.21,000 million to Lit.27,450 
million by a share issue with a nominal value. of Lit.5,250 
million, to be offered to shareholders at face value, and by 
means of an issue of bonus shares amounting to Lit.1,200 . 
million. ; 

In the course of the discussion the Chairman, Mr Marinotti, 
further developed certain points already touched on in the 
Report itself. He drew the Meeting’s attention to the intense 
efforts made in the research sector which had contributed to 
increasing the technical efficiency of the Snia Viscosa Group 
and to extending its activities both in the field of raw materials 
and in regard to new products. As regards the integration of 
the Italian man-made fibre industry in the European Common 
Market, the Chairman declared that this development had not 
found the Group unprepared, both on account of its long 
tradition in export markets and because of the excellent 
relations it had maintained for some considerable time with 
the major European companies in this field. 

In conclusion: the Chairman referred to the Company’s 
efforts abroad and said that the Group was anxious to be 
present wherever there was a concrete possibility of under- 
taking projects which were economically attractive. 
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TD, TRANSPORT DEVELOPMENT GROUP LTD 


BUCKLERSBURY HOUSE QUEEN VICTORIA STREET - LONDON £64 


The Chairman’s statement was unanimously approved by 
the Meeting, which thus underlined its confidence in the Snia 


Viscosa Group’s promising future. 
ROAD TRANSPORT - LIGHTERAGE - WHARFAGE - WAREHOUSING 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Gealedner 


LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.I7 


The Company sells the world-famous Gestetner Duplicator and accessories, the 
electronic Gestefax and the Gestelith office offset duplicator. It has branches through- 
out the United Kingdom and subsidiary companies or representatives in all parts of 


the British Commonwealth, in the Americas, the Far Ea: 


st, and many countries in 


Europe. Extensive servicing facilities are available throughout the organisation. 





SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS AT 30th MARCH, 1959 


Faatied * Cantal o55 0: 0k os 


£2,771,100 

Capital Reserves .......... 477,025 
Revenue Reserves and 

Unappropriated Profits... 2,531,722 

Future Income Tax 1959/60. 498,095 
44% Debenture Stock 

SITE rai ode pal eee eS 484,315 

£6,762,257 





Group Profit for the year after Taxation 


Dividends Net by Gestetner Limited : 


PS Swick ia hone bc dee cdteves 


Fixed Assets, at cost less 








depreciation ............ £2,506,644 
Interest in subsidiaries not 

consolidated ............ 279,260 
Excess of Current Assets 

over Current Liabilities.. 3,976,353 

£6,762,257 

Raa BOR Cals Houdk cee ree £886,867 
cvetismans acee aes £19,406 
ESS MMas Mietmciels 243,037 

262,443 

svimabuns PERS bee wede sun ee £624,424 


Copies of the. Accounts and Chairman’s Statement may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Gestetner Limited, Tottenham, London, N.17. 
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THE RHEOSTATIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD EXPORT SALES OF 
“ SATCHWELL” TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of The Rheostatic Company Limited was held 
on April 22nd at Slough, Mr M. J. Gartside 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended December 
30, 1958 : 


Last year it was necessary for me to 
strike a warning note because at that time 
the company was suffering from a reduction 
of demand due to credit restrictions, with 
the consequent necessity of reducing the level 
of production and operating expenses accord- 
ingly. Prior to the end of the financial year 
credit relaxations, coupled with an unprece- 
dented seasonal increase of demand, resulted 
in a rapid rise in the incoming order rate. 
The greater part of this increased demand 
was met from stocks of finished goods and 
by increase of production, and as a result the 
accounts show an appreciable improvement in 
profit. Export sales contributed valuably to 
the results and once again advanced to a level 
higher than ever before. 


Trading profit was £228,836, showing a 
gratifying reversal of last year’s downward 
trend. After tax the net profit was £119,452 
(£110,960 last year). Your Board recom- 
mends the same final dividend as last year, 
ie. 74 per cent. 


Your company continues to devote a high 
proportion of its revenue to its Technical and 
Research Departments. The order book is 
satisfactory and, subject to no unforeseen cir- 
cumstances arising, I believe that the current 
financial year will show satisfactory results. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON 


THE END OF A THREE-YEAR RECESSION 


OUTLOOK MORE OPTIMISTIC 


LORD PEEL’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-cighth annual meeting 
of Jas. Williamson & Son Limited was held 
on April 15th at Lune Mills, Lancaster, The 
Right Honourable The Earl Peel (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr J. Dunnington) read the 
Notice convening the meeting and Mr R. G. 
Gorman, of Messrs Viney, Price & Goodyear, 
omens auditors, read the report of his 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man circulated with the report and accounts: 


Our net profit for the year to December 24, 
1958, before taxation was £746,647 compared 
with £714,629 in the previous year. I might 
describe this as a modest, or partial, recovery, 
but it would I believe be more true to regard 
1958 as marking the end of a three-year 
Period of relative recession after the 
Prosperous and rapidly expanding trading 
conditions of 1954 and 1955. Our business in 
1958 began slowly ; it recovered substantially 
during the spring and summer, and although 





the year ended and 1959 began with two poor 
months, the general outlook of the industries 
in which we are engaged was a good deal 
more optimistic at the end of the year than 
it was at the beginning. With this in mind 
your Board recommends the payment of a 
final dividend of 6 per cent on the £1,996,272 

i and £665,424 “A” Ordinary Stock 
which with the interim dividend already paid 
makes 10 per cent for the year 1958 as in the 
previous year. In addition a special interim 
dividend of 2 per cent for 1959 has been 
declared. 


DOMESTIC TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


During the year we added substantially to 
our plant for manufacturing linoleum and 
towards the end of the year began to feel the 
benefit of this in increased production, 
particularly of the heavier qualities. This 
combined with close attention to good design 
and finish, enabled us to improve our turn- 
over in the contract field and we should reap 


more benefit from this in a full year. Our 
turnover in the domestic field whefe we have 
long had a good reputation was well main- 
tained, 


On our coated fabrics side. we have con- 
tinued to make good progress both in vinyl 
leathercloth and in oil-coated wall coverings 
and table coverings. 


Turnover in oversea markets declined, in 
spite of continued and increased time and 
effort expended on export markets during 
1958. There was no lack of interest in our 

roducts on the part of customers and the 
»buying public abroad, and the decline was due 
rather to artificial restrictions by quota, permit 
or duty in the importing countries. Some of 
these are doubtless necessary and until there 
is a general improvement in the economic 

ition of the countries concerned we can 

dly hope to achieve the high level of 
export business which we experienced in 
some previous years. 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


I welcome the formation of the European 
Common Market, an act of foresight and con- 
fidence on the part of its six members which 
cannot fail to benefit their trade in. future 
years. I regret exceedingly, however, the 
failure to form a European Free Trade Area 
in which this country could participate. In 
its absence manufacturers in this country 
attempting to export to Europe will be at a 
progressive disadvantage compared with those 
in the main European manufacturing coun- 
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tries, and in the long run this can only lead 
to one thing, counter discrimination against 
them. This will result in both loss of trade 
and loss of goodwill and be no benefit either 
to us or to the members of the Common 
Market. 


In the linoleum industry we have much 
goodwill in Europe both with customers and 
in our relations with competitors, We have 
nothing to fear from straightforward competi- 
tion on equal terms, nor do we possess any 
hidden advantage which would make our 
competition unfair to them. I would welcome 
therefore reciprocal reductions in import 
duties and their eventual elimination and if 
this results in the public having a wider 
choice of design and types both in this 
country and in Europe, and in competition 
becoming éven keener in quality and service, 
everyone will benefit. 


CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 


Since the last General Meeting a subsidiary 
Company, Jas. Williamson & Son (Canada), 
Limited, has been formed with head office in 
Vancouver, to hold stocks of finished goods 
in Canada so that we can more readily 
develop our sales in that country. Although 
this subsidiary Company showed a small loss 
on the year its effect in increasing our busi- 
ness in Canada was considerable. 


It is always dangerous to prophesy and con- 
ditions in the building industry are not 
sufficiently certain to predict the future a year 
ahead. I see, however, no reason for 
pessimism. I do not expect a spectacular 
recovery in 1959, but provided there is no 
sudden crisis in this country’s economy, I 
would expect the better trend in our Com- 


pany’s business to continue, while if there 


were a marked improvement in the country’s 
economy we are well placed to take advan- 
tage of it, 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


In August the Board suffered the loss of 
Mr L. Beswick, who died suddenly at his 
home. He had joined the Company in 1946 
as Personnel Manager and undertook the 
additional work of Secretary to the Company 
in 1948, being appointed to the Board a year 
later. Much of the success of our Joint Gon- 
sultative machinery since the war. is attribut- 
able. to his efforts and I should like to acknow- 
ledge here the work he did for the Company. 


The loss of Mr Beswick so soon after the 
retirement of two Directors last year left your 
Bogrd somewhat depleted, and I am happy to 
tell you that as from January Ist this year we 
have secured the services of Mr J. M. H. 
Grey, who, whilst primarily concerned in the 
Cotton Industry, has considerable business 
experience, and who I am sure will contribute 
much to our counsels.. You will be asked to 
confirm his appointment at the Annual 
General Meeting. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


As I have already implied, our labour rela- 
tions have remained excellent during the year, 
and I would like to thank all employees of 
the Company for the way in which they have 
worked together to maintain ‘the high’ tradi- 
tion of service which exists in our organisa- 
tion. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend, as recommended, .was approved. 

The retiring directors, The Right 
Honourable The Earl Peel, Mr'I: D. Taverner 
and Mr J. M. H. Grey, were re-elected. and 
the remuneration of the auditors,. Messrs 
Viney, Price & Goodyear, having been’ fixed, 
the proceedings terminated. 
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THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


A FAMILY OF FIRMS 


Insurance, Textiles, Engineering, Building Materials, ‘Pyrex’ Glass, 
Car Distribution, Electrical Equipment, Publishing and 
many other interests 


“ WE ARE POSITIVE EXPANSIONISTS AND NATURAL OPTIMISTS ” 


MR W. LIONEL FRASER’S REVIEW 


The Sixty-Second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Thomas Tilling Limited will be held 
on May 14, 1959, at Crewe House, Curzon 
Street, London, W.1. 


The following is an abridgement of the 
review by the Chairman, Mr W. Lionel 
Fraser, CMG, which has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for 1958 : 


NEW DIRECTOR 


We welcome to the Board as an Executive 
Director, Mr Kenneth H. Chapman, who has 
been on the staff at Crewe House for over 
10 years.. His wide experience and legal 
knowledge will be of the greatest value. 


EXPRESSION OF THANKS 


It is with a special depth of gratitude that 
I pay tribute to. the great and invaluable work 
of the men and women in all the member 
Companies of the Group. They have shown 
themselves to be efficient, courageous and 
resilient. With the Headquarters Staff at 
Crewe House, whose support and guidance 
is ever with them, they form a strong team 
and we have much to thank them for. 


FINANCIAL COMMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The proportion of the 1958 profit before 
tax of £2,607,723 attributable to Thomas 
Tilling Limited was £1,831,300. This com- 
pared with £1,984,311 for 1957. The con- 
solidated profit after tax of the year 1958 
attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited, is 
£829,690, which is a decrease of £70,152 
from 1957. 


Preference Dividends of £79,990 have been 
paid and an Interim Dividend of 6} per cent 
on the Ordinary Stock was paid on Novem- 
ber 24, 1958. Your Board recommend 
the payment of a Final Dividend of 7 per 
cent making a total of 13} per cent for 1958 
(1957, 135 per cent). 


ORDINARY CAPITAL TRANSFERABLE IN 
4s. UNITS AND CAPITALISATION OF 
RESERVES 


At a Meeting to be held immediately 
following the Annual General Meeting, it is 
proposed to subdivide the existing Ordinary 
Stock into Units of 4s. each, and to capitalise 
part of the Share Premium Account by the 
issue of new fully-paid capital to Ordinary 
Stockholders in the ratio of one new 4s. 
Ordinary Share for every £2 of Ordinary 
Stock held on April 21, 1959. Our reasons 
for proposing that the Ordinary capital should 
be transferable in 4s. units are threefold: 


(1) To conform with modern investment 
thinking. 

(2) To make it easier for the smaller 
investor, should he be so minded, to partici- 
pate in our future progress, and 

(3) To improve marketability on the Stock 
Exchange. 





FUTURE DIVIDEND 


Provided no unforeseen circumstances arise, 
your Board would hope to be able to recom- 
mend for the current year, interim and final 
dividends on the Ordinary Stock (as in- 
creased by the issue to which I refer above) 
at rates not less than those for 1958. 


The Chairman, having given reports on the 
various Companies, then continued: 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


I must admit to some disappointment that 
we did not beat our record profit figure of 
last year, but it is a fact that some com- 
panies had a remarkably fine year and some 
achieved wonders in maintaining the 1957 
level. Others, mostly for causes beyond their 
control, perforce had to bend to the wind, 
but all the same I do not hesitate to say that 
1958 will prove to have been a. year of out- 
standing work throughout our Group. Not 
only was every opportunity taken to institute 
measures to improve efficiency, reduce costs, 
eliminate .waste, establish better procedures, 
produce better goods and give better services, 
but these steps were effected with a rhythm 
and a determination which ‘showed more 
clearly than ever that our conception is right ; 
that in the joining together of so many _yaried, 
yet vital, interests there has, developed a 
unity of purpose which constitutes a firm 
basis for the further success which We ‘are 
striving to achieve. 


I have said before that we have fine men 
and that we have fine businesses. I am 
more certain of this now than ever.’ We are 
positive expansionists and natural optimists, 
who have confidence in the British people 
and in our own efforts. This is a true 
" Family of Firms,” constructive but com- 
petitive: tough, too, but never ruthlessly so. 
In favour of this new title, we have discarded 
that of “Industrial Holding Company ”— 
which we invented for ourselves sdme ten 
years ago—as being an unsuitable description 
of our functions. Part of our strength comes 
from diversification—an overburdened,,. hack- 
neyed word these days—but in Tillings we 
know that diversification is ineffective without 
inspiration and co-ordination. Our objective 
is to extend the activities of our present mem- 
ber Companies, where a pattern is already 
unfolding, as much as in further partnership 
with carefully selected newcomers for whom 
we always have room. 


What of the future? Against the back- 
ground giwen above and knowing what I 
do of the possibilities of our Group, it is 
not in me to be other than confident. 
our plans are long term, for our destiny 
cannot. be shaped quickly.. We have 3 
vigorous, alert and buoyant organisation, and 
your Directors intend to uphold your Com- 
pany’s progressive record. 


If you are interested in obtaining a copy of 
the full Report and Accounts please write (0: 
The Secretary, Thomas. Tilling Limited, 
Crewe House, Curzon Street, London, W.I. 
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CUNARD STEAM SHIP 


A= the passing of the interim 
ordinary dividend last October, 
shareholders in Cunard Steam Ship must 
now feel relief that the preliminary pro- 
fit statement for 1958 is no worse. The 
falls in the group’s operating surplus 
from £6,230,030 to £5,670,919 and in net 
income from £1,287,620 to £899,479 are 
not so serious as had at one time been 
feared. Moreover, the final dividend is 
being left unchanged at 8 per cent, so 
that the total distribution has been cut 
only from 10 to 8 per cent—which again 
is less than the market had feared. 

Cunard’s North Atlantic passenger 
services, on which the directors last 
October reported “a satisfactory in- 
crease,” in profits have: stood the group 
in good stead. The directors in fact 
attribute the fall in the operating surplus 
to lower cargo freight rates and to the 
reduced volume of cargo traffic. They add 
that results from passenger traffic showed 
their “anticipated resilience.” Never- 
theless, Cunard is seeking a subsidy from 
the government for the replacement of 
the “ Queens ” and investors cannot fail 
to note that the long term trend ‘in 
Cunard’s profits is downwards. 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


NITED DRAPERY STORES is still intent 

on expansion, but its decision to 
raise another £3 million in new money 
by a rights issue of one new §s. ordinary 
share for every ten held at 20s. per share 
came as a surprise. UDS may have 
been one of the companies whose plans 
to raise fresh capital were’ frustrated 
by the CIC, but only a. year ago it 
created a 6 per cent unsecured loan stock 
specifically designed for issue to vendors 
of any businesses it purchased. So far 
only £1,300,000 of this stock has been 
issued, in connection with, the acquisi- 
tion of Allders Limited. Whether the 
new issue of ordinary shares is to pro- 
vide the cash for further acquisitions 
instead of issuing more loan stock is not 
clear. It may be that the directors wish 
to broaden the equity base. The re- 
vival in HP trading must have added 
to UDS’s working capital commitments 
and the modernisation and development 
of the shop properties it already owns 
cannot yet be complete. 

Ordinary shareholders in UDS will 
not, however, be dissatisfied with the 
terms. The. ordinary dividend for 
1958-59 has been raised from 32} to 3§ 
per cent by a special interim of 2} per 
cent and the directors intend to main- 
tain 35 per cent on the increased capital. 
Thus the new shares ate being offered 
at a yield of 83 per cent. The existing 
shares at 39s. 14d. cum rights yield 44 
per cent. 

The preliminary statement also sug- 
gests that the advance in profits was 
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gaining momentum after the removal of 
the HP restrictions last autumn. Over 
the first six months of the financial year, 
trading profits rose by only £146,268 ; 
over the full year to January 31st they 
rose by £781,050 to £7,912,927. That 
profit lies partly in the future, for from 
it the directors deduct £503,832 (against 
£72,579) as a “provision for unearned 
profit on hire purchase debts and for 
debt contingencies.” After providing for 
unearned profits and for more in loan 
interest, but for less in tax, net profits 
have risen by £542,840 to £3,252,973. 


VICKERS 


e contrast to the interim figures for 
the first six momths of the year the 
preliminary results of Vickers for the 
whole of 1958 reveal a decline in profits. 
After making the necessary adjustment 
to the figures for Powers-Samas, which 
is no longer a subsidiary, consolidated 
gross profits have fallen from 
£13,198,371 to £12,650,634. Turnover 


in the first half of the year was only’ 


£14 million below the level of the corre- 
sponding period of 1957. But over the 
full year the group’s sales declined by 
£194 million to £177 million and by the 
end of the year orders in hand had fallen 
from £376 million to £312 million. 
The company has adjusted its tax pro- 
vision to allow for the reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax and the sharp 
fall in the total tax charge from 
£6,995,742 to £6,058,377 has left net 
profits £389,628 higher at £6,592,257. 
The total ordinary dividend is left un- 
changed at 10 per cent, covered just over 
twice by earnings. The £1 ordinary 
units at 34s. 43d. yield 5.8 per cent. 


NUCLEAR POWER PROFITS 


8 ta boom in atomic power shares is 
now history, but it left as its legacy 
low yields on the equities of the com- 
panies that are members of the nuclear 
power groups. The only continuing 
justification for these slender yields is 
the high earnings. Nuclear power 
contracts have not produced any size- 
able increases in profits so far and the 
future profits that will be earned from 
them look limited. In the meantime the 
business of the companies in this field 
in their traditional lines, such as switch- 
gear and boilers, has taken a knock. 

A. Reyrolle manufactures switchgear 
and is a member of Nuclear Power 
Plant Company. Its trading profits fell 
slightly from £2,593,061 to £2,524,639 
last year, but a higher charge for depre- 
ciation was more than offset by a de- 
cline in taxation and: an increase in its 
income from trade investments, from 
£305,454 to £348,615, resulted in a rise 
of £5,171 in net profits to £1,358,257. 
Turnover was at a record level last year, 
but the value of new orders received 


fell and the chairman, Mr H. H. 
Mullens, anticipates a fall in production 
this year. On the unchanged dividend 
of 174 per cent its £1 units yield 3.9 per 
cent at the current price of 89s. xd. 

Reyrolle holds 40 per cent of the 
equity capital of C. A. Parsons, which 
manufactures turbines and is a fellow 
member of Nuclear Power Plant Com- 
pany. Parsons’ gross profits fell in 1957 
and again in 1958, this time by £713,173 
to £3,381,738. But taxation fell even 
more steeply by £760,809 to £1,240,454, 
and so net profits were slightly higher at 
£2,091,284. A special interim dividend 
of % per cent has been added to the 
unchanged 7} per cent total ordinary 
dividend for 1958. This is a modest 
increase indeed, for the dividend is 
covered about five times by earnings. 
The £1 ordinary units at 49s. 6d. yield 
3-3 per cent. 


Simon-Carves has interests in the 
construction of nuclear power stations, 
but it also has a wide-ranging business 
elsewhere in heavy engineering and con- 
struction. Last year its gross profits 
rose by £53,229 to £1,461,814 and its 
net profits by £16,334 to £686,301. The 
interim dividend was raised from 7} to 
10 per cent and though the directors 
specifically said that this was to reduce 
the disparity in the two payments, their 
decisions to cut the final payment by 
24 per cent to 15 per cent, leaving the 
total unaltered at 25 per cent, somewhat 
disappointed the market, for this divi- 
dend is covered about three times by 
earnings. The §s. ordinary shares fell 
back a little and at 30s. 9d. yield only 
4-I per cent. 

Babcock and Wilcox are the boiler- 
making members of the nuclear power 
group headed by English Electric. 
Results for 1958 are disappointing. Gross 
profits have fallen from £4,589,990 to 
£3,277,626 and despite a sharp reduction 
in tax, net profits are down from 
£2,420,903 to £1,761,400. After a rights 
issue on bonus terms at the beginning of 
1958 a total dividend equivalent to a 
payment of 13 per cent on the larger 
capital was paid. This rate has been 
maintained for 1958 but it is now 
covered only just over twice by earnings. 
At 49s. od. the {£1 units yield 5.2 per 
cent. 


WEST RIDING WORSTED 
AND WOOLLEN 


7 offer by West Riding Worsted and 
Woollen Mills for the share capital 
of Lister and Company is a further step 
towards concentration in the woollen 
trade. It follows the successful bid last 
October by Illingworth Morris for a 
majority equity holding in Salts (Salt- 
aire). The acquisition of Lister, if it goes 
through, will give West Riding a footing 


Continued on page 379 
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ICI Through Recession 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES again 

revalued its physical assets at the 
beginning of last year and this has 
resulted in even more massive changes 
in the consolidated balance sheet at 
December 31, 1958, than occurred on 
the 1950 revaluation. This process is 
not a mere book-keeping matter, inter- 
esting to shareholders only in that it 
reveals the true strength of, ICI. The 
reasons lie deeper. ICI is an enormous 
employer of capital and its continual 
aim has been to make its operations 
more capital-intensive. No sensible 
policies can be planned by such a busi- 
ness unless it has an accurate assessment 
of the assets it employs and hence of 
the true rate at which these assets 
should be written down. ICI charges 
depreciation against profits on the basis 
of the replacement cost of its physical 
assets so shareholders can see clearly 
what the directors are doing to keep the 
undertaking’s capital intact. This is 
preferable in all ways to the kind of 
bland assurance by some companies that 
an up-to-date valuation of the assets 
has shown that sums put to replacement 
reserves over and above depreciation 
are adequate. 

From the revaluation a net book value 
of over £492 million*emerges for the 
group’s physical assets ; the book surplus 
on this new valuation of over £68 million 
is transferred to capital reserves. The 
assets were valued at their replacement 
cost on January 1, 1958; this gross 
value was then reduced by taking into 
account the expired life of the assets 
and their estimated future life. This 
gives the net figure, after depreciation, 
of £492 million in the balance sheet. 
The full present-day replacement cost 
of the assets would exceed that figure 
by about £230 million, but the directors 
consider that depreciation and replace- 
ment provisions in the past adequately 
cover the need. Depreciation was calcu- 
lated on the new asset values last year 
and this, rather than new investment in 
plant, explains the increase in the pro- 
vision from £24} million to £294 million 
last year; it is less than might have 
been expected because the revaluation 
revealed that many plants had a longer 
economic life than had been previously 
assumed. Depreciation on the new 
basis, plus the transfer to replacement 
reserves against any further rise in con- 
struction costs, should fully allow for 
replacement of the assets in the future. 

The revaluation has greatly reduced 
the ratio of gross income to total assets 
employed—from 11 to 8 per cent. But 
the rate of return would have fallen 
even without the revaluation because 
last year new capacity was still being 
installed and ICI was earning lower 
profits. There has, in fact, been a fall 
in the gross profit margin to sales over 
the last four six-monthly periods: 12.8 
per cent, 10.9 per cent, 10.5 per cent and 
8.6 per cent. Over last year as a whole, 
the margin fell from 11.9 to 9.6 per 
cent. Turnover last year showed no 
apparent change at £462} million, but in 





fact alterations in the group’s structure 
affected this figure and there was a real 
increase of about £10 million over 1957. 

Price changes last year, some up and 
some down, had little effect on turnover, 
and sales both in value and volume 
remained practically unchanged even 
though new plants came into produc- 
tion. Increases in wages, salaries and 
transport charges were less than in 
previous years and they were offset to 
some extent by the fall in the prices 
of raw materials consumed by ICI. 
Costs rose and profits fell because a 
number of plants were being operated 
“at levels appreciably below their full 
capacity,” and initial expenditure to 
bring new plants in also added to costs. 


N” even ICI could opt out of the 
recession. The effect on total sales 
was slight, because some of the divisions 
continued to boom, but the effect on 
profits was unmistakable, for some 
highly capitalised plants were under- 
employed. ICI’s export sales actually 
rose by about 2 per cent, to £73.8 
million, for increased sales to Europe 
and Australasia offset a decline in sales 
to India, Africa and South America. 
Total exports of some products, notably 
plastics, “Terylene” and sulphate of 
ammonia, were appreciably bigger. At 
home, sales by the paint, plastics and 
leathercloth divisions ran at a high level, 
because one of their principal customers, 
the motor industry, enjoyed a good year. 
Fertiliser sales were also higher. But 
the depression in textiles reduced the 
sales of chemicals used in processing 
and dyeing (with, for example, the rayon 
industry reducing its purchases of 
caustic soda) and domestic sales of 
“'Terylene” were also lower. Building, 
iron and steel and coal industries bought 
less from ICI (the fall in output of deep- 
mined coal hit the Nobel explosives 
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division), and the cutback in the produc- 
tion of military. aircraft has reduced 
sales of titanium. Practically every 
division had to sell in more competitive 
markets and that was as true of those 
that were able to achieve an increase in 
sales as in those that did not. The 
heavy organic chemicals division in the 
Billingham-Wilton complex, for 
instance, manufactures about one third 
of Britain’s petroleum chemicals and 
sales last year rose in volume by about 
13 per cent; but ICI, noting the addi- 
tions to capacity elsewhere in Europe, 
says plainly that competition will 
become increasingly severe. 

ICI’s answer to competition is to 
maintain the drive towards more capital- 
intensive operations. Last year £45.3 
million was spent on capital account, 
against {50.6 million in 1957, and 
further expenditures of {49.8 million 
are sanctioned. The tendency as more 
capital is installed is to employ less 
labour. ICI’s payroll was reduced last 
year from 115,846 to 112,108, mainly 
because some of ICI’s activities were 
transferred to Yorkshire Imperial 
Metals ; but there was some redundancy, 
mainly in the Nobel and metals divisions, 
resulting from changes in the pattern of 
business and from mechanisation. The 
company has tried to lessen the impact 
of redundancy by transferring labour 
elsewhere in the group or by offering 
generous payment on dismissal. 

For the ordinary shareholder, whose 
dividend was effectively the same as in 
1957, the impact of the group’s policies 
is clear. As ICI becomes more heavily 
capitalised, its profits become more 
vulnerable, as last year’s recession 
demonstrated. But profits quickly 
respond to any improvement in indus- 
trial production. ICI’s sales were begin- 
ning to improve in the last quarter of 
1958 and as economic activity expands 
ICI will certainly be a gainer. That is 
the justification for a yield of 4.7 per 
cent on the £1 ordinary shares standing 
at 34s. : 


INCOME AND ASSETS 


(£7000s) 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

GO ar nhek és cc cwhcdvect cies 352,113 411,018 435,319 462,888 462,677 
Teating QVONt ....cccsodseecsce 66,267 76,866 76,904 86,000 81,089 
ERE re 16,618 20,380 23,459 24,485 29,580 
Employees’ profit sharing ....... 2,653 2,833 3,147 4,958 5,406 
Income before tax ......+++.++ 47,684 53,579 50,122 55,135 44,514 
SIR. oa Aickain sa Untae wats Okt 21 5226 23,900 23,765 26,328 20,659 
Net Income..............+. 26,458 29,679 26,357 28,807 23,855 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 3,436 3,873 4,879 4692 4,070 
Retained by parent ........... 12,831 14,840 10,099 11,221 5,751 
Ordinary dividend...... .... * 7,984 8,168 8,225 9,952 10,900 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) .. 10 10 10 12 8* 
Net fixed assets ...........0.- 305,055 324,996 358,786 398,259 492,380t 
Net current assets............ 101,481 103,172 87 256 111,001 90,985 
Tene MONG, 6h ois HEROD 437,937 460,226 479,396 545,219 618,469 
Corner CO 5. ceccnviees cs 141,302 142,046 143,045 144,233 236,953 
ING oo ek i eset be 147,923 167,263 186,465 199,749 202,029 
Preference capital ............ 33,709 33,709 .33,709 33,709 34,709 
Minority interests ............ 19,422 19,514 21,200 23,196 25,043 
Future tax reserves........... 26,797 27,535 24,432 26,970 26,319 
Debentures and loans ......... 68,784 70,159 70,545 117,362 93,416 
Tetal Beatin. occ cecccecccsccs 437,937 460,226 479,396 545,219 616,469 


* On capital as increased by 50 per cent. scrip issue and loan stock conversions. t After revaluation. 
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in silk spinning and manufacture as well 
as adding to its established interests in 
the woollen and worsted industry. West 
Riding is offering five 6 per cent £1 
cumulative preference shares for six 
Lister 5 per cent {1 cumulative pre- 
ference shares, and three £1 ordinary 
shares for every ten £1 ordinary shares 
in Lister. With West Riding’s ordinary 
shares standing at 56s. 9d. the offer is 
worth about 17s. for each of the Lister 
ordinary shares, against a market price 
of 13s. 44d. The directors of Lister 
have accepted the offer in respect of 
their own holdings. Presumably, the 
other shareholders will follow suit, for 
the Lister shares have never been higher 
than 14s. 9d. since 1956, and fell to 
7s. 10d. last year when Lister passed its 
ordinary dividend. 


BRITISH MOTOR 


|= decision by the directors of BMC, 

not only to pay an _ interim 
ordinary dividend of 74 per cent (against 
4 per cent) following the special interim 
of 5 per cent of last November, but also 
to make a 30 per cent scrip issue took 
investors by surprise, though Sir 
Leonard Lord had already said that 
“the going had been rather better than 
expected.” Investors must now decide 
on what dividend basis the §s. shares 
now stand. They will note that last 
year’s effective final dividend of 13.5 per 
cent.is equivalent to 10.4 per cent on 
the new capital. If this is rounded up 
to, say, II per cent the total ordinary 
dividend would then be 16.8 per cent, 
after scaling down the 7} per cent 
interim dividend now paid on the exist- 
ing capital. But the market is hoping 
for more than this, setting its sights at 
not less than a total dividend of 174 per 
cent. On that assumption the §s. shares 
would yield 5} per cent at 17s, 


DISCOUNT HOUSE PROFITS 


HE small and medium sized discount 

houses reporting this spring, like-the 
larger houses with balance sheets to 
end-December, show striking improve- 
ments in earnings in their latest’ year, 
during which they have benefited from 
the sharp reduction in money and bill 
rates. The discount market has made 
very good running profits on its bond 
holdings, and the successive reductions 
in Bank rate gave them a capital 
gain on portfolios of both bills and 
bonds. This year, however, competition 
for the available Treasury bills has 
heightened while the cost of money has 
tended to increase. 

Smith St. Aubyn discloses a net profit 
of £233,682 after transfers to reserves 
for the year to March 31st, compared 
with £188,160 in the previous year. The 
ordinary dividend has been raised to 15 

. per cent. In the previous year a total 
equivalent to 9% per cent on the capital 
as increased by a one for three scrip 
issue was paid. 

Allen, Harvey and Ross also made a 
scrip issue last year. It was able to 
raise its ordinary dividend to 12 per 
cent for 1957-58, and this year has 
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maintained this rate of dividend on 
capital increased by a two for nine scrip 
issue. The directors had previously 
forecast a payment of 10 per cent on the 
larger capital. Disclosed net profits rose 
from £125,452 to £145,112 for the year 
to April 5th. 

Jessel, Toynbee maintained its divi- 
dend at 10 per cent after a three for ten 
scrip issue. Disclosed profits for the 
year to March 31st jumped: from 
£96,557 to £177,247, but in the previous 
year the company reported a decline in 
profits. 

Cater, Brightwen has maintained its 
total ordinary dividend at 15 per cent 
although its disclosed net profits for the 
year to April 5th have jumped from 
£111,647 to £216,099. But the company 
is to make a one for five sciip issue and 
hopes to maintain this rate of dividend 
on the increased capital. 


THOMAS TILLING 


INCE its formation as an industrial 
holding company Thomas Tilling 
has had a record of uninterrupted expan- 
sion. It did not stop expanding in 1958. 
It sold its majority holding in Mutual 
Finance to Mercantile Credit, but it made 
new acquisitions as well. The changing 
pattern of holdings within a group such 
as this makes a comparison of one year’s 
results with another impossible. The 
1958 accounts show a decline in total 
income from £3,631,780 to £3,399,995. 
Elsewhere in the group, Cornhill Insur- 
once earned better profits, but some other 
companies did not fare so well ; textiles 
were depressed and technical difficulties 
reduced the profits of James A. Jobling. 
Net profits after tax fell from 
£1,324,585 to £1,200,412 and the ordi- 
nary dividend was left unchanged at 
13} per cent. But the dividend will not 
be left unchanged for long: a one-for- 
ten scrip issue has been proposed and 
the directors intend to maintain the 
current rate of dividend on the enlarged 
capital. The ordinary shares are also 
to be split into 4s. units, improving 
marketability. The {£1 ordinary shares 
now stand at 68s. xd to offer a prospec- 
tive yield of 4.3 per cent. 


SPILLERS 


N the year to January 31st the net 
profits of Spillers rose by over one- 
third, from £1,492,000 to just over {£2 
million, and the directors are effectively 
raising the ordinary dividend from 8} 
per cent to 10 per cent. The advance in 
net profits still leaves the ordinary divi- 
dend covered nearly 24 times. No doubt 
Spillers continued to find flour mill- 
ing highly comptitive in view of 
the industry’s excess capacity, but 
the bakery division probably con- 
tributed to earnings even more than it 
did in 1957-58. In addition, profits from 
sales of animal feeding stuffs should have 
benefited as those of Unilever did last 
year. The £1 shares have risen by 2s. 3d. 
to 44s. 9d., at which they yield just 
under 44 per cent—a not uncommon 
return on food shares these days. 
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London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS: Apr. 15 Apr. 29 May 20 
LAST DEALINGS: Apr. 28 May 19 june 2 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 5 May 26 june 9 





G™ edged stocks were dull when 
dealings began in the 5 per cent 
LCC loan stock 1980-83. The stock (£10 
paid) opened at 8% and closed at the same 
price on Wednesday after touching 8]. 
But later in the week prices were marked 
up throughout the list under the lead of 
the “tap” stock Conversion 5} per cent 
1974, which rose by #s to 101%. 

Industrials were firm at first but 
activity slackened on Tuesday and buy- 
ing remained selective. The Economist 
index gained 1.6 to 260.1 over the week 
to Wednesday. Among blue chips, 
Glaxo lost 2s. 3d. to 46s. xd and EMI 
the same amount to §4s. 6d., but 
Hudson’s Bay gained 3s. 9d. to 222s. 6d., 
and Unilever NV 1s. 9d. to 123s. 9d. 
In motor and component shares, Stan- 
dard gained 113d. to 10s, 3d. on the 
announcement of the “ Herald” models 
and Jaguar regained 6s. 9d. to 56s. 3d. 
on Wednesday on bear covering, but 
even so the shares had made a net loss 
of 6s. 104d. over the week. Automotive 
Products jumped by 4s. 74d. to 65s. 74d. 
on take-over rumours and dividend 
hopes. Among commercial vehicles, 
Leyland gained a further 2s. 6d. to 
53s. 6d. 

In aircraft shares, Fairey rose on 
US buying by 2s. rid. to 22s. 4}d. 
Electrical issues were particularly active ; 
Plessey gained 8s. to 84s. 3d. on the scrip 
and impending “rights” issues. 
But following the AEI chairman’s 
report that a loss had been incurred 
on the Berkley power contract, 
GEC lost 2s. to 34s. and English Electric 
gd. to 64s. Cotton shares continued to 
advance in anticipation of the Govern- 
ment’s announcement, but woollen 
textiles, having advanced quite strongly 
earlier in the week, weakened on Wed- 
nesday following the US decision on 
quotas. Aire Wool lost 6d. to 28s. 3d. 
on that day although it made a net gain 
of 2s. 3d. over the week, and Wool- 
combers 18. 3d. to $98. 6d. Commercial 
Union’s bid for North British led to 
rises in other insurance shares ; Eagle 
Star went up by 7s. to 96s., Atlas 
by 6s. to 85s. and Scottish Union by 
48. to 82s. 

Oils were dull pending the outcome 
of the Arab oil conference, but Shell’s 
surprise bid for Canadian Eagle an- 
nounced late om Wednesday put 
Ultramar 2s. 6d. higher to 69s. 6d., a 
gain of 1s. 3d. on the week. Shell 
Trinidad also gained 2s. 6d. on Wednes- 
day to close that evening 6s. higher on 
the week. Kaffirs were dull, with FS 
Geduld losing 6s. 1o}d. to 175s. and 
Western Holdings 3s. 84d. to 146s. 10}d. 
Coppers were subdued at first but 
hardened later following the rise in 
the metal price, Chartered gaining 
1s. 3d. on Wednesday to 85s. 3d. 
But elsewhere Messina lost 3s. 14d. to 
116s. 10}d. and Rhodesia Katanga Is. 3d. 
to 15s. 3d. 




















































BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 


GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


Prices, 1959 
si ccaidieeta tai tall 
High | Low 
— wr ————— 

100%, | 100 
973, 9616 
99316 98!'3> 
1003, | 993% 
1Ottls, | 109253. 
9833, 94715 
1013, 10133) 
92'5i6 9136 
85!3;, | 83', 
9311, | 90%, 
83716 807, 
935, | 915, 


1076 | 9956 
86 83'5,, 


76'3546 | 75lig 





105!1,¢ | 10255 
863, | 831, 
98, | % 
89!3;, | 875, 
ay | 
785 | 76%, 
i | Be 
4 73 
THis | 7i', 
75%6 | 736 
685, | 66!, 
as = 
2 
535, | 5135 
Sig | 495 
96716 94 
80', | 77, 
=~ = 
ay | 773% 
893, 87', 
873g 843, 
697 16 
B0!,, | 77!4 
86'5,, | 84 
69316 66! , 
Prices, 1959 


"High Low 


102 995, 
107 1033, 
77 74, 
1023, 991, 
1067, 104!, 
1017, 95!4 
744 69', 
1033, 1007; 
104 1023, 
94!5 92! 
98), 95! 
1O1', 99', 
57 55!4 
64 62'4 
110 101', 

190! 177 
353, 23'4 

169', | 161, 

11834 114!, 
59 | 55 








Exchequer’ i: 
Exchequer 3x2 oooves see 
Conversion 4! %.. peesene oak 
Exchequer 303 Sa ie 1962-63 
Conversion 434%..... ,. 1963 
Savings Bonds 3%. . . 1955-65 
Funding 3%....... 1959-69 
Funding 4%.......- 1960-90 
Savings Bonds 3%. . . 1960-70 
Exchequer 2!4% .... 1963-64 
onversion uy eccscee 1964 
Savings Bonds 2'4% . 1964-67 
Savings Bonds 3%, . - 1965-75 
Exchequer 5!,% ....... 1966 
Funding 3%..... . « 1966-68 
Victory 4% ........ 1920-76 
Conversion 3349 poceces 1969 
Sonnraes se Gesies sostae 
reasury 3',%..... 
Treasury me. vais 1979-81 
Funding 5'5%...... ! 
Redemption 3%, -. + 1986-96 
Funding 3!4%..... 1999-2004 


Consols 49% 4% after Feb. 1957 


War Loan 
Conv. 3!49 


1% - 


after 1952 
vafter Apr. 1961 


Treasury 3°%%.after Apr. 1966 


Consols 2!4%..... 


Treasury 2 % after ‘Apr. i975 
British Electric 4'5% oo 


British Electric 345 
British Electric i “ra? 
British Electric 414% 1974-79 
British Electric 3487 ,, 1976-79 
British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 
British Gas 33%... .1969-71 
British Gas 3%". oeee 1990-95 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 
| Brit. Transport 49 “.. 1972-77 
| Brit. Transport 3%. | 1978-88 















Price, | . 
April April 22, 


1959 1 
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STOCKS 











Ys a 100!;, | 10033, 
Funding 2'5%....... 97173) | 976 
98!3)¢ 32 
99233, | 99233 
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Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 


Southern Rhodesia 2'5%...... 


“DOMINION AND COLONIAL 
Australia 445% ...... 
Acmaralie CFs 66 i ciccveccedieee 
Ceylon 4% ...see0. 
Jamaica 6% ........ 
| New Zealand 6%.... 


--» 1960-62 
. 1974-76 
. 1973-75 
. 1977-82 
. 1976-80 
+«.- 1976-79 

. 1965-70 


CORPORATION AND 


PUBLIC BOARDS 
| Agricultural Mort, 5!,9 : 
Birmingham 53,9 os 1% 


Bristol 3%. . . 


| Glasgow #,/,.. 
Corporation of London 51, eh 


L.C.C, 3%... 


Met. Water Board “B’ 3%... 
FOREIGN BONDS 








«after 1920 
** 1934-2003 


German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%) .. 


| Japan 6% (Enfaced) 
\ Uruguay 3',% Bonds (Assented) 


NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 


German 5!,% 1930 (Enfaced 4'3%).......- 
Greek 7% ‘etegee psanpes pousicsees 1924 
| Japan 59 ‘(Enfaced) avkean cab seleses 1907 


eeeeeeeee 





—oSawvwnr 


ao 
AOUUAUAM 





* 
Vgumwnawu 
—DRAOaD 
Sarees? 





$ 
Ath. Topeka... | 30! 
Can. Pacific. . | as 
Pennsylvania. . a 
Union Pacific .. | 351° | 
Amer. Electric. | 5134 |. 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 250 


Cons. Edison .. 
Int. Tel. & Tel.. | 


Standard Gas..| 333 | 33, 
United Corpn.. 9g oN, 
Western Union | 38'4 | 37 
Alcon... .. 68.05 | 883, | 20 
Aluminium .... | 29'g | 295, 
Amer. Can.....| 443, | 433, 
Am. Smelting... | 50'2 | 48%, 
Am. Viscose... 4533, | 47 
Anaconda ..... | 68 67', 
s 52 Sil, 


* Ex dividend. 


(c) Year's dividend. 
(p) Unacsented stock. 


Apr. | Apr. 
15 










| 


63!g | 6414 | Douglas 
393, | 38'4 | Du Pont 


+ Tax free. ¢ Assumed 
(d) Capital distribution | 


eee 





average 


y 





Procter Gamble 





20th Cent. Fox. | 
Union Carbide. 





jj Ex capitalisation. 
) Flac yield. (g) Equiva 


~ 





STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 


| Colvilles. ....-..sc00008l 


Dorman Long pevmed oo¥ éi 


Stewarts & Lloyds . 5604 ae 
john Summers........-£! 
| United Steel ........ “a 
| John Brown.........-- 
Cammell tnd 22252228 
Swan Hunter.......--- 


| Vickers eM pene pevhenoey 
PITY Si isccve <4. ote 
Covent Gauge. ..--10/- 
Alfred Herbert........£1 
Ransome & Marles....5/- 
Renold Chains. .... giguclee 
Allicd !ronfounders ....£! 
Babcock & Wilcox..... él 
British Aluminium ..... 

| Davy & United........ él} 
Guest Keen..... ends él 
Metal Box ...... beast 
Cc, AD Parsons ...... 
pe OMPSON....... ip 

ube Inves:ments......£ 


BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland... .£! 
British Plaster Board. io/- 
Richard Costain ....... 
Crittall Manufacturing. i 
London Brick ........- 
Wal! Paper Defd...... ri 

CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson... .5/- 
Borax Defd....... ew 5/= 
Brit. Ind, Plastics .... -2/- 


FISOIR vos. scisctnnonsd 


adn siipskvengohina cue 

international Paints .. .4/- 

Monsanto....... shee a 

Pinchin Johnson gaen 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 

| Te ocesaviess él 

B.1.C.C Sodus ra} 


English Electric........£1 
General Electric.......£1 


Pye Defd. ....... 2. 5/- 
A. Reyrolle .........++ él 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
British Motor .......- 5/- 
Ford Motor........+++ £i 


Leyland Motor ........£1 
Rootes Motors ......-4/- 
Standard Motor ......5/- 
Dunlop er oedps eo 
Joseph Lucas ........++- 

Pressed Steel... . oa 
Triplex Holdings . «++ 10/- 


Bristol Aeroplane... .10/- 





De Havilland.......... él 
Dowty Group....... 10/- 
Hawker Siddeley ...... él 
Rolls-Royce .........++ él 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper .. £1 
Albert E. Reed .. £1 
Spleeys . .cccvcee . £1 
Daily Mirror ‘A ......5/- 
Odhams Press......- 10/- 
TEXTILES 
BOP. Coats cic sadeis él 
Fine Spinners ......... él 
Lancashire Cotton ..... él 
Patons & Baldwins ..... él 
Salts (Saltaire)........ 5/- 
Woolcombers........-£l 
Bradford Dyers........ fi 
Calico Printers ........ £i 
Courtaulds...........- él 
Jute Industries....... 10/- 
VOC. cs cecee dashes fl 


DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug .....5/- 
Debenhams .........10/- 


House of Fraser ‘A’... .5/- 
Leéwis’s Investment ...4/= 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- 
United Drapery .:....5/- 
Woolworth..........5/- 






tt Ex all. - (@) Interim dividend. 
ee aoe. (h) After Rhodesian tax. 
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ewes, 
Yield } | 
E Last Two js ice, | Yi 
Ne. 2h é . ast Price, | Yield 
1959 Tow | OOO | owe | sT - 15, | Apr. 22, | Apr. 2 
“ties | Low | as (2 | oces 1959 | 1989 | 1959 
: oe gF ee = ——— 
l } — eT — — a 
| % | %| BANKING % | % | MISCELLANEOUS | 
at i F- é2| & b Barclays ............-- fi | 64/9 | 65/9 | 3-65 = ¢ 6 @ | Assoc. Brit. Picture me 
<a S/N | OF Hiya) Seb | Lloyds. o-oo. 1, 44/3 | 46/3 | 4-32 = It ¢| 5 a} British Match 4-99 
7a Be | Sil ue} Oe SS FRO | 68/- | 441% /6 4 | 8 b | British Oxygen. 4-36 
Ly io | 88/- 20a] I b| National Provincial -.. £1 104/- |103/9 | 4-63 3/— 4 a| 14 b| British Ropes 4:76 
1-64 61/ 2 a s 71, b | Westminster “B’....... 1 | 64/6 | 67/9 3-69 35/9 726) Stra | Glaxo...... 2-83 
on Bs | a? Ta} 926 | Diserict.........0.0.05 £1 | 82/- | 82/6 | 4-12 56/4', | 10 @/ 50 b | Hoover “A° . 5-03 
5-63 / /- @| 10° b| Martins... eos o coos, 5/-| 21/9 | 23/3 | 3-44 172/6 | 6-04a | 26-14b | Hudson's Bay 2-89 
8-57 #/- | 31/7, | 5S af 7!)b | Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ 10/- | 42/6 | 42/1093 | 2-92 | ters a a rere Organization 2-33 
6-56 7/3 | 67/6 7 a| 9 b| Royal Bank of Scotland.£t | 76/6 | 77/- | 4-16 ar 6g 3 S| ho eee se . 6-35 
sa M49 |37/9 | 4 .@| 5 b| BarclysD.C.0........€1] 4/9 |41/- | 4:39 |e, | S'a| 0 b Thomas NERS conc ese: El | 68/6* | 68/-* | 3-90 
3-69 41/9 | 43/9 7!4.4 7'. b | Chartered Bank 47 : urner & Newall ...... £1 | 71/7y | 7i/1 4-2 
5-12 $2: foe | $2: 2.5 | Chartered Bank ....... él /9 47/6 6-32 86/7', 82 b 825 a | Unilever £i | 99/-* | 99/6* 3 
.. , cle oF cae 25¢ | Royal Bank of Canada. $10 | 297% | £30 =| 2-77 47/3 7b 33, a | United Glass.......... im y ‘» 
+ {2's we | #1 $1-65¢ | Bank of Montreal..... | Get | 2-88 33/- | t10°b| t4!ca| United Molasses... .i¢ OS ifs a 
M4 My ¢| 9 ¢| Bank of New S, Wales.£20| 33'. | 3444 | 4:20 arts a: fee 
5-56 36/3 a8 4 a| 6 b|Ba : § o 
. nk of Ldn. & $. Amer. £1 | 37/- | 38/3. | 5-23 49 2 1 t 
2 | /6 #2',a | +6'4b | British Petroleum...... £1 | 51/3* | 50/-* | 5-71 
5:23 FINANC 75/6 t7'"y9b | tS @ | Burmah Oil........... él | ae | 81/3 5-19 
5-47 3/6 | 28/4 n : TAL £15'4 | 7p a) 17', 6 | Royal Dutch........ 20fl. | £15% | £157 2-% 
4-12 ae ale? ure} 3 b | Alexanders ........... £1 | 30/6 | 31/6 4-76 136/6 tS a | t13%b | Shell Transport........ él \ise/e* (131/-* | 4-67 
4-07 33/3 = aS ; b | National Discount ‘B’..£1 | 48/3 | 49/6 4-85 54/9 oso | ce |, URRERIEEP sconce cece: 10/- | 68/3 d 
3-17 /- ae 6!4b | Union Discount ....... £1°| 52/- | 53/3 4-69 | 35/6 13'gb | =7!,a | Wakefield C.C,,..7..10/- | 37/- | 40/- 5-13 
3B a ae = a| 212; b | Commercial Union. ...5/- | 44/- | 43/9 4-57 SHIPPING 
5-10 /6 nae b | Employers Liability ....£1 \132/6 \130/— 4-23 39/3 13156 | 6!2 @ | Brit, & Com'wealth. .10/— | 40/9 41/ 4:88 
i Bm 160/- 132-35¢ |t41-17¢ | Equity & Law .-...... &/6 \160/- 160/- | 3-58 17/3 | 10 ¢| 8 ¢| Cumard........... “ll | 1773 | ey. | 889 
120/- Ho | $20 a so Legal & General...... 5/- 235/- 255/- 1-96 29/6 104,¢ | 10 c/| Furness Withy ........ £l | 30/6 30/9 6-50 
3-04 21/6 ie ig 47! a t D | POON, ccc sceisoccse 5/- 114/6 114/6® 5-00 16/- 10 b| 10 a@| London & Overseas...5/-| 16/9 | 16/6 6:06 
5-24 100/- Lh rere +162! c | Prudential ‘A’........ 4/- 225/-  225/-* | 4-73 31/6 3.4a| 8 bj P&O Defd........... £1 | 32/3 | 31/9 6-93 
iz / a| 10 b| Royal Exchange........ £1 | 95/- | 98/9 3-65 13/6 .¢ 2!, ¢ | Reardon Smith ...... 10/- | 14/6 14/6 1-72 
6-19 = 16/2", 5 a} 8%b Bowmaker........... S/- | 23/- | 24/72 | 2-79 22/6 7iz¢| 9 ¢| Royal Mail............ £1 | 25/6 | 24/9 7-07 
i. a ag pre 8b | Lombard Banking .....5/— | 26/10!,| 27/9 | 2-88 MINES 
40 S| S| CHET, ero di ws con avtnn £1 |141/3 — |142/6 2-81 165/- 20 a| 60 b/| Anglo-American ..... 10/— \173/1', \170/-* *| 4-71 
mie 34/9 | (ab! 10 a | BET. A: Deld. ...... 5/-| 37/6 | 38/- | 3-62 aye | Bo} Bb} Gener Ming... <<; el |135/-> 1133/9. | 4-49 
10% | 12/6 10, c| 10: ¢| Cable & Wireless... 5/ | 13/1 Ig| 14/0% 3-56 49/4!, 40 aj 100 b | Union Corporation ...2/6 | 55/-* | 55/-* 6-36 
3-80 16/10, | bare 2b} 2 | Land Securities ..-... j0/- | 21/6 | 20/9 | 2-89" 27/~ | 50 a| 50 b| Daggafontein......... 5/- | 28/7'. | 28/3 | 17-70 
+ 2 14/7, 12¢ | 2lga | London & County ..10/-| 16/4t, | 16/412 | 4-07" IN1/10!g| 60 b| 70 a| Free State Geduld -:°°5/- 1a1/i0 fasf— | 378 
ae | } /6 35 b| 35 a| Hartebeestfontein ...10/- | 63/3 - | 63/- | steal 
415 FOOD, DRINK | 61/10!,| 50 b| SO a President Brand ...... 5/- | 68/7, | 66/7', | 7-50 
“Ti 40/ | ag 15 eae | te 2 ; * ; cous Holdings .«.-Sf- 190/7% [6/0 Ba 
0 | c! 10 a | Allied Bakeries ‘A’....5/- | 28/9* | 30/-* : 4 2 a nsolidated Zinc ..... £1 | 62/- | 60/9 4-94** 
4n ae | 23/41, | 20 ¢}| 14 a! Beecham Group...... she a0! | ails ar 1G 80 aj| 120 b| De Beers Defd. Reg. -5/= |I St 1150/7, 7-66 
rs /- | 10/6 7 5) 2ee| incornectone Tes... 3/- | 11/3%"| 11/3 42 5434 $3-75¢ | $2:60c | International Nickel.n.p.v. | $IGi', ($1623, | 2°83 
8/3 74/9 | %b| 5 aj. Lyons ‘A’........... £1 | et/-. | 81/3 | 3-49 wnt oe Sl cee] teak Ane i 4/-| 8/10,| 9/t'2 | 8-77 
/- e/al Se] § 8|Wets.-............ Gf | 19/44, | pore -o 5/- 30 b | 12!,@]| Rhod. Anglo-Amer, ..10/~ | 74/4! | 74/412*| 5-7th 
498 20/I'p | 18/112 | 7'ab| 2!g@ | Schweppes........... S/-| 19/- | 19/6 | 3-85* 15/4 | Mage} Gab | Rhod. Selection Tet. ..5/- | 15/6 | 6/ | 22m 
|42/-" | 7-5b|. 2-Ba | Tate & Lyle. ...... £1 | 45/6 | 46/6 | 4-43 ee S| eS) eee tO/~ | 51/3, | SU/10'n| 3-08 
502 [12/9 | 10/10l,| ... et AMM cos chs od 5/-| 1179 | 12/6 _| 4-00" He ee | ee) See eee eeene~s 5/-| (9/7, | 8/4ln | 3: 10h 
2 50 M/- | 43/9 * ol 2.0) Sen nee | 47/6 17'3b | 15 a| Tanganyika Cons..... 10/- 48/-" 48/- 6-77 
6B ay |23/t0rg| "$46 | °4 2 | Ditters 222202252 02i0/= | 25/3 ‘33 | 4:23 ENE ee ee eee area Sf | 37129} 13/02") 
‘eB 3 | 47 | 6 <| Il b | Flowers revteeeee ce Bf 15/6%4 | 15/5!4 | 5-5I 23 ' vat ee eee | 
+3 = | S4/—" | 10 a| 18 b| Guinness... -..... 59/9 | 60/3 | 4-65 22/3 8 10S | Cee te Dhaest ae tee the 
te Oe cee | a a Ste et Seen 8 ie. LP 13/41, | 13/10!g| 5-05 ms S$ b| 13 a Jokai (Assam).......... £1 | 23/6 | 23/9 | 11-02 
' /9 | 77/6 Ti, | 13'b | Watney Mann Ded 92/3 *| 4-55 i 10 b| 4 a| Nuwara Eliya.......... £i | 18/- | 18/9 | 14-93 
e joo/- | 17°b| Ba | Whitbread ‘A’........ El 109/- 110/= | 4-55 Oe fo] 8-0 | Bemet Sees te seees 2/-| 1/9 | 2/- | 16-00 
sie am 2/42 tIT'e | $5 @ | Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- | 52/9 53/414*| 5-35 B44 | 3 ot fan” | Uneed. Seis ae a “salah 
1 a 43 | Bt, o| ald | boperiel Tobscco 2.2. -en | S63? | ses | 7-40 64/—" | 37',b| 12!.@| United Sua Betong.- i | enje | esy- | 107 
| 2'5 6 | Imperial Tobacco ...... fl | 56 : 2 tong..... £i | 82/6 85/—- | 11-76 
6 /3 | 56/9 | 7-40 52/6 | 5S b| 12!'2b | Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 | 60/- oy | 5-71 
5-85 : 
5-67 
5-0 STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
2 LONDON 
493 He ‘¢ The Economist | Indicator 
| 988 1959 | Indicator | Yield % | 1959 | Se 
| 4 . rs 
+? 5-17 | tigh | tow | 
‘| 42 \ |. ORDINARY SHARES .o Lo si aeccchabiiaiteecesl 
The Economist Indicator Se Pe Steak.” | 
5-05 | 262-7 145-0 | 
- 5-03 | (April 8) (Jan. 28) 
5  * 1953= 100, 
9 Financial Times Indices 
619 mica be eT Ns 
Ord. Fixed. | -22% | Bargains | 
: Consols ao | 
7 Yield Int.t Yield | Marked | 1959 | 
$6 5-23 93-73 | 4863 | 16291 | High z 
ja] ¢n $21 | 93-73 4-83 14,812 pei : 28s 
| § ; 
| $8 cS | Sol 4 |} gee | Ge | tee 
Bb. 5-19 93-73 4-83 16574 | 212-8. | S44 
} 10-71 oh I 4-82_| 15,401 | an. 30) | (Feb. 25) 
| 502 t July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
‘a NEW YORK 
_Smaadard os and Poor's Indices (1941-3= 10) 
* 3-18 | | 
ny i Yield | 25 | Yield | SO | Yield | Gove. | Yield 
4 +3 % Rails % —— % | Bonds | % 
yl 487 Ss) ee) 3m) sO) 47) we ee) 
Ns) 3 3s | 3m | sant | 475 | aeo4 | 3-85 $9.40 | 3-94 
nt) 294 85 | 3-19 | 35-36 | 4-66 | 45-24 | 3-83 | 89-30 | 3-95 
in| 4a 3 | 3-16 | 36-12 | 4:56 | 45-23 | 3-84 | e9-10 | 3-97 
h | t 7 | 3-12 | 36-35 | 4-53 | 45-15 | 3-84 | 88-60 | 4-02 





a ** Yields based 
J dividend. on assumed dividends :—Consolidated Zinc, 1s% ee a E.M.1., we Land Securities, 6' L County, 6) 
= Y ondon & \ 
latest date Midland, 15%. National Provincial, 24% Ise Seeal of Wales, 9% Tie W% Uni 10% % joseph Lucas, 10%. 
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Money and Exchanges 
bour | 

EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS ' 

For the week ended April 18, 1959, there was an “‘above- OT unexpectedly. the discount market | 
line’”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £5,529,000 N . > z li April 23, | April 15, | Apri 
compared with a deficit of £14,339,000 in the previous week syndicate reversed tactics at last a 1958 1959 "959 —— 
and a deficit of £59,958 in the corresponding period of last year.| week’s Treasury bill tender. The market’s — 
There was a net expenditure “below-line’’ of £4,602,000 ed = - —_ 
leaving 2 cotal deficit of £38, 161,000 compared with £104,875,000| Concerted bid was lowered by 3d. to | Issue Departments: 
in 1958-59. £99 3s. 9d., following the rise of 6d. at get io tonlear a. — Prone 2,050-2 

the previous tender after the budget, and Govt. debt and securities* |2,046-2 |2,096-5 2.0965 

~ Tapes, | Apett.|Wask|Weot | its allotment fell from 65 per cent to 38 | Scr sscuriuee.i.----.. | OF |” G7 |" Ge 
‘nies ae 1958, 1999, — ~~ per cent. This was the lowest proportion Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2-8 28 iinet 

1959-60 |April 19,|April 18] 19, 18, obtained since February 20, when the Banking Department: 

1958 | 1959 | 1958/1959 | market dropped its bid by° 9d. The | Deposits: eects 
Treasury allotted only £230 million of cowed eg, gta RSs as? | oe Total. 
ore. Revenue at esl obae| Sean tiaulsiies the £250 million of bills offered, but total Others seeeeases aves 2 | 74-0 a0 ar Men . 
lncome Tax ...... [247,000] 97-498) $200] ‘19001 2:400| @PPlications declined by £47 million to | securicics: 777°7"""" | 2000 | 3180 | Bite Armed 
Death Duties..... 195,000 $200 1 1,200 3,300 4 £387 million. The average rate of dis- Government ..........+ - | 230-9 | 241-8 | 231-3 I Civil ex 
ee rel ee #00) count rose from £3 4s. 0.89d. per cent to | Other ness | 53 | 385 | BoB Toul. 

Die ceas 274,000] 10,100} 11,900] 2,400] 3,100] £3 4s. 8.12d. per cent, compared with a |, Total...........0..0.... | 272-9 | 289-4 280.3 Manuf 
Oster ind RS | agg]. | au | om | mm | tate Of about £3 58. obtained by the dis- |Dnenersrenentrewve: | 8 | 44 | 99 Bugs 

count market on its basic allotment “ Proportion " ........++++ 149 145 | 162 I increase 
Total Ini .. (2856,000] 127,434| 133,394] 25,802) 34,423 : ‘ . s 
otal taland Rev | Credit became easier just before the |—Gysc-sS“Sce mw gibi 100" cain Zlasnx Explo 
| eos ° overnment debt is ,O15, , capi 553, + 
Customs ....-+.. +285,500 65,553 am pees ees week-end, the authorities having “to sell | Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million fo £2.100 manos 
setae seers | 864, 4 : 229 Hp bills to mop up a small surplus of funds | March 25, 1959. ( 
Total Customs and on one occasion, but tighter conditions By dur 
bee ocseas—n 2150,000| 94,368) 86,691 |29,334| 30,825 2 se TREASURY BILLS ’ 

_— = | returned on Saturday and the authorities oo 
Motor Duties .... | 104,000 170, 561} then made small special purchases. On Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills ée 
PO (Net Receipts) S000 a Monday three or four houses borrowed a iia i er eee eee ee 
Broadcast Licences| 35; ove ove Great 
Sundry Loans ....| 30,000 a —_ amount at Bank rate. Tender oa Average | Allotted tase 
Miscellaneous .....| 150,000 196| 28 he average rate of allotment for 91-day Otered | Applied |Aieeeg) eet ae eer 

| . ° otment te* 
eit $325,000 55,500 65,037 bills at the latest tender of United States Southe 
| Treasury bills rose from 3.075 per cent to _ 

Ord. Expend. i i 5 idlan 
Debt Interest .... | 600,000 24,078} 10,626 — aoe cent, the highest since Decem 1958 4. % North 
Payments toN. Ire- ° . 

land Exchequer .| 79,000 ae April 18 | 240-0 240-0 0-93 6 + tg 
Other Cons. Funds| 10,000 i sea North 
Supply Services... |4494,996 90,750) 60,300 5 1959 16 | 240-0 Scoth 

| MONEY RATES : London Jane’ 3 | 230-0 ei Sain! s & Wao 
Total..... woe 5183,996 114829) 70,926 : ‘ eee ” 220-0 62 1-% r Wales. 
000 670) 440| Bank rate (from % Di t rat 9 oe eee ee — , 

inking f ca ee n iscount rates: 

ar 413%, 20/11/58).... 4 | Bank bills: % Feb. 6| 210-0 190-0] 60 02 /| 4 
Deposit rates (max): | 60 days. ....... 33% | » 13| 190-0 190-0 | 59 10-49 | 3 jm Unfilled 
ee ia ee BS cintis waster months ...... 334-37, ” y 200-0 61 9-89 v7 mer 

ee oes , 5,529 Discount houses... 2-2!4 4 months...... ara » 27} 220-0 220-0 65 6-22 5 
‘Below-line’” Net Expendi- aw: 6 months...... 33g-3!5 INDU 

Dee hee oe 20.481| 4,602 ay-to-Day ....... 23g-3'g | Fine trade bills: Mar. 6} 230-0 230-0 66 0-14 7 Index : 
Pace p rots . a Treneary Beet te : months...... 414-5 *” & ss on 65 11-05 8 All inc 
. months...... coe OM months...... 4-5 ” ’ f 65 8-95 55 
Veta! Gurpies or Datel. 10,131) 3 months .......+. 33 6 months...... 4!z-54, | » 26 | 260-0 260-0] 66 010) 3 By 
. ining 
Net Receipts from: i . ° “ | 

Tax Reserve Certificates. . New York —_ 3 3 as a _s | ° — 

Savings Certificates...... $$ | ” 17) 250-0 230-0 64 8-12 | # ~ethy 

Defence Bonds .......... " 6 i ° T . Manufa 

Premium Savings Bonds. . Official discount % ars bills: % - : 

Seeman ane b ae SS ae 3-075 * On April 17th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 3s. 9d. secured Engi 
MR de tpt oe ons (from 2!2%, 5/3/59) 3 {| DOr iss cee 3-105 | 38 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer Ship! 
. this week was for £210 million of 91 day bills. Vehi 

Note: Receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund to April 18 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND G Cher 
1959 £10mn., compared with £16mn., in the corresponding OLD PRICE Text 
cneenticeniadonh | Official Rates Market Rates: Spot a 

j 
April 22 Apri | Producti 
FLOATING DEBT ~ Ea sea aeeenons Coal (: 
(£ million) ; Pig iro 
es urindsremet| arenes | aeueite | navies | annem | taut] Bete | tee Ot Be 
Treasury Bills | A Vinces French Fr. .... 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-81-BI'g | 13-8i-ait, | 13-81-B1t, | 13-B1-8Il, | 13-81 13-8lty}, fm sulehu 
a Total | Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-54% | 12-175—-7p | 12-173g-5p | 12-17!=-3g | 2173-18 | 12+ 1Btgt | 12-18'eS Newsp 
Date | Floating | Belgian Fr..... 137-96- 140-47!4- 140-45— 140: 45— 140-4715- 140° 52!5— 140-55- Electric 
Tender | Tap Public | Bank of Debt 142-05 52!4 50 57!2 55 
Dept. England Dutch Glid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-623g—5, 10-62: 10-62: 10-63-63!, 10- 63's MA 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59'g-11+9234 | 11-777%g-78lg | 11-7734-7: 11-7734-7 11+ 78!g—3, 11-783 HE Textit 
Portuguese Esc. | 79-003,-82-00!, | 80-15-25 80: 15-25 80: 15-25 80-15-30 | 90-20-% aa 

1958 Italian Lire.... 1725-1775 1748! 4-34 1748-48!, 1748-48! 1748! 174844 tton 

Apr. 19 | 3,120-0| 1,580-5] 252-0 aes 4,952-4 | Swedish Kr. .. | 14-3734-14-59lg | 14-567g-57!g | 14-567g-57!g | 14-567g-57!g 14-57 14-57-51 Worst« 
| Danish Kr..... | 19-06!5-19-62 19-3935, 19- 3934—40 19+ 3934-40 19-393 19-3930 Rayon 
eat 3,460-0 | 1,948-3] 236-6 | 5.644-9 Norwegian Kr. | —19-71-20-30!2 | 20-03!4-!, 20-03!4-!2 20-03! 4-2 20-0335-5g | 20-03%,-04 | 20-030 won 

» 24} 3,370-0} 1940-8] 213-0 | 3-3 5,527-0 ; One Month Forward Rates Riles. 

” 31 | 3280-0| 1973-2] 223-5 |... 5,476-7 | United States $............. sees | Netge. pm | antgc. pm | tatgc. pm | Neetgc. pm =| Ne-tgc. pm =| tele P™ BE Pass 

ee Soca ewe code be ccguses 316—r6c. dis Big i6c. dis | 316 6c. dis Sc teaes dis g-3gc. dis 1 g—3ge. dis rn 
Feb. 7 | 3,250-0| 1,891-6] 237-9 | pa 5,379-5 | French Fr. ... eee par—Ic, dis par—Ic. dis par-Ic. dis par-lc. dis par-Ic dis par-tc. dis Comm 

» 14 3,140-0] 1874-2] 252-2 | z 5266-4 | Swiss Fr.......s.seeeeeeees see | Bg-l'gc. pm Il4-tc. pm Igelc. pm Heal. pm Hate. pm I-Ie. pm Metal-v 

» 20 | 3070-0} 1,943-7] 197-2 | a. 5.210-9 | Belgian Fr. ...........0000. “ue 8-3c. pm 10-5ce. pm 10-5c. pm 10-5c. pm 10-5Sc. pm 10-5c. dis Interna 

» 28 | 3010-0) 1990-0] 197-3 |. | 5,197-3 | Outch Gid..--....+.-.---sieeoee He-7ec. pm | Ie~7ec. pm | Me-7ec. pm | Ie-Jgc. pm | WNectc. pm | ile lem 
inl eck eee tani A anh saa . COE scaiacckteckdaben I'4-I pf. pm I'4—I pf. pm I'4—I pf. pm 4-1 pf..pm | Iy=H'4pf. pm | t',-! apf. pm Me IL 

ss * 141 2'920-0 1993-9} 225-1 os 5,143-t < Three Months Forward Rates ergy 

» 2t | 2,910-0 | 2,030-3] 252-7 se 5,193-0 omen tee teeeeceeeeeees ee pm | Wee pm | see: = | P1e-16e. > *yerZs6e- pm | wit By priv 

Sy he MAGIAN Dus eereeesescaeeercees —716C. 1677 16C- ' 16—"16C. dis 16—16C. dis c y 

» wa a 336°5 4:3 5,238-9 oe D-Mk! . : . : : : : 2. naeS2 sce ie pm eee pm rs pm | oT pm | > ve ame ——_. 
Apr. 2,950-0 | 1,986-3] 291-6 tee ee ee FR OM.) Fadel pm | Heel, om | Hensel. om | Maiok em re _ 

» AE | 2940-0 | 2:015-7 | 280-8 | 5236-5 Gold Price at Fixing drink a 

“ 2940-0 | 2007-5] 297-7 SD} §1245-2 | Price (s: d.’per fine oz.).222.....5 249/14 9/i% Po: 29/2) 209/Na, | 249/04 oe 
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The tollowing list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
Manpower and Output Ee te 
po ‘ ; ices BABES ...ccceee ri xternal Trade ..... eeeces April 4th 
Labour figures — lie icdes cteleies figures to United Manpower and Output.... This week industrial Profits.......... Jan. 17th 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. 

W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS 

Western Europe ......... - Feb. 7th United States ............ Mar. 7th 







Mid-year or 
averages 







1958 







Unit 
1957 





TOTAL MANPOWER 


June figures 
Working population : 






THis. asggdsccesicedccpeseueeaie wn 000s 24,107 24,188 24,070 24,117 4,080 | 24,055 987 23,965 | 23,903 
SEED, .. nccepechacssas ap aenueen aids =. 16,188 16,225 16,160 16,202 16,187 16,176 16,124 16,124 16,087 
ON ey 5 SR ee Se ‘ 7,919 7,963 7,910 7,915 7,893 ,879 863 7,841 7,816 
Armed Forces. .........-+e00. Cehenee's 2 761 702 614 639 632 626 590 585 | 583 
Civil employment : 
Telah.. . oss Seawtsavicecdss Hse cubke +a am 23,149 | 23,245 23,080 23,086 23,048 23,029 22,871 22,820 | 22,797 
Manufacturing industries.............- ri - 9,269 9,271 9,147 9,296 9,271 9,236 066 9,063 | 9,056 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(')......... ar + 23/4 24 
A » consumer goods industries(?) — 130 | — 333 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : ‘ 
All durations—total ........... yovauee ‘ é 257-0 312:5 457-4 395-5 424:5 433-1 531-7 620-8 608-7 550-5 
Temporary or under 2.weeks.......... S 98-2 95-7 141-0 126-9 123-1 126-6 141-6 197-2 154-4 "139-6 
Over 8 weeks ..........ecsee0- edesves is 93-1 129-3 197-7 156-5 71-9 186-0 248-3 286-8 301-8 286-4 
By regions (3) : 
Great Britain ......cevcee ghadecex vada a 1-2 1-4 2-1 1-8 1-9 2-0 2:4 2:8 2-8 2:5 
London and South Eastern.’...........- a 0-8 1-0 1-3 1-2 1-3 1-3 1-4 1-7 1-7 1-5 
POON. . o ccas's keee ob aeelleaanle ae ae - 1-0 1-3 1-7 1-8 2-0 2-0 1-7 2:2 2:1 1-9 
Ber? 5 ccewcctanseccasecsed a chan de * 1-0 1-3 1-6 1-6 1-7 1-6 1-8 2-0 2-0 1-9 
Gout Wesrerl® .... vc csccccadscedecs * 1-2 1-8 2-2 2:3 2:3 2-4 2-6 2-9 2-9 2-6 
Midland ...sicssadeciccce me cacccces esece m 1-1 1-3 1-6 1-2 1-3 1-4 1-8 2-9 2-1 1-9 
North Midland. .......cccccccccccceces . 0-6 1-0 1-6 1-3 1-4 1-5 1-8 2-1 2-0 1-7 
East and West Ridings ........ ecescees d 0-8 0-9 1-9 1-2 1-4 1-5 2-3 2:7 2-5 2-2 
North Western.......... saseeerege See ‘ 1-3 1-6 2-7 1-9 2-1 2-4 3-3 3-6 3-5 3-2 
Northern...... Deasteseusweds nga Pades ‘i. 1-6 1-7 2-4 2:1 2:2 2:3 3-2 3-9 3-8 3-6 
Scotland..... ghecdop eve bus sb ica cdvGabe a 2-4 2-6 3-8 3-4 3-6 3-6 4-4 5-4 5-4 4-8 
err EAE OS Pee We eee ea 2-0 2°6 3-8 3-5 3-8 3-9 4:1 4-6 4:7 4-6 
VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total........... 163 156 154 181 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
Index : 
Far abusers <i. 6 Sawiccecinte ccdccusen 1954=1 106 107 106 106 112 114 106 107 | 109-1106 
pe a seasonally adjusted ..... - ot on met 107 107 | 106-1076 
Mining and quarrying ..........2.+ee0s ig 99 99 94 97 104 103 94 99 hn 
Gr UCtiOS: cit cups ecavtinesksveis eae “ 106 106 105 wile 1029 ois 1088 ee 
Gas, electricity and water ............+. a 110 112 117 138 134 133 136 147 
Manufacturing, total. ........0..0.eeeee e 106 108 107 105 113 5 105 106 
‘ +» seasonally adjusted. . rl one iid Sad 106 109 108 107 107 
Engineering and electrical goods...... ¥ 107 iil 112 104 116 126 1S a 
SP DUAGIAG Fee's 505 i G8 se edt a ete be a 117 108 109 113 112 107 110 i 
WOES «os sinisnatedicesusrhaednerts ss 107 1S 118 120 129 132 126 it 
Chemical trata. gio ack « cit ad eecine a it 115 116 15 9 122 117 én 
Textiles, leather and clothing ........ 7. 99 99 91 94 102 102 82 oie 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages 
Production of : 
Be) OF oi cd ties wt Snel cutheanens W ]’000 tons} 4,269 4,301 4,150 4,272 4,579 4,556 4,137 4,340 4,373 4,001 
BON ; . cis neendives c¥eace Cibees au Ww a 253 275 245 271 273 223 79 222 22) 
Steel, ingots and castings........... w s 397 417 369 407 428 4 314 357 | 347 363 
MMUVIC. MU UGL, Lis voudodkesedaege M a 187-2 194-7 186-8 214-1 189-8 207-6 203-1 Bt |. aes ee 
BTING. 5 Sones bs vec pense cenes » w ws 12-36 12-55 11-81 11-97 12-01 11-84 10-53 Set aia 
Meetcity (0 cisaises fs cxeiea cen. M Emn. kwh] 7,263 7,581 8,209 10,076 8,276 9,448 10,186 11,079 9,522 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarns, single .............-- W 1} mn. Ib 16-33 16-85 14-77 17-23 17-38 17-14 12-74 14-38 14-51 
Waited yarw ids «code deuddies oss one M = 19-38 19-48 17-18 19-66 17-23 17-78 18-26 19-03 18-30 
Rayon and synthetic fibres........ . M 7s 40-21 41-32 | 35-18 | 40-85 | 35-72 | 36-83 | 40-20 | 46-11 | 40-28 
Cotton cloth, woven .......esseeees W I mn. yds 31-0 31-4 27-0 31-4 32-1 31-6 21-7 3-2 | B-4 
fool fabrics, Woven ........eeeeeee M fmn.sq. yd 33-1 32-8 29-1 35-5 30-9 30-4 29-1 31-3 | 28-3 
Ngineering production : P | 
enger cars and chassis .......... WT ‘000s 13-61 16-56 19-84 21-41 20-87 21-85 17-98 19-03 | 19-88 20-54 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... w s 5-71 5:54 5-90 6-49 6-87 6-57 5-93 6-58 6-03 5-81 
Metal-working machine tools........ M }'000 tons} 12-90 14-10 a de 13-999 ad 12-248 io ie cd 
Internal combustion engines ........ M }°000 BHP 4il 406 414 396 410 407 wv j ‘0d 
BUILDING ACTIVITY (5) 
ermanent houses completed : 
Total. ooo 09 aiahie Rigi dtieg’ bbe 60d s wal M 23-25 18-29 18-75 
By private builders............ sai 11-35 9-33 9-51 


_ (') Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, prec 
drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printi 


number of employees. (4) Dorset (excluding Socteh ene eranaiaived See to the South Western jon on May 12, 1958. (5) Great Britain. 
1, (rovinional eotimac. ) Excluding all screening losses nor: amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Average for fourth quarter. (°) 
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winner... 


cc 2 . . . 
Life’s busy enough now for your _ children. It’s a barren existence for They understand our special difficulties 
wife—looking after you and the a mother, but that is what might because Martins’ system of decentralisation 
children, managing the home. face your wife. . . ; 
But think of that other, lonely | What have you done about it? keeps them in touch with local problems. 
life if you weren’t there: the job- Adequate life assurance is the ‘ . 
hunting, the strenuous work with answer. Talk it over with the man And, of course, their connections are 


strict hours, and then the house- from the Prudential. He will sug- er ’ es. ag 
work to do in the evening. No gest a policy to fit your world-wide. That’s why we bank at Martins. 


time for fun and playing with the individual needs. 

Ask the man from the NM ti h k 

PRUDENTIAL al Is all ielineeesoneee 

The address of the local office is in the telephone directory HEAD OFFICE: 4 Water Street, Liverpool, 2 
1 


DISTRICT HEAD OFFICES: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 
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PRP RAPA 
© o% es" eo e% er e® 
Fee" ere ees 
75% 5% 

s*ere" 

eee 


assets E 50,957, 034 


3,005,296 


e° 

Fo" er et ete eet e's e's 
© o% stot etetetetete® 
eeeeevese 


_— 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: : , 3 BUILDING SOCIETY 


:. LONDON |, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3 ee ee es ae 


NEW YORK 14) Broadwey, Naw Yoru y ‘Set HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 


LONDON OFFICE : FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE W.|!. 
TAIPE! Wuchang St., Ist Section, Taipei 
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COMPLETELY COVERS 





ALLIANCE 


“ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


NEW ZEALAND 


* a 
WITH MORE THAN 776 OFFICES 
WHERE EVERY MODERN BANKING 


























REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





























Enquiries welcomed at 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 
12 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 










The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


Ane You Tetercsted tu Japan? COA Lea 


TheBankofTokyo 0712 VEY g TL Ou 


can do for you. 






vx LONDON OFFICE ++ 


Northgate House, 20/24 Moor- 
gate, London, E.C.2, England. 


yx OVERSEAS OFFICES x 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Ham- 
burg, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, Singapore 
Hong Kong and I5 Representative Offices in other countries. 


fr DOMESTIC OFFICES ;< ae 
eal Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other main cities in wel PHILADELPHIA 
Just callow we at NATIONAL BANK 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 
Head Office: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 





































































































APPOINTMENTS 


GIKAN' 


THE GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS 
GROUP OF COMPANIES : 
wish to make the following appointment in one 
of their constituent companies, 





OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


A vacancy exists in the South Wales Operational 
Research Unit of the Guest Keen & Nettlefolds 
Group of Companies. This is a new unit which 
serves all Group Companies in the South Wales 
area. 


Applications are invited from qualified 
mathematicians, mechanical or electrical engineers 
and statisticians. Some experience in Industry or 
Operational Research would be an advantage, 
coupled with enthusiasm and an ability to get 
on with people. Replies in writing quoting ref. 
OR/2 to: Recruitment Officer, G.K.N. Group 
Research. Laboratory, Birmingham New Road, 
Lanesfield, Wolverhampton. 


————_—_—— 


TECHNICAL SALES 


Hilger & Watts Ltd., seek to engage a _ Suitably 
experienced man who will undertake scientific ligison and 
sales work in Lancashire and “Yorkshire, mainly in the 
field of Automatic Analytical and Data Reduction equip- 
ment, and invite applications in confidence to The Chief 
Personnel Manager, 98 St. Pancras Way, London, N.W.1. 


DATA PROCESSING (IBM) 


MULLARD RADIO VALVE CO., LTD. 
MITCHAM, SURREY 


has one or two vacancies for 


ACCOUNTANTS OR GRADUATES 


in the planning section of an Integrated Data 
Processing Unit for the factory. Punched Card 
knowledge preferable but not essential. 


Candidates should have industrial accounting 
experience including standard costing, knowledge 
of, or interest in, clerical systems analysis and 
oftice machines and some mathematical ability. 
Age 23-30. 


Starting salary not less than £750. or more 
according to age, qualifications and experience. 


Applications giving full personal particulars 
should be sent, in confidence, to: 


The Personnel Officer, 
MULLARD. RADIO VALVE CO., LTD., 
New Road, 

Mitcham Junction, Surrey. 
quoting ref. IBM/JFG. 





TATISTICIAN is required by the International Latex 
Corporation as an assistant in their Quality Control 
Department. The successful applicant should have had 
a comprehensive training in statistical method and applied 
statistics preferably to degree standard. Working experi- 
ence in this field would be a decided advantage. 
Applications to the Personnel Officer, International Latex 
Corporation, Industrial Estate, Port Glasgow. 


QUALITY CONTROL 
MANAGER 


A well-known American Company in Scotland 
has an important opening for a Quality Control 
Manager. 


The man we are looking for will: 


—be conversant with the most advanced 
quality control techniques ; 

—hbe a University graduate with a degree in 
statistics or equivalent academic background; 
-—-have had some years’ practical experience 
in a senior post in this field. 


This opening has been created by expansion 
within the Company, and carries a four figure 
salary. Prospects are excellent for the successful 
applicant who possesses the essential qualifications 
and experience, plus energy, drive, initiative and 
personality. 


Applicants should forward full particulars 
(education, chronological break-down of career 
to date, age and salary required) within 7 days 
of the appearance of this advertisement. All 
ae will be treated in the strictest confidence, 
Box No. 


“THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER | 
WARBURTON SCHOLARSHIP IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Applications are invited for the above Scholarship for 
fesearch in local government, the law relating to local 
government, or comparative local government. The 
Scholarship is tenable for one year and is of the value 
of £400. It is open to graduates of this or any other 
approved University. and applications are acceptable from 
st who expect to graduate this summer.—aApplica- 
tions should be sent not later than July 1, 1959, to the 
Registrar, The University, Manchester 13, from whom 
ee. Particulars and forms of application may be 




























_ for 





DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 
ECONOMIST 


The Company requires an economist for a. new pdst in the Economic Intelligence Department 


at the London Head Office. «+ 


The successful candidate will be between 26-30. possess a good honours degree and have at least 
three years practical’ experience in economic analysis and interpretation. 
The ability to think clearly and write concisely on a wide variety of problems involving the 


be essential. 
methods would be a useful additional 


Company's activities will 
statistical 


The commencing salary would be based on the calibre and experience of the candidate, 


the post offers good future prospects. 


A good knowledge of sales forecasting techniques and 


qualification. 


and 


Applications, which will be treated in the strictest confidence, to: 


Finance Personnel Manager, 
London, S.W.1. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE 
SLOUGH COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
(Principal: R. Edgar, M.Sc., M.A.) 


Applications are invited for the post of Senior Lecturer 
in Management Studies, the appointment to date from 


September 1, 1959. Candidates should possess high 
academic and/or professional qualifications. Experience 
in industry in a responsible position is essential. 


Management courses are well-established and short courses 
at post-graduate level have been, developed. The successful 


candidate will be encouraged to undertake research and | 


to assist in the further development of courses. 

Salary will be paid in accordance with the Burnham 
Report. i.e., for a man £1,350 x £50 to £1.550 per annum. 
The five per cent Special Addition to Salary (1959) will 
also apply. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be 
obtained by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope to 
the Principal at Slough College of Further Education, 


William Street, Slough, Bucks, to whom Completed forms | 
should be returned within fourteen days of the date of | 


the appearance of this advertisement. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT 


COURTAULDS LIMITED require a man or woman 
GRADUATE ASSISTANT in their London office. The 
work will be concerned . with import 
questions affecting international trade in man-made fibres 
and related products. Candidates should be able to 
marshall facts and figures and to present complicated data 
concisely and clearly. Only candidates with a good 
Honours degree will be considered. 

Candidates should write for a detailed form of applica- 
tion to the Director of Personnel, Courtaulds Limited, 16 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, quoting reference 
number E.92. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Applications are invited for a post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in POLITICAL THEORY and INSTITU- 
TIONS. to begin duties on Ist October, 1959. 
date should be interested in Political Institutions. Salary 
scale £700 x £50—£850. with F.S.S.U. provision and 
family allowance. A grant towards removal expenses. will 
be made. 


tariffs and other | 


Dunlop Rubber Co, Ltd., 


A candi- | 


Further particulars may be obtained from the | 


Registrar to whom applications (4 copies), including the | 


names and addresses of three referees, should be sent by 
16th May, 1959. e 


RITISH COKING INDUSTRY ASSOCIA- 

TION is prepared to receive applications for 
the post of Director of the Association in 
succession to the late Mr. Leslie O'Connor. The 
Association includes almost all producers of hard 
coke; it deals with commercial, technical and 
administrative matters on behalf of the Industry, 
including its relations to Government departments. 
Its headquarters are in London. Salary commen- 
surate with qualifications; satisfactory pension 
arrangements. Applications in confidence to 
Sir Frederick Scopes, Chairman, B.C.LA., 74 
Grosvenor Street, W.1. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA 

Applications are invited for post of Chief Accountant 
from professionally qualified accountants with several years’ 
practical accounting experience, preferably in a Universit 
or equivalent institution. Interest in, or knowledge of, 
systems of mechanised accounting an advantage. Salary 
scale : £1,925 x £75—£2.150 per annum. F.S.S.U. Outfit 
and family allowances. Passages for appointee and family 
on appointment, annual leave and normal termination. Part- 
furnished accommodation at a charge not exceeding 7.5 
per cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (6 copies) naming three referees, 
by May 30, 1959. to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, 
Santen, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 





ACCOUNTANT FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


A qualified accountant aged 33-45 is required 
for the South African Subsidiary of a Group of 
Civil Engineering Contractors. This is a new 


appointment though the group itself is well 
established in the territory. 
The position, which calls for experience of 


Management accounting, 
tracting industry, will carry a salary of about 
£2,000 p.a. After an exploratory interview selected 
candidates will be asked to meet members of the 
South African Company in London. A _ period 
of some months is envisaged in the U.K. prior te 
going overseas. 


preferably in the con- 


Please 
ll 


write, with relevant information, te 
Box lb 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


LECTURESHIP IN SOVIET ECONOMICS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


two referees, by May Li, 1959, to 
University Registry, Oxford, 


from 
particulars may be obtained. 





The University proposes to appoint with effect from 
October 1, 1959, a lecturer in Soviet Economics and Insti- 
tutions. Stipend in the scale £900-£1,750 per annum plus 
F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances of £50 per annum for 
each child. Eight copies of applications, with names of 

Secretary of Faculties, 
whom further 


EAD OFFICE near St. 
national mining house requires woman graduate in 

Economics with good experience and statistical acumer ag 
jt : ¥ Adviser, 
Salary £750-£1.000 according to qualifications and onpeut 
Write Box C.119 c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad S., 


junior 


C.2 


St. James’s House, St. James’s Street, 


Paul’s of important 


assistant and librarian to Economic 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN 
LIMITED 


require a 


STATISTICIAN 


to lead a department responsible for all Statistics 
and Market Survey. in an expanding -worldwide 
organisation. Background for this replacement 
appointment should include Economics’: degrce, 
plus minimum 4 years’ business Statistics’ and 
related experience. 


Commencing salary around £1,400 -per annum. 


Employee benefits include contri i 
Life Assurance Scheme. ee 


Applications, which will be acknowledged, should 
be addressed, in complete confidence, to :— = 


PERSONNEL MANAGER, 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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inter- 


LIMITED 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, w.c.2. 


(Anyone who replied to our February, 


advertisement should not apply again.) _— 





GILT EDGED DEPARTMENT 
Leading firm of Stock Brokers requires 
experience of institutional switching. etc., ‘. aa on 
— ; Stee — = Edged business. Substantial 
ctpation in profits for the right perso iri 
treated as confidential. Box 1159. ee 





ACCOUNTANTS 


THE MULLARD RADIO VALVE 
CO., LTD. 


MITCHAM, SURREY 


requires one or two Accountants to help devel 
the Punched Card Department to serve the date 
Processing requirements of the factory. 


Work will involve 
Procedures and the 


investigation of a. 
improved methods, 


design and installation 


Men who can take a broad view of accounti 
and are bold and imaginative enough to propose 
unorthodox approaches are wanted. Training will 
be given in the use of Punched Card machines. 
Starting salary will be in the region of £900- 
£1,100 according to age and qualifications. 


Applications giving full rsonal particulars 
should be sent, in confidence, to : sas 


The Personnel Officer, 
MULLARD RADIO VALVE CO., LTD., 
New Road, 

Mitcham Junction, Surrey. 
quoting ref. IBM/JFG, 


ILT-EDGED. Statistician with experience in Gilt- 
Edged or young man, actuary or with economics 
degree, required by leading progressive firm of stockbrokers. 
o salary, good prospects, pension scheme. 
T.2343/2 c/o Foster Turner & Everetts Ltd., 11 Olé 
Jewry, E.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH > 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited from graduates for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN SOCIAL SCIENCE in the 
Department of ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Experience in social work and social research 
regarded as additional qualifications. . Applications (sit 
copies) should be sent not later than May 16, 1959, to the 
Registrar. University College, Cathays Park, Cardiff, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


_———— 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 
in the Department of International Politics, to take UP 
duties on October 1st next. Applications should be sent 


to the er a te a ™ further particulars may 
i May 8, 1 \ 
T.. MAELGWYN DAVIES. 
Registrar. 


be obtained, 
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THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


invited for two fulltime appointments 
duties to commence on Ist September 


Applications 
as Grade B t 


er so teach Statistics as main subject and Mathematics 
as subsidiary to students taking B.Sc. (Beon.) ahernative 
gatistics paper, the Association of Statisticiams’ final, and 
G.C.B. Advanced level. Mathematics examinations ; and 

(b) to teach Spanish as main subject and German to 
gudents taking secretarial. G.C.E. Advanced level and 
BSc. (EBeon.) courses. Ability to teach also some French 
would be an additional recommendation. 

The salary scale for a graduate rises to £1,155 per 
annum. plus London allowance of £37 16s. or £50 &s. 
Additional allowamees are payable for a good honours 
degree and training where appropriate. The commencing 
salary will depend upon qualifications and experience 
and may include up to twelve increments in respect of 
industrial experience. The posts are subject to super- 
annuation and some concession in this respect may be 
made for previous industrial employment. 

Application forms, to be returned within two weeks 
of the publication of this advertisement, may be obtained 
by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 


undersizned. 
J. E. RICHARDSON. 
Director of Education 


REED PAPER GROUP 
is expanding its 
MARKET RESEARCH UNIT 


A number of new appointments are being 
created in the Unit. which is based in London 
and provides research services for the parent 
company and all subsidiary companies of the 
Group. Its activities cover a wide range of pro- 
ducts and markets in the paper and board, pack- 
aging, and other converted paper product ficlds. 


Appointments will be made at various levels and 
applications are invited from men holding first 
or seeend class honours degree with :— 


(a) several years’ experience in industrial market 
research, or 


(») a goed knowledge of statistical methods 
coupled with some industrial market research 
expericnee, of 


(c) experience in technical sales. preferably in 
the paper and board or packaging industries. 


These posts offer the possibility of real satisfac- 
tion and the opportunity for original and 
stimulating work. The prospects are excellent and 
attractive starting salaries and other bencfits will be 
offered to the successful candidates. 


Apply in writing, giving full details of qualifica- 
tions and experience to :— 


The Group Personnel Officer. 
ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD., 
Larkficld. Near Maidstone. Kent. 

Quoting Ref. MR/25. 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


have a vacancy for an Assistant to the Manager of their 
Market Analysis and Sales Operations Department. The 
position. with an expanding Company, offers scope to the 
man selected to develop as understudy to the existing 
Manager. Applicants should be aged 20/30 with a degree 
in Economics and Statistics and should have had 
wm experience in industry (preferably Automotive 
Industry) im Market research or Market Analysis Dept. 
Reply to. North British Rubber Co., Ltd.. 62/64 Horseferry 
Road. London, S.W.1., marking the envelope “ MASO 
Assistant **. 


A COST ACCOUNTANT 


is required by 


KUWAIT OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
for service in KUWAIT 


Applications are invited from Associates of the 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants who 
should be in the age range 23-28 and have not 
less than one year’s experience in industry since 
quabfying. 

Local salary according to qualifications and 
experience, but not less than £1,900 p.a. Kit 
atowance. Write for application form. sending 
bricf details and quoting K.2469, to Box B/48, 
cio 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


(FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER) 


APPOINTMENT OF BURSAR 


CApDlications are invited for the post of Bursar of the 
ollere. The Bursar is the executive officer responsible 
0 the Principal for all financial matters including the 
wabeation of estimates and participation in negotiations 

the University Grants Committee. for the. develop- 
the and maintenance of the estate and the buildings of 
C College and for legal matters arising therefrom. 
then neates must, therefore, have a wide experience in 
— fields, must possess suitable qualifications and 

ye capacity of a high order. 

: Salary will be in the range £1.800 to £2,300. The 
Fy eat will be subject to the Federated Superannua- 

System for Universities and family allowances will be 


eb rollication forms and further particulars may be 

Sn med from the Registrar. The Manchester College of 
nee and Technology. Manchester, 1, to whom applica- 

tions must be forwarded by Monday, May 959, 


. . 
a 





CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 


are invited from suitably qualified ENGINEERS for the post 


of SECRETARY to the Standardisation Committee, attached to the Purchasing 
and Contracts Department at Headquarters, London, S.E.1. 
Applicants should be interested in standardisation as an aid to stock control 


and purchasing, and preferably have had experience of the productien of 
standard and/or buying specifications. Some knowledge of purchasing and 


coding would be an advantage. 
Salary scale £1,560-£1,760 p.a. 


Applications stating age, qualifications, experience, present position and 
salary, should be forwarded to the Personnel Officer, 24-30 Holborn, London, 
E.C.], by May 12th. Envelopes and applications to be marked “ Confidential 


Ref. E/138”. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES 


VACANCY FOR PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS 


The University invites applications for appointment to 
a Chair of Economics in the School of Economics within 
the Faculty of Commerce at Kensington. 

Salary will be £A3.763 per annum. 

The Schoo! of Economics prepares undergraduates for the 
Degree of. Bachelor of Commerce in the following speciali- 
sations :— 


Accountancy 
Statistics 
Industrial Relations 


Economics 
Applied Psychology 
Wool Commerce 


The School alse supervises candidates for higher degrees. 

The present staff of the School numbers twenty ccono- 
mists and statisticians and the Head of the School is 
Professor D. C. Rowan. 

Applicants must be of high academic standing in their 
chosen ficid. The University will particularly welcome 
applications from these interested in the application of 
mathematical and statistical techniques to ¢conomic 
problems. 

Subject to the consent of the Council of the University. 
Professors may engage in a limited amount of higher 
consultative . work. 

Subject to satisfactory medical examination, Professors 
will be cligible to join the Superannuation Fund which 
prevides a pension of £A1,638 per annum. 

Professors are eligible for six months’ study leave on 
full salary after three years of service, or twelve months 
after six years of service. 

With the approval of the University and its bankers, 
matried men may be assisted by loans to purchase a home. 

The University reserves the right to fill the Chair by 
invitation. ; ; 

First-class ship fare to Sydney of appointee and his family 
will be paid. . 

Four copies of applications (including the names of three 
referees) should be lodged with the Agent General for 
New South Wales, 56 Strand, London, W.C.2, and a copy 
forwarded by Airmail in an envelope marked “* University 
Appointment ” to, the Bursar, University of New South 
Wales. Post Office, Box 1. Kensington, New South Wales. 
Australia. to reach him not later than May 31, 1959. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


Exceptional opening for man of outstanding 
personality, experience in industry and drive, with 
a large group in the light engineering field. The 
Group has a turnover of the order of £30,000,000 
per annum and is organised on a basis of 
decentralisation The Group also has manufac- 
turing units overseas as well as in the U.K. 
There is a good supporting accountancy staff in 
the individual units of the Group but it lacks the 
necessary fusion and leadership to ensure that the 
Group acts as a single body on policy matters. 


A_ successful applicant who proved that he 
could, in practice. carry this responsible post 
would find himself well remunerated, with the 
usual perquisites of high managerial office. 


Letters of application. which will be treated 
in confidence, should contain full details of back- 
ground, education and experience and be sent to 
Box No. 1157. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX > 
STATISTICIAN 


Applications invited for above appointment on estab- 
lished staff of Health Department—salary not exceeding 
£1,175 (Salary scale at sent wnder review). 
Candidates must be University graduates who have taken 
Statistics as a subject of degree course. Preference given 
to those with previous experience in medical and other 
vital statistics. Superannuation. Medical examination. 
Application forms from County Medical Officer of 
Healtth. County Hall, Chelmsford, to be returned by May 
6. 1959. Canvassing disqualifies. . 


“THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER > 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships 
and grants for research in Economics, Economic Statistics, 
Government, Social Administration, Social Anthropology 
or Sociology. tenable for one year in the first instance, 
and renewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 
£400. They are effered to candidates who have obtained 
the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University, and applications are acceptable from 
students who expect graduate this summer.—Applica- 
— should be sent, not later than. July 1, 1959. to the 


—_— 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ANUFACTURERS WISHING to increase their over- 
seas sales. should consult the organisation that 
‘speviatises-in every aspect of export sales promotion : 


OVERSEAS MARKETING & ADVERTISING, LTD., 
30, CONDUIT STREET, 

LONDON, W.1. 

the __ Hyde Park 5888 
NTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR. April 22-May 2. 
National Book Leugue, 7 Albemarle Street, W.1. 
ABA. members display rare books, mss., all prices. Mon.- 

Fri. 11-6.30, Thurs. 11-8, Sat. 11-5. Admission free. 

UTOMATION FEASIBILITY SURVEYS carried out 
and Electro-Mechanical Control Systems installed, 
at competitive rates by independent consulants. Morton 


——— Equipment Lid., Walk Mill, Dobcross, Oldham, 


Ee You USE A BOX CAMERA ?—then you can 
take lifelike 8 mm colour movies with the G.B. 
= by ay = —— £48 12s. 2d. No adjustments 
—yo' shoot on sight. City Sale Exe 

1 Leadenhall Street. London, EC3. SS hanse Ltd. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA _ 


and other Asian and Australasian countrics are fully 

— month a oo 1a EAST TRADE, 
cimen copy free from i “resee 

NW. Tele SWI 4481, size Creseent, London, 


PUT YOUR CAR ON THE TELEPHONE oF 
London’s 24-hour Radio Telephone Message handling ser- 
vice brings new efficiency to Executives, Sales and service 
vehicles. We are soon opening in Birmingham and the 
Midlands area.—Write to AIRCALL, 36 Wardour Street, 

London, W.1, or "phone REGent 2552 for details. 
Grectal German translations to exacting standards by 
) ex-editor of journal. All enquiries answered.—Box 1153. 


SIGMA FOR RESEARCH IN AFRICA 


Economic forecasts ; trends—including political : data 
extracted ; interpreted ; market reports ; all-race consumer 
and other polls. onours statistics and othe? graduates. 
SIGMA STATATICS & ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
P.O. BOX 3595, 
SALISBURY, RHODESIA. 


YY ANtED. a really bright idea for Bob's birthday gift. 
I have it. Superb El Cid Sherry, the light 
Amontillado he prefers. I'll send him half a dozen bottles. 
Wish someone would do the same for me. 


EDUCATION 


GQECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 


l4-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK $392. 0) SY IESS- 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) 
at moderate fees. 1,147 W.H. students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. cxams. 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E.. Law, 
Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B.. Director of Studies, 
Dem. P16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law. Accountancy. Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Managemem, Export. 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested to 
the Secretary (G9/2). ; 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


_or call at 30 Queen Victoria Strect. London, E.C.4. _ 
FINANCIAL NOTICES 
ZA ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 


porated in Canada with Limited Liability). 
Ontario & Quebec Railway Company 5 per. cent 
Debenture Stock, 6 per cent Common Stock. In 


preparation for the payment of the half-yearly interest 
payable on June Ist next, the Debenture Stock Transfer 
Books will be closed on May Ist and will be re-opened 
on June 2nd. The half-yearly interest on the Common 
Stock will be paid on June ist to holders of record on 
May Ist. R. F. Tremayne, Deputy Secretary, 8 Watcrico 
Place, Pall Mall. London. S.W.1. April 17, 1959. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 287 
Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 50 cents per 
share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank has 
been declared for the current quarter and will 
be PAYABLE at the Bank and its branches on and After 
June 1, 1959, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business, on April 30, 1959. 
Order of the Board, 
K. M. SEDGEWICK., 
General Manager 


April 15, 1959 
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- The Company of | 
Adventurers... 


RITCHIE CALDER, the science writer, describes 


how atomic freighters could travel under the 


icebound seas of the Arctic throughout the year 


Bay is a bus-ride from the cinema, But there 

is no bus. Instead one walks through centrally 
heated corridors, built-in streets, buried beneath the 
snow, which link the living quarters with the cinema, 
the school, the shops and other civic amenities. In 
the winter the average temperature outside is 20° 
below zero FAHR. 


T= OFFICER’S MEss at Fort Churchill on Hudson 


This is the Frozen North. Yet this Canadian base 
and port is no further north than Oslo, Stockholm 
or Leningrad. Beyond it lie The Barrens, the snow 
deserts of the wandering Eskimos, before it Hudson 
Bay, which extends as far south as most of England 
yet is frozen solid for seven months of the year. 


ATOMIC AGE MINERALS 


Today, on the Bay at Churchill, stand the great 
grain silos. The port handles over eleven million 
bushels of grain every year. Across the Bay is Ungava, 
a region of great mineral resources, including some 
of the biggest iron deposits in the world. To the 
north of Churchill is Keewatin, that region where 


geologists and prospectors are discovering the 
minerals of the Atomic Age. 

Access to new agricultural and mineral wealth of 
the mid-west and north of Canada depends on Hudson 
Bay, yet it is ice-locked for the greater part of the 
year, with deep water channels navigable only from 
August till early October. 

Hudson Bay owed its discovery to the quest for 
the North West Passage, and its development to 
King Charles II’s ‘‘ Company of Adventurers”’. The 
successful navigation of that Passage by mid-2oth 
century adventurers, may well provide the means of 
liberating the Bay from its ice-bondage. 


U.S. atomic submarines, the Nautilus and the 
Skate, have navigated under the Arctic ice and 
opened the passage from west to east and east t0 
west. Similarly, 
submarine atomic 
freighters could 
travel under the 
ice of Hudson Bay, 
throughout the 
year. Atomic 
heat could keep 
Churchill and 
other harbours open, like seals’ breathing holes m 
the ice, for all-the-year handling of freight and so 
revolutionise not only the port itself, but the economy 
of half a continent. 
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